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Ee EO LLY 
(Ilex aquifolium). 
By J. P. Sourrer, Bishop Auckland. 


<4 ae” art a cheerful wight, my hardy 
friend, 
For thou canst laugh at the rude ruffian 


wind, 

And brave the pelting storm; thou know’st 
no change, 

Though seasons alter and though years de- 
cline, 


But in the darkest day, the coldest hour, 
Art gay and verdant still. The muffling 
snow 

Falls not on thy bare brow, the crisped ice 

Gems not thy naked branches; but thou 
stand’st 

Amid thy shivering mates with gladsome air, 

With coral-wreathed brow and emerald 
vest.” 


Of the various trees and shrubs 
which adorn our woods and hedgerows, 
there is no one hath a more distinct 
individuality than the holly. Every- 
body knows and recognizes it at once, 
even the starved and stunted street 
Arab of our large cities, whose pale 
and puny face has never peered amongst 
its dense tangled branches for a bird’s 
nest, or watched the eager thrush and 
querulous blackbird devouring its 
tempting fruit in winter ; yet he is fami- 
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vivid vermilion berries as they are 
hawked about the streets at Christmas. 

The old maxim that every tree is 
known by its fruit is well exemplified 


in the holly, which is unexcelled 


amongst our native plants for the 
brilliant colouring of its fruits, al- 
though it is closely rivalled by the 
scarlet corymbs of the mountain ash. 
But the great charm of the holly is 
the harmonious contrast of its verdant 
foliage and the persistence of its ber- 
ries, which, except they are eaten up 
by frugivorous fieldfares, cling in cor- 
nelian clusters to the branches till 
winter is well-nigh past. An equal 
permanency is exhibited by the orange 
berries of the sea buckthorn (Hippo- 
phaé rhamnoides), but it is so local as 
to be unknown to the general public. 
Although most people know that before 
berries can be produced there must 
have been a previous period of flower- 
ing, yet comparatively few have noticed 
the flowers of the holly, which, however, 
appear in May and June: they are 
small, creamy white, with the parts in 
fours. It is only recently that the 
holly was suspected of being diccious, 


liar with its burnished green leaves and | and Darwin’s accurate observations 
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confirmed the fact; for although the 
four stamens in each flower are appar- 
ently perfect, in certain trees they are 
proved to be functionally abortive, 
In 
such flowers the receptive stigmas 


containing no fertilizing pollen. 


must be impregnated with potent 
pollen from adjacent trees, the flowers 
of which have perfect stamens; and in 
such flowers the ovaries are found to 
be incapable of fecundation, and, of 
course, no fruit is produced. In such 
flowers as the holly, imsects are the 
agency employed for this transfer of 
the pollen, and as the blossoms are 
neither highly coloured nor endowed 
with perfume, the attraction is fur- 
nished by large stores of nectar, which 
is freely secreted by the flowers. It 
seems indisputable that cross-fertiliza- 
tion is conducive to increased robust- 
ness and vigour in the vegetable king- 
dom, and nature, ever ready to econo- 
mise her forces, has dispensed with the 
formation of pollen where it was non- 
essential: hence we find an increasing 
number of plants in which the sexes 
are separated, and the holly may be 
regarded as one in which the transition 
stage has quite lately passed into com- 
plete separation. When allowed per- 
fect freedom of growth, the holly 
becomes a small tree of twenty to 
thirty feet in height, throwing off 
numerous branches and forming a 
In this 
state, as in the ivy, a change in the 


dense bush of conical outline. 


formation of the leaves is visible, the 
upper ones becoming quite entire and 
smooth, withont the characteristic 
spines of the lower leaves. This is 
happily expressed by the poet Southey : 


‘‘ Below a circling fence, its leaves are seen, 
Wrinkled and keen ; 
No grazing cattle thro’ their prickly round 
Can reach to wound ; 
But, as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves 
appear.” 
The leaf of the ordinary holly is an 
admirable defensive organ: the edge 
is thickened into a continuous rim of 
cartilaginous tissue from which the 
hardened spines project to each side 
alternately like the teeth of a large 
saw or the spikes of a cheval-de-frise. 
In the variety called the hedgehog 
holly, not only the margin, but the 
whole surface of the leaf is studded 
with spines. This abnormal state is 
attributed to a hypertrophy of the 
tissue, that is, an exuberance of growth 
as exhibited in the puckered wrinkles 
of savoys, or in the animal world in 
the exaggerated muscles of cyclists 
and pedestrian runners. In many 
localities the spineless leaved trees are 
known as sfe-hollies, to distinguish 
them from the common form which 
are called e-hollies, and the leaves of 
which are used by the rural maidens 
to fortell the date of their weddings by 
counting the number of spines thus— 
“This year, next year, sometime, 
never.” ‘The spineless leaves of the. 
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for it once acquired can scarcely be 
eradicated. The leaves of another 
species (J. vomitoria) are strongly 
emetic, and the natives of South 
America congregate at certain seasons 
at the places where it abounds to drink 
infusions of the fresh leaves. This 
substance which is in much request | they continue for several days, the 
for making bird lime, which is obtain- | Inevitable vomiting being looked upon 


holly were also anciently used ee 
ed by maceration and repeated washings | as a sort of sacrifical purification prior 


divination, and with certain mysterious 
rites by love-lorn damsels to ensure 
true and fortunate dreams. The bark 
of the young twigs when bruised 
emits a strong and peculiar odour 
They also furnish an adhesive 


with water. The leaves contain an | to engaging in certain rites of religious 
active principle called ilicine, which | worship. 

The wood of holly is hard and 
beautifully white, it is therefore much 
used by turners and cabinet makers 
for inlaying, it is susceptible of being 
dyed a rich black, when it is often 
passed offas ebony. The young shoots 


are alwaysin much request for making 


rivals peruvian bark for its tonic 
qualities, and as a febrifuge; possibly 
it is this principle which secures for 
the holly its comparative immunity 
from the ravages of insects. The 
berries are purgative and emetic in 
doses of six to eight, but they are 
highly deleterious in large quantities. 
Mate or Paraguayan tea is made of 
the leaves of a species of holly (Ler 
Paraguayense), its properties closely 
resembles those of Chinese tea, but its 
virtues as a stimulant, a conserver of 


whip shafts and walking sticks. As 
an ornamental hedgerow plant the 
holly stands supreme. Two hundred 
years ago Evelyn in his diary happily 
hit off its characteristics—“Is there 
under heaven a more glorious and 
refreshing sight of the kind than such 
an impregnable hedge, ghittering with 


vital energy, and a restorative after 
severe physical exertion have been 
highly belauded. The leaves are/ its armed and varnished leaves, the 
generally either dried or roasted, a/ taller standards at orderly distances 
handful is put into a vessel furnished | blushing with their natural coral.” 
with a cover and a drinking tube, be bears clipping and pruning well, 
boiling water is poured over the leaves, | and in the last century style of garden- 
and when sufficiently cool each member | ing it was made to assume the most 
of the party takesa draught. Although | fantastic shapes. Its perrennial ver- 
mate is non-intoxicating, persistence | dure and innumerable spines makes it 
in its use is said to be as insiduous as | the deaw cdeal of a fence impenetrable 
alcoholic dram drinking, and a taste | alike to man and beast. 
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« A hedgeof holly, thieves that would invade, 
Repulses like a growing palisade.”’ 


Its slowness of growth makes it very 
permanent when once established. 


_ The genus ler of which there are 
about 140 species are all evergreen 


shrubs or trees with firm, polished, | 


usually spiny leaves. They are 
generally distributed throughout the 
temperate regions of both hemispheres, 
abundant in South 


America, and rarer mm Africa and 


being most 
Australia. Various highly ornamental 
species may be seen in cultivation in 
this country, the white and yellow 
edged varieties are the most common, 
they are known as the silver and 
and golden holly. Our only native 
holly (Z. aquifolium), occurs over the 
whole of Western Europe, from South 
Norway to Turkey ; it is killed by the 
winter frosts in Russia. In our own 
country it is hardier than even furze 
or broom, surviving with little injury 
frosts to which they succumb. In 
woods in the north of Scotland young 
plants spring up annually from self- 
sown seeds. In the highlands it 
attains an altitude of 1,000 feet. 

In the language of flowers the holly 
is the emblem of foresight. It is the 
badge of the Drmmmonds. And the 
ancient family of Irvine have also 
adopted a holly bush as their floral 
crest, with the motto “sud sol, sub 
umbra, vurens,’ which may be freely 
translated “ under the sun, under the 
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shade, flourishing.” This perrennial 
verdure of the holly has given rise to 
the common proverb regarding any 
noted Munchausenite :-— 

‘He only lies when the holly’s green.”’ 
In “The Vision” Burns represents 
his angelic visitor as crowned with a 
chaplet of holly— 


‘Green slender leaf-clad holly boughs, 
Were twisted gracefu’ round her brows— 
I took her for some Scottish Muse 
By that same token.” 
And when he has proved his devotion 
as a follower of the Muses, he also 
earns the like guerdon :— 


« And wear thou this’’ she solemn said, 

And bound the holly round my head; 

The polished leaves and berries red 
Did rustling play ; 

And like a passing thought she fled, 
In light away. 

The use of holly at Christmas may 
lay claim to be one of the “ venerable 
and time-honoured institutions” of our 
country. Two hundred years ago Poor 
Robin in his Almanack sings :— 

““ With holiy and ivy so green and so gay, 
We deck up our houses as bright as the day, 
With bays and rosemary and laurels 

compleat, 

And everyone now is a king in conceit.” 
This custom of decorating our houses 
with holly in winter is a relic of a 
primeval rite. Our pagan ancestors 
dressed their habitations with ever- 
greens as a shelter for the spirits of 
the woods when the trees were bare 
and leafless in winter. 


The early 
pioneers of christianity found the 
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custom too strongly rooted to be 
easily eradicated, and to appease their 
converts, they adopted the practice, 
but transferred the festival from New 
Year’s day to Christmas. In medieval 
times, when more importance was 
attached to these mystic rites than in 
The holly was 


one of those honoured plants admitted 


this utilitarian age. 


into the decoration of churches, whilst 
the ivy was excluded. It being dedi- 
cated to Bacchus, and used to indicate 
the sign of a vintner, was relegated to 
A 
curious carol of the time of Henry VI 
in praise of the holly maintains this 


outside or secular adornment. 


depreciation of the contemned ivy :— 


“Holly stond in the Halle, fayre to behold; 
Ivy stond without the dore; she is full sore 
acold. 


Chorus.—‘' Nay Ivy! nay hyt shall not be 
iwys 5. 
Let Holly hafe the maystery, as 
the maner is." 


Holly and his merry men they dawnsyn 
and they syng, 
Ivy and hur maydenys they wepyn and they 
wryng, 
Chorus.—Nay Ivy, &c. 
Ivy hath a lybe; she caghtit with the cold 
So mot they all hafe that with Ivy hold. 
Chorus.—Nay Ivy, &c. 


Holly hath berys as red as any rose, 
_ The forester, the hunters, kepe hem from 
the does, 

Chorus.—Nay Ivy, &c. 


Ivy hath berys as black as any slo; 
Ther com the oul and ete hym as she goo. 
Chorus.—Nay Ivy, &c. 


Holly hath byrds, a full fayre flok, 
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The nyghtyngale, the poppyngy, the 
gayntyl havyrok, 
Nay Ivy, &c. 


Good Ivy! what byrds ast thou ? 
Non but the howlet that kreye ‘how! how!’ 
Nay Ivy, &c.” 

Few plants have the etymology of 
their names shrouded in greater ob- 
scurity than the holly. The generic 
name J/ez is the name given by Pliny: 
to the ever-green oak (Quercus Ilex), 
a common and conspicuous tree in 
southern Europe. As it is not indi- 
genous in this country, our early 
botanists appropriated the name to the 
most likely ever-green tree with which 
they were acquainted. For the deri- 
vation of J/ex, some would trace it to 
the same Celtic root as Ulex (see Y.N. 
p. 150); according to others it is a 
corruption of 2/ex, enticing or alluring, 
either from the beautiful colours of the 
berries enticing birds to feed, or from 
the alluring, entrapping properties of 
the bird-lime made bark. 
But, of course, if the name was not 
originally intended to apply to the 
holly, such speculations sre futile. The 
specific name aquifolium (Ray has it 
agrifolum) is most appropriately be- 
stowed: it is from the Latin acu, 
sharp-pointed, and folio, a leaf—the 
tree with the sharp-pointed leaves. 
Many writers give the name of Agui- 
Joliacee to the natural order, and most 
of the hollies are remarkable for their 
In Gaelic and Irish 
the holly is called cuzleann: cud, guard, 


from its 


prickly leaves. 
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defence ; ewid, that which prohibits— 
in allusion to the prickly fence formed 
by the leaves. In Welsh it 1s celyn, 
tree, shelterer, or protector, from ced, 
conceal, shelter, cover; appropriate to 
the dense ever-green foliage. 

The common name of holly has been 
fancifully thought to refer to its holy 
character as a plant used for decorating 
churches; but this is fallacious, as the 
ancient name is not holly, but ‘“hollen,” 
a name that still prevails in many rural 
districts. ‘‘ Hollen’’ is the modernised 
form of the Anglo-Saxon “ Holeyn,” 
which has been explained, ho/, all; eyn, 
needles, sharp points; therefore the 
tree with sharp prickles or spines. 
When it is borne in mind that ¢ in 
Gaelic is the equivalent of 4 in the 
Germanic languages, the similarity of 
the names will be apparent. By the 
substitution of m for m we have 
“holme,” an old name for holly: so 
we have “ Holmwood,” equal to Holly- 
wood. ‘‘Hulver” is an old name for 
the holly. Chaucer has it “ hulfreere.” 
This is synonymous with the French 
olivier, olive-tree, and its application 
to the holly is traceable to the practice 
of strewing this evergreen like palms 
or olives during certain devotional 
ceremonies or church festivals. And 
an old Saxon name was “ elebeam,” 
or olive-wood, from this custom of 
strewing branches in lieu of olives at 
religious processions. The old Romish 
writer, Naogeorgus, says,— 


‘He is even the same that, long agone, 
While in the street he roade, 
The people mette, and olive bowes 
So thick before him stroade.” 
It is somewhat curious that for a plant 
so popular with the poets Shakspeare 


should only mention it once :— 
‘‘Heigh-ho! sing heigh-ho! unto the green 
holly ; 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving 
mere folly ; 
Then heigh-ho, the holly, 
This life is most jolly.” 


NATURAL HISTORY 
EDUCATION. 


Read before the Lancashive and Cheshive Ento- 

mological Societies, Fune 25th, 1883, and at the 

Huddersfield Technical School, August 20th 1883. 
By S. L. Mos.Ley. 

A few years ago, education for the masses 
of the people consisted in being able to write 
their own name, to read some simple book, 
to work a compound division sum, to repeat 
the Lord’s prayer, and say the Church 
Catechism. Now the case.is very different, 
for we seem to have suddenly rushed to the 
other extreme, and to have reduced educa- 
tion toa deliberate cram. A child cannot 
learn too much, but at the same time it is 
unreasonable to expect that it should learn 
all there is to learn, during the seven or 
eight years itmay gotoschool. But though 
too much is attempted at present in some 
respects, our national system still leaves 
out much that should be taught, and 
amongst other things it comprises no form 
of instruction in Natural History. Some 
departments of Natural History are included 
in what are known as the extra subjects, as 
for instance, Botany ; but the importance of 
the whole subject demands that every child, 
from the first day it enters the school, shall 
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be taught to know something of the objects 
which surround it, and which influence it 
one way or another every day of its life. 

To those who, like many of you, know as 
much or more of the subject than I do, it is 
useless to attempt one single plea for 
the benefit to be derived from a study of 
Natural History. But as there are many 
who do not profess to know so much about 
the subject, you will pardon me for setting 
forth for their information, some of the 
many advantages to be derived from a 
knowledge of nature’s work. 

First, take the study of Botany, I need 
not remind the most casual observer, the 
many advantages we derive from the 
vegetable world. Flax, linen, cotton, and 
woods of every form and description, 
wickerwork ; articles of food too numerous 
to mention, are all derived from the 
vegetable kingdom. In fact, there are 
people who attempt to shew, with a con- 
siderable amount of reason, that the 
vegetable kingdom alone will furnish us 
with all the food necessary to sustain life. 
Farming and gardening are essentially 
occupations where a knowledge of botany is 
of the utmost utility. The growth and 
proper deveiopment of plants, their proper 
nourishment, and their relation one to 
another, concerns the farmer perhaps more 
than any other person. The horticulturist, 
the joiner, the woodman, and numerous 
other trades are all more or less interested 
in this subject. Then there are phases of 
botany which affect every person no matter 
of what profession. There is not now per- 
haps a single medical man in the United 
Kingdom, who does not more or less 
recognise the curative properties of plants, 
and although it is doubtless by far the best 
that those agencies should be dispensed by 
medical men, yet with an _ increased 
knowledge of physiology, and an increased 
knowledge of medical botany, there are 
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medical aid, or in cases of urgency, such 
learning might be advantageously applied, 
and disease prevented, orlitesaved. Though 
many laws are enacted the sole object of 
which is to prevent disease, they do not 
always succeed in this object, in fact in 
some cases they have directly the opposite 
effect, but no law can prevent disease so 
well as a knowledge of the medical uses of 
the common herbs, coupled with a proper 
understanding of the laws of Sanitary 
Science, and every day life. I spoke of the 
farmer as being most directly affected in his 
calling by a knowledge, or the absence of a 
knowledge of the growth of plants. I need 
only mention one instance. Ina meadow 
field may be found 20 to 30 different species 
of grass. One half of these will be in flower, 
and ready for cutting in June, but the other 
half will not be in a similar condition until 
August. Now at whatever time the grass 
be cut, some of it will either not have 
arrived at perfection, or will have gone 
beyond that point, and will consequently be 
of less use for the purposes for which it is 
intended Now I cannot but persuade 
myself that if Botany was properly under- 
stood by the farmer, some means might be 
devised by which a field of grass could be 
composed of such species as are in bloom 
about the same time, and thus considerably 
increase the value of most of the present 
crops. Turn your attention again to the 
baneful and lamentableconsequences which 
a want of botanical knowledge sometimes 
produces. During the Summer months 
scarcely a week passes but that cases are 
reported in the newspapers, of children, 
and sometimes of up-grown persons being 
poisoned by eating poisonous plants in 
mistake for edible ones. Some most 
lamentable cases could be set before you, 
but the subject is too painful to dwell upon. 
Then again, look on the other side, how 
many edible, nutritous, and even delicious 


times when, through inability to obtain | plants are allowed to grow and decay, or 
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perhaps be trodden under the feet because 
people do not know them tobe edible. The 
common Coprinus Comatus, a fungus which 
makes a dish more delicous than the mush- 
room, and more nutritous than a beef steak, 
grows to waste, and if any person be wise 
enough to get it, he is sure to be warned 
by bye—who as 
much knowledge on the subject as the 
generality of people—that it is a poisonous 
toadstool. Enough has been said to show 
that a knowledge of botany is not only use- 
ful to every person, but that it is needful 
for the preservation of health and life. 

As with botany, so with entomology. The 
farmer as well as having a knowledge of 
plant life should also have a knowledge of 
the insects which affect the plants. The 
hop produce of this country has been injured 
by a small insect in one year to the extent of 
£450,000. Ina field of 15 acres at Passing- 
hain, in the year 1881-2 the damage done by 
wireworms upon two crops—one of turnips 
and the other of wheat—was estimated at 
£186, exclusive oflabour. On another farm 
at Old Alresford the loss by the same insect 
on 1000 acres is set down by the farmer at 


some passer has 


ft00 per annum. Other insects and many 
other cases of injury might be named, but 
these will sufficiently show that we are 
annually suffering from great losses, and 
depredations, caused by which 
might easily be, either greatly diminished, 


insects, 


or entirely prevented, if the persons con- 
cerned had only a sufficient instruction, and 
proper training in the matter. Of the 
insect which affect our crops, our clothes, 
or our furniture, most people are profoundly 
ignorant. Not long ago a case was tried at 
Liverpool in which a person sought to 
recover damages from a furniture maker 
because the hair linings had been eaten by 
the larve of a moth, which feeds exclusively 
upon animal matter, and he assigned as a 
reason that the furniture had been stnffed 
with a vegetable substance, which had bred 
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the insects! Not long ago I was staying 
with a friend at 
morning a letter came enclosing some insects 
which the writer said had injured his crops. 
He further said that he had killed all he 
could, but wished for further instructions 
in order to prevent the ravages, as he could 
not keep them under. On opening the 
parcel we found five species: of carnivorous 


Liverpool, when one 


beetles, which never ate a leaf of vegetation 
in their whole lives, and which had, most 
probably, been preying upon some vegetable 
feeding insects which had caused the real 
So the man had been killing his 
The interesting subject of 


injury. 
best friends. 
silk-culture requires a knowledge of ento- 
mology to develop it to a much larger 
extent than it is at present possible to see. 
Of every branch of natural history the 
same might be said. The habits of birds 
and animals are very little understood, even 
by those luminaries who pretend to make 
laws for their protection, or those societies, 
or that society, which commissions itself to 
It is 
all very well to be humane; it is patriotic 
to be kind to those animals which are be- 
neath us in the scale of existence. But such 


see that those laws are carried out. 


humanity and such kind feeling cannot be 
taught by Act of Parliament. It should be 
begun in the cradle, impressed upon the 
mother’s lap, and carried out in the school. 
But these laws which have been made by 
the law-makers ‘of this country have no 
principle: the bird which destroys the 
noxious insect, and the one which destroys 
the farmer’s grain, are alike protected by 
the tender-hearted ‘‘ Society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals.’’ Why does not 
this society begin at the beginning? Why 
does it not go into the school, where the 
child’s mind is young and pliable, and 
where it can be moulded into any shape or 
Not long ago it 
was my painful misfortune to witness a 
teacher in one of the Huddersfield Board 


form, either good cor evil. 
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Schools take up a stone and cruelly break 
the back of a harmless frog. He did it 
without any object, except that of wanton 
mischief. While we have teachers of this 
kind to teach the young, can we expect them 
to be kind to the lower animals? Such an 
act, in my opinion, isa crime, and should 
warrant the person being brought before 
the Board and asked for some explanation 
of his conduct. Such incidents show that 
there is a lack, and in many cases a very 
great lack, of a knowledge upon Natural 
History subjects—an ignorance—a gap in 
learning, which it is our bounden duty to do 
our best to see filled up. Not one of you, I 
am certain, will deny that there is a great 
need for Natural History instruction, and I 
think I have said sufficient to convince any 
sensible person that it would be a great 
advantage to have our knowledge upon 
these subjects greatly extended; the ques- 
tion now remains to be asked—Can it be 
done? and how ? 

Here we are met by two very great diffi- 
culties: first, the teachers and the scholars 
have already too much to learn; and in the 
next place, if time permitted, the teachers 
are, as @ vule, incapable of giving any but 
the very simplest instruction in these mat- 
ters. Let me deal with the former objection 
first. I have already said that education is 
now reduced to a system of “cram.” That 
head which is capable of taking in the 
greatest variety of subjects in the least 
possible time, and retaining such until an 
examination-day, is supposed to be the best 
educated. Children—at least, board-school 
children, where, I believe, education is 
carried on better than in many other schools 
—are worked up to the very utmost pitch. 
Children are kept at lessons very closely, 
especially just before an examination, when 
they have to put in an hour or more per 
day over the ordinary time. At such times, 
those who live at a distance from their 
school have not sufficient time to go home 
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for meals, and these have to be swallowed 
in haste, and improperly masticated, or 
interfered with in the process of digestion. 
Besides this, a child who promises to be 
clever is loaded with home lessons, not only 
sufficient to occupy the whole of the even- 
ing, but perhaps also enough to cause 
dreaming about them in the night. 
all this is done for the sake of the govern- 
The child’s brain is made a 
tool by which the teacher is to earn money. 


Now 
ment grant. 


Prizes are offered, but only for the number 
of attendances: merit deserves no reward, 
and every prize that is offered is made sub- 
ject to the number of attendances, or, in 
other words, is a ‘‘grab”’ at the goverment 
grant. I believe in teaching for the love of 
knowledge; in building upa sure education, 
if it be slow, and not trying to cram a child’s 
head like forcing zrated lemonade into a 
glass bottle. The teachers, too, I believe, 
have also little leisure. Not long ago I was 
told of one teacher who was at school at 
half-past four in the morning and there 
until eleven at night. When teachers go 
out with me on Saturday afternoons they 
have frequently been at a class or an exami- 
nation all the morning. It is, in fact, a 
never-ceasing work. 

I have also told you that speaking 
generally, the teachers do not profess to 
have any knowledge of Natural History. 
Some few, it is true, are certified, and hold 
certificates to teach special subjects, bnt let 
us see how these certificates are obtained. 
A young man (young women generally — 
have more sense), determines to go in for 
a certificate to teach botany. He joins 
a three or six months botanical class. 
He has no knowledge of botany, has no love 
for the subject, beyond his desire to possess 
a certificate. He buys a text book or a 
class book upon the subject. He looks up 
all the questions which have been asked by 
examiners in past years, in order that he 
may guess at the questions most likely to be 
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asked. He compares these questions in 
order to see what class of questions are most 
frequently asked. His one object is to pass, 
and having passed, he has become a botanist 
competant to teach. His books are now 
laid aside, sold or given toa friend. What 
little interest he had in the subject is over; 
but he has satisfied the Educational Depart- 
ment, he has passed a certain examination, 
and though in many cases profoundly 
ignorant of the subject, is permitted to 
teach. That a teacher should undergo 
some kind of examination before he teaches 
any subject is only right and proper, but a 
recommendation from a scientific body 
should, in my opinion carry much more 
weight than a certificate obtained by an 
examination of this kind. 

Under these circumstances the look out 
for Natural History education is somewhat 
gloomy, but it isa necessity, and as such 
we must steadily press for it; we are, if 
slowly, marching on in the right direction, 
for the importance of Natural History is 
being more and more recognised. 

Let us now come to the more practical 
part of the question, and meet the two 
difficulties I have just presented. The 
defect in incompetent teachers might to 
some extent be remedied by giving preference 
to those who had some knowledge of these 
subjects. In many schools the present 
teachers are being gradually trained in 
botany, and in the worst of cases the diffi- 
culty could be got over by employing a 
demonstrator who, could, when several 
schools are under one management, take 
them in rotation one after another, aday or 
half a day in each week. But Natural 
History should form a part of the regular 
course of lessons, and eventually, if not now, 
every teacher should be required to mix 
this with the regular lessons. 

Too much importance is given to some 
subjects, and too little to Natural History. 
Take, for instance, grammar. Every child 


a 


All the minute 
the words classified 
detail, and a minutie is gone into, which if 
asked for in the case of insects would be 
called ridiculous. In the 4th Standard 
“ Empire Reader Home Lesson Book,”’ by 
Mr. S. B. Tait, which is used by one of my 
children, out of 76 pages, 22 are devoted to 
grammar, while n-t a line is said about 
Natural History. I do not regard this, 
understand, as any taultof Mr. Tait’s. I 
know that he is as anxious as I am to see 
Natural History form a part of education, 
but he had to write to meet a certain code, 
and not, perhaps, exactly what he thought 
best. Grammar is very necessary for those 
who wish to become teachers of it, 
writers, or speakers, but for ordinary people 


is instructed in grammar. 


technicalities, in 


or 


the technicalities of grammar are of no 
use. A child if brought up in proper 
company, where they speak properly, and 
who read well written books, will learn to 
speak grammatically by hearing others doit, 
and if the persons with whom the child 
associates do not speak grammatically, 
however you instruct it in grammar, it will 
speak as others do. Up to the age of ten 
or twelve I should do away with all gram- 
mar lessons, except general principles, and 
the simplest rules. This would give time 
for something else, and a part of that time 
might be occupied with Natural History. 
Then again, many of the ordinary lessons 
might be converted into Natural History 
lessons with no extra labour, and no extra 
tax upon the scholar. 


a spelling lesson. 


Take, for instance, 
My girl comes home 
with a list of perhaps 30 or 50 words to 
learn and spell fora home lesson. ‘These 
words are written at random, without 
any regard to class or order, not even 
to grammar. Why not classify them ? 
Begin at the top of a man’s head and name 
thirty parts of his body; thirty names of 
plants; thirty names of stars: thirty forms 
of insects; thirty kinds of birds; thirty 
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shapes of leaves; thirty plants, and their 
uses; and three hundred more thirties too 
obvious for me to particularise. By this 
method the thirty words would become 
associated in the child’s mind with a certain 
object or objects, and thus a double lesson 
would be learnt with the same labour as an 
ordinary spelling lesson. The same prin- 
ciple might very easily be extended to 
arithmetic, and a double lesson learnt in 
place of the meaningless problems which 
are now sometimes (I am afraid very often) 
set forth. I think I have made this suffi- 
ciently clear for you to understand my 
meaning. 


Besides such lessons as these, which in 
reality are ordinary lessons, I should have 
set lessons by a special teacher. These 
lessons or, most of them, during the summer 
months, especially in botany and entomo- 
logy, would be best given out of doors, at 
the very places where the specimens could 
be found. Such lessons are much more im- 
pressive and lasting in effect than those given 
indoors; besides, delicate children whose 
health is often impoverished by close appli- 
cation to school, would have an opportunity 
of gaining new life, strength, and vigour, to 
cope better with other lessons on their 
return. Besides the lessons learnt in the 
field being more lasting, they are more 
quickly and more easily learnt. Not long 
ago, aperson who had for some time been at- 
tending an in-door botanical class asked me 
which part of a plant is the corolla. Books 
had been read and lessons nad been given, 
but the simple act of taking up a flower and 
pointing out the part in question, at once 
fixed the fact in her mind perhaps never to 
Besides, in these out-door 
lessons, specimens might be collected and 
preserved, which would form a little museum 
in every school, which would not only bea 
pleasant recollection for those who had 
taken part in forming, but would be a 


be forgotten. 
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source of endless instruction for indoor 
lessons, when from bad weather or from 
any other cause, they were unable to get 
out. 

Life should be made a pleasure, and 
while we labour or while we learn, if that 
labour or that learning can be converted 
into pleasure, we should by all means have 
it so converted. What child is there 
which does not love the country? The 
green fields dotted with their buttercups 
and daisies is the child’s Paradise. Take it 
there, instruct it in simple language, the 
simpler the better, but still strictly correct, 
it will derive unbounded pleasure, it will 
learn an everlasting lesson without even 
knowing that it has been taught. 

We want places of scientific amusement 
and instruction. It should be begun in the 
school, but we want places where this taste 
can be cultivated when the school days are 
gone. A young person now leaving school 
finds himself beset on every side with evil 
temptations without anything to counter- 
balance them ; but it is not all sorrow, this 
world is not all a “ vale of tears.”’ 
Paradise, but people will not 
beauties ; 


It isa 
see its 
and here in a town like this 
(Huddersfield), where we have 200 to 300 
public-houses disseminating immorality, and 
no public museum, or art gallery, or free 
library to counteract them is a disgrace to 
the age in which we live. 


In the words of Wordsworth :— 


Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the year’s of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy, for she can so improve 

The mind that is within us, so impress 

With quickness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgement, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor the greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 

Ts full of blessings. 
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NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


Extyis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 


By Dr. J. W. 
Liverpool. 


Genus BEMBIDIUM. 


The insects comprised in this genus are 
very numerous, and many of them so much 
resemble closely allied species, that their 
identification is often a matter of some 
difficulty. The species now included in the 
genus vary much among themselves, and 
were originally classed in five or six different 
genera. One species, at least, is separated 
by its general appearance from all the 
others of the genus,I allude to B. palu- 
dosum, which is recognised at once by its 
prominent eyes, which cause it to resemble 
asmall Hlaphrus or a large Tachypus ; its 
colour is coppery or greenish bronze, and 
its size about 23 lines—being one of the 
largest species of the genus. It does not 
seem to be anywhere common, and is 
generally among the desiderata ofcollectors. 
Omitting this we may divide the remaining 
species of the genus into two principal 
groups, according as the thorax is long or 
short. 

In Group I. the thorax is transverse, that 
is, much broader from side to side than 
from front to back, and it is not narrowed 
behind, although four species of the group 
have the base slightly prominent in the 
middle and scolloped out at each side; but 
even here the posterior angles are blunt, 
and the sides between the anterior and 
posterior angles are not narrowed behind. 


Group I.—THORAX TRANSVERSE. 


a, Base of thorax straight or nearly so. 

B. rufescens. Head and thorax red; 
elytra bluish-brown. Length, 2} lines. 

B. quinquestriatum. Whole upper side 
dark green. Antennz yellow. Length, 2 
lines. 
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B. obtusum. Blackish green. Length, 1} 
lines. 
Of the above species rufescens seems tol- 


erably common, occuring in moss from 


autumn to spring ; guinquestriatwm is scarce, 
occurring alsoin moss on walls: and obtu- 
swum seems also fairly common, inhabiting 
during the winter similar situations. 

b Base of thorax slightly prominent in the 
middle, scolloped at each side. 

Two of the species of this sub-division 
are distinguished by having a distinct round 


-red spot before the apex of each elytron, the 


the apex itself being sometimes red. These 
are :— 


B. biguttatum. Length, 2 lines. Sides of 
the elytra nearly parailel. 
B. guttula. Length, 14 lines. Sides of 


the elytra more rounded. 

The remaining two species of this sub- 
division are destitute of the red spot, al- 
though often having the apex of the elytra 
somewhat reddish. 

B. @enewm Length, 2 lines. 
black, legs dark brown. — 

B. Mannerheimi. Length, 14 lines. Brown- 
ish-black ; legs yellow. 

Biguttatum, enewn, and guttula seem to 
be fairly common in wet places, as by the 
sides of tidal rivers; Mannerheimi is more 
local. 


Bronze- 


Group II.—THORAX NARROWED BEHIND, 
WITH SHARP POSTERIOR ANGLES. 


a. Strie as distinct at the sides and apex 
as near the suture. 
1. Strie on elytra not punctured. 
B. prasinum Bronze; elytra flat. Length 
2} lines. 
2. Strie deeply punctured throughout. 
B. punctulatum. Bronze-green. Length, 
2} lines. 
3 Strie punctured, but not to the apex. 
B ephippium. Elytra yellow, with a 
dark blotch behind; antennz and legs 
yellow. Length 14 lines. 
B. obliguum, Elytra bronze, with two 
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narrow toothed bands, and sometimes one 
or two small yellow spots at base. Antennz 
black, first joint red underneath; legs 
black. Length 2 lines. 

B. adustum. Elytra bronze, with broad 
toothed yellow bands (appearing sometimes 
as if the elytra were yellow with bronze 
bands) ; legs yellow; antennz brown with 
five basal joints more or less red. Length, 
2 lines. 

B.varium. Elytra bronze, with indis- 
tinct yellow bands; seventh stria not reach- 
ing the apex. Antenne brown, with four 
basal joints reddish. Length, 23 lines. 

B. flammulatum. Elytra bronze, with 
distinct toothed yellow bands; seventh 
stria reaching apex. Antenne as variwm. 
Length, 2} lines. 

Of the above species, adustwm and obli- 
guum are decidedly rare; while flammuia- 
tum, varium, ephippium, prasinwm, and 
punctulatum, are all fairly common, but 
local, frequenting damp places, in the beds 
of rivers, among shingle, &c. 

b—Sirie becoming fainter at the sides and 

apex. 
1.—Hlytra entirely black. Length, 1} 
lines. 

B minimum —Antennz entirely dark. 

B Schuppelii. 

B gilvipes—Antennze with two basal 
joints red. Gilvipes is longer, and has the 
thorax more narrowed behind than Schup- 
pelit The legs of the latter insect have dark 
femora, while in gilvipes they are entirely 
yellow. 

Minimum is common in muddy places, as 
on the banks of rivers; gilvipes is not very 
common, while Schuppelii is rare. 

2. Elytra black (or dark green and 
length 13 lines) nith a round red spot 
- near the apex of each. 

B. Sturmii.—Elytra black, with several 
small yellow spots on the front half. Length 
1} lines. 

B. doris—Black; furrows between the 
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eyes converging towards the mouth. Length 
13 lines. - 

B. assimile—Head, thorax, and elytra 
dark green; thorax much narrowed behind. 
Length, 1} lines. 

B.Clarkii.—Head, thorax, and elytra dark 
green; thorax not much narrowed behind. 
Length, 14 lines. 

None of these species are at all common, 
while Stwrmii is scarce. Of their habits I 
know nothing. 


A VISIT TO ST. KILDA. 
By C. W. Date, Glanvilles, Wootton. 


Havine long wished to pay a visit to this 
famous isle, I left Oban on Friday, July 
27th, in the Hebridean, about ten o’clock in 
the morning. After going the usual course 
through the Sound of Mull and past Isher- 
mory, we bore to the left; and after paying 
a visit to the Isles of Call and Tiree, arrived 
at Barra, where we stopped and went on 
shore for a couple of hours. Turning over 
a few stones, I met with Carabus catensu- 
latus, Abax striola, Nebria brevicollis and 
Otiorhychus rugifrons Crambus culmellus 
was also there. After leaving Barra, we 
reached Lochboisdale, in South Mist, about 
midnight, where several of the passengers 
landed for fishing, a capital hotel having 
been built there. Next, we stopped at 
Lochmaddy, in North Mist. After leaving 
Lochmaddy, we bore round to the left, 
calling at Obbe, the southernmost part of 
Harris. Then we steamed away straight 
for St. Kilda, and after a passage of six 
hours on a beautifully smooth sea, arrived 
at the tight little isle at four o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon. The captain gave me 
four hours on shore, which I utilized by 
its entomology. The isle, 
which is very bare, is closely fed down 
with sheep and cattle. The cliffs, which 


investigating 
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beat back the whole force of the Atlantic, 
are of stupendous height—one of them, 
Conachan, is about 1,300 feet high, and cut 


down almost perpendicularly to the water’s 


edge. There are about seventy or eighty 
inhabitants, whose habits, as may be readily 
believed, are of the most primitive kind. 
The live on the east side of the isle, where 
is the only landing place, and grow a few 
oats and potatoes. There I noticed the 
corn marigold (Chrysanthemum segetwm) 
I also found the primrose in full bloom, the 


bog pimpernel and the cotton rush. There. 


are no brambles to tear the net. The 
insects I captured are, as follows:— 
Crambus culmellus, Bactra lanceolana, Gly- 
phipteryx thrasonella, and one of Anaitis 
plagiata (which escaped) amongst the Lepi- 
doptera; Limniphilus awricola, Polycentropus 
irroratus, and Berea pygme@a amongst the 
Trichoptera; Micropheus crassipes, Doli- 
cophus atratus and nubilus amongst the 
Diptera; Lygus fabulinus and Jassus agres- 
tis amongst the Hemiptera; Neb7ia brevi- 
collis anda few common Harpalidw under 
stones amongst the Coleoptera; and, of 
course, the ubiquitous ear-wig Forficula 
auricularia. Ina book lent me by a fellow- 
passenger—‘‘ An Account of the Isle of St. 


Kilda, chiefly in reference to its natural | 


history,’ by John Macgilliveray, 1840—I see 
the following butterfly and beetles men- 


tioned :—Satyrus pamphilus, Hlaphrus Lap- | 
ponicus, cupreus and tassalatus, Carabus | 


catenulatus and granulatus, Byrrhus eneus, | 
| Paisley is of a very varied character. 


| the north, and about three miles distant, is 
| the Clyde, and between it and the town we 
| have some splendid tracks of heather and 
is full of | 
feathered animals; the sea is covered with | 
them (solan geese, fulmar petrels, puffins, | 
&c.); the ground is speckled with them | 
like a flowery meadow in May. The women | 
look like feathered Mercurias, for their | 
shoes are made of a gannet’s skin. Every- | 


and Geotrupes sylvaticus. 
Of the far-off island of St. Kilda,— 


Whose lovely race 
Resign the setting sun to Indian worlds,— 


Macculloch says,—''The air 


thing smells of feathers. St. Kilda is far 
out on the bosom of the broad Atlantic, 
eighty miles west of the Butt of Lews, and 
belongs to Macleod, of Macleod. 

After leaving St. Kilda and spending the 
greater part of Sunday at Tarbert, in 
Harris, I took leave of the pleasant captain 
of the Hebridean and my fellow-passengers 
at Dunnegan, in the Isle of Skye. My 
exploits there in Harris and North Mist 
may form matter for another article. I 
must not forget to mention the shoal of 
bottle-nose whales we saw disporting them- 
selves in the briny ocean off the coast of - 
Skye. 


COLLECTING 
ROUND PAISLEY, 


RENFREWSHIRE. 


By A. STEWART, Paisley. 

Reports from this part of the country are 
not over numerous, and the few we have 
seen were mostly penned by English visitors, 
and consequently were only partial. Most 
of these were from Perthshire, an occasion- 
al one from Arran and the Northern islands. 
No doubt these are the best districts that 
have yet been discovered, but ‘‘ There are 
as good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it,’ and Scotland has got many ento- 
mological surprises in store for those who 
have the inclination and opportunity to seek 
pastures new. The collecting ground round 
To 


pine. To the south, and about two miles 
distant, we have the Gleniffer Braes, nearly 
300 feet above sea level, on the top of which 
isa long plateau, which extends over to the 
Ayrshire coast. Great tracks of this are 
moorland, with a sprinkling of pine woods 
and stunted oaks: insects here are much 
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scarcer than on the other side of the town, 
and those that do occur are species that are 
generally found in similar situation, such as 
C. munitata, C. Haworthii, M furva, Se 
The season upon the whole has been an 
improvement on its predecessor, and al- 
' though some insects that are usually com- 
mon were entirely absent, strange to say, 
those that are generally scarcer were in 
greater abundance than we have ever seen 
| them, and a perusal of the following list will 
give some idea of how we were employed 
during the season of 1883. 
have only noted such species as are of some 
importance, leaving out the commoner sorts 
these being in their usual abundance, and 
_ excepting an odd variety were seldom touch- 
ed upon. 
April 6th was the first night that the net 
| was out, and although it was coldand gusty, 


To save space I 


several multistrigaria were observed: be- 
tween this and the zoth, although usually 
common, only about half-a-dozen were set. 
On the 13th of the same month, suffumata 
appeared, but it was also rather scarce; 
this insect here comes freely to sallow 
_bloom. May is generally a quiet month in 
Lepidoptera, but during it badiata, illunaria, 
rumicis, thalassina, punctaria, occur freely 
_ here, but this season with the exception of 
one (7umicis), were entirely absent. 4th 
| June, indigata and variata put in an appear- 
ance, and continued up to the 18th, about a 
_ dozen of each being taken. Plecta, basilinea, 
batis, bidentata, and cubicularis appeared on 
_ the 11th June, but were scarce; and pusaria 
common. The 18th added piniaria and 
velleda, common; porphyrea and exanthe- 
maria frequent; this last is usually common. 
On the roth, rurea, lucipara, thalassina 
came, one of each, to sugar. Sugar was 
_ Only tried at intervals as it proved altogether 
a failure here. The bloom of the Ragged 
Robin (Lychnis flos-cuculi) was tried, and 
_ one specimen of cucubali taken on the 28th ; 
arcuosa, common (but not at the flowers). 
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30th June, piniaria common, Bouchardana 
three, Adusta one, at rest ona pine trunk; 
occellata and pinivorana frequent; picana, 
subtristata, and alchemillata common, and 
litura one. 3rd July, impura, pectinitaria, 
xanthographa, common; conigera one. 5th 
July, at the Lychnis, bracte one; festuce 
common; capsincola one; V-aurewm fre- 
quent; and hectus scarce. 11th July, stag- 
16th July, cota and festiva 
18th July, munitata common ; stra- 


nalis common. 
scarce. 
mineana, a few. 2oth July, caudana com- 
mon; and a few of furva. 24th July, mar- 
garitata common; pyraliata and populata 
usually common, only one of the former, 


and the latter scarce. 


August 2nd, a few of furva. Between this 
and the 24th, I spent a fortnight on the 
Cumbre (Maillport). This is usually a good 
locality—at least, during this part of the 
season,—but insects were very scarce, and 
nothing taken worth recording. Returning 
home on the 24th, I took elinguaria, the 
first I have taken in this locality ; micacea 
and testata common. 25th, immanata com- 
mon. 29th, fulva, usually pientiful, very 
scarce. September 6th, selago,1; Haworthii 
a good few, at the flowers of Solidago Jaco- 
bea (ragwort); furva rather commoner than 
usual, 18 being taken in five visits to its 
locality; caudana common; augustana, a 
few. October 5th, dilutata common; 2 of 
litura at sugar. November 3rd, brumata 
common. 


This concludes my list of captures for 
1883, and although, as I previously re- 
marked, some of our usual takes we absent, 
this was fully made up by an wnusual 


{ abundance of some of our good things. 


Those that were above the average are, as 
follows :—festuce, V-aureum, Havorthii, 
Jurva and munitata. 

Larve of various kinds have been more 


abundant this autumn than they have been 


for several years, and the fact promises well 
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for the season of 1884, at least, let us hope 
sO. . 

We would like to see lists from readers in 
other parts of the country. 


BRITISH MOTHS. 


By Joun E. Rosson. 
THE Genus HYBERNIA. 


In the third volume of this magazine a 
brief. paper was given shewing the young 
collector how to recognize the wingless 
females of this and other genera of Winter 
Moths. Plates were also given of the whole 
of the species, and of several varieties. The 
present seems an appropriate time to treat 
more fully on the various species, appearing ~ 
as they do, during those months that seem 
least likely for insects to emerge from pupa, 
and when cold and storm are not the in- 
ducements to lead the Lepidopterist forth 
with net in hand. Itis a problem worthy 
of careful investigation to enquire why those 
species that emerge, during what are gen- 
erally called the winter months, have so 
nearly all wingless females, and why so few 
of those appearing at other seasons are 
apterous. Iam using the term ‘‘ wingless”’ 
in its practical sense, for though most of 
them have some rudiments of wings, they 
are, in none of the species to which I refer, 
of the slightest service for flight. Iam not 
aware that any reason has been given for 
this, and the only suggestion I have to make 
must not be taken for more than a sugges- 
tion only. The season at which these species 
emerge is the stormiest of the year. The 
trees are stripped of their leaves, and the 
shelter afforded by woods or hedges, from 
severe winds, is less at this period than at 
any other. Insects fitting about from tree 
to tree would be more liable to destruction, 
and it may therefore be that partly from 
disuse, and partly from the fact that those 
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that could not fly were more likely to escape 


during the prevalance of a storm, their 


wings may gradually have become aborted 
as we find them. A corroborative case may 
be quoted. ‘“ Mr. Wollaston has discovered 
the remarkable fact that 200 beetles, out of 
the 550 species inhabiting Madeira, are so 
far deficient in wings that they cannot fly; 
and that of the twenty-nine endemic genera, 
no less that twenty-three have all their 
species in this condition! Several facts,— 
namely, that beetles in many parts of the 
world are frequently blown into the sea and 
perish; that the beetles in Madeira, as ob- 
served by Mr. Wollaston, lie much conceal]- 
ed, until the wind lulls and the sun shines : 
that the proportion of wingless beetles is 
larger on the exposed Desertas than in 
Madeira itself; and especially the extra- 
ordinary fact, so strongly insisted on by 
Mr. Wollaston, that certain large groups 
of beetles, elsewhere excessively num- 
erous, which absolutely require the use 
of their wings, are here almost entirely 
absent ;—these several considerations make 
me believe that the wingless condition of so 
many Madeira beetles is mainly owing to 
the action of natural selection combined 
probably with disuse. 


successive generations, 


For, during many 

each individual 
beetle which flew least, either from its 
wings having been ever so little less perfect- 
ly developed, or from indolent habit, will 
have had the best chance of surviving from 
not being blown out to sea; and, on the 
other hand, those beetles which most readily 
took to flight would oftenest have been 
blown to sea and thus destroyed” (Darwin, 
Origen of Species) . 

The genus Hybernia are represented in 
this country by five species—Rupicapraria, 
Leucophearia, Aurantiaria, Progemmaria, 
and Defoliaria. On the continent two other 
species are found—Bajaria, which is pretty 
generally distributed, and Ankeraria, a 
species not described till 1861, and which 
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appears to be confined to Hungary. They 
are easily distinguished from each other in 
either sex. and the following tables of the 
British species—the first of which is chiefly 
copied from Stainton—may be useful :— 
MALES. 
A. F.W. brown..........H rupicapraria. 
B. F.W. whitish, with grey-brown mark- 
ings; central portion whitish, basal and 
outer portions black or blackish ...... eC 


H. leucophearia. 
C. F.W. ochreous. 


a. First line much angulated .......... 


Hi. defoliaria. 
b. First line nearly straight. 


1. Hind wings whitish, 2 progemmaria. 


Zi ‘ tinted with pale orange, 
Hi. aurantiaria. 
FEMALES. 
PEPPEPIECEOUS! ioc w coc we ce oes HI, defoliaria. 


B. Wings quite rudimentary 7 leucophearia 
C. Wings short and narrow. 


ONE IMEC Moe closes oes o's = H. awrantiaria. 
6. Brown; hind margin straight; a dark- 
er central band ...... A rupicapraria. 


D. Wings of considerable size, marked as 

mm the male’ los. .2... H. progemmaria, 

I would refer readers to Vol. ii., page 29, 

for a table comparing these with the females 
of the winter moths of other genera. 


RUPICAPRARIA. 
The Early Moth. 

The insect emerges at the very beginning 
of January, and may be met with till March 
is far advanced. The male is much attrac- 
ted by light, and may be met with in some 
numbers on the lamps in country places or 
the suburbs of towns where sloe or white- 
thorn hedges abound. It does not appear 
to fly very early, and I have found it most 
abundant about midnight. It seeks the 
best shelter it can to pass the day, and I 
have found it on the underside of fallen 
trees, stray railway sleepers, and even under 
stones. It may also be taken with the net 
as it flies about the tops of the leafless 
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hedges. The female hides during the day 
at the roots of the hedges, and towards 
midnight crawls up and along the branches. 
On a suitable night they may be found 
hanging at the very tip of a twig. I have 
seen no observations as to their ability to 
withstand cold, but I am of opinion that 
severe frost merely makes them seek shelter 
and become torpid. I have found the males 
abundant before a severe frost, noticed their 
entire disappearance during its prevalence, 
and seen them as abundant as before the very 
first night after it had broken, and while 
the ground was not yet cleared of snow, or 
too sodden to allow their safe emergence 
from pupa. 

The imago has rather dark fore wings, so 
slightly scaled that they look quite trans- 
parent as they sit on the glass of a lighted 
lamp, and a beginner might imagine them 
too much worn to be worth taking. The 
lines are darker than the ground colour and 
there is a very distinct spot at the disc. 
One variety has been named —Jbdicaria, 
H.S.—which, according to Staudinger, is 
more obscurely marked than the type. I 
have never seen the form, which the same 
authority states occurs in France, &c. It is 
the var. Nigricaria of Haworth. 

The larva is green or brown, with numer- 
ous longitudinal whitish or yellowish lines. 
It is a very variable larva. The segments 
are generally very distinctly marked with 
dark on the upper portion and the division 
at the sides yellowish. In some the dorsal 
region seems marked off into squares alter- 
nating with the ground colour and a darker 
shade, the lines being visible throughout. 
It feeds on Sloe and Whitethorn, and is 
full-fed in June, when it crawls down the 
stem, and changes to pupa in a web spun 
among the fallen leaves at the bottom. 


LEUCOPHEARIA. 
The Spring Usher. 
This species does not emerge so early as 
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the last, not putting in an appearance until 
February. It appears to prefer open 
woodland where there is little undergrowth. 
The only locality where I know it occurs 
in this district is the Bishop’s Park, Bishop 
Auckland; it does not occur in any of the 
Denes or denser woods in my more 
immediate neighbourhood, where dense 
undergrowth affords abundant shelter. In 
the Bradford district the same thing obtains. 
In the wood where Mr. Carter obtains it 
most abundantly, there is no undergrowth, 
while in another immediately adjacent, 
though there are plenty of oak trees, there 
is also an abundance of underwood, and 
comparatively few leucophearia are found. 
Mr. Carter believes they emerge from 
pupa about mid day, when they crawl up 
the trunks of oak trees to expand their 


wings and remain there till their evening | 


hour of flight. 
easy reach, and may be boxed without 
trouble unless the day be very bright, when 
the collectors approach occasionally disturbs 
them. The females are less easy to find, 
and conceal themselves by day in the 
crevices of the bark. 

The forewings of the male of this species 
have a whitish ground colour, the lines 
tolerably distinct, and the whole mottled 
and marbled with grey brown. It has a 
strong tendency to vary so as to leave the 
central portion of the wings white, and 
examples are quite common which might be 
described as having a dark basal patch, 
being white between the lines, and dark 
beyond. This extreme form has a very 
different appearance to the mottled speci- 
mens. It also appears as though the dark 
scales, wanting in the central portion of the 
wing in these forms were all condensed in 
the other parts, which are also generally 
darker in these examples. I have one with 
the basal patch and hind margin nearly black, 
Mr. Carter has one quite so, and doubtless 
similar specimens exist in other collectlons. 


They generally sit within 


I speak of the insect having a tendency to 
vary in this direction, because I have never 
seen or heard of other varieties. It might 
be expected that examples would occur 
with the wings all dark or all light, and I 
should be glad to know if any such exist. I 
expect those named above are the form 
called marmorinaria by Esper. 

The larva is green, the usual lines white 
or yellow. It varies considerably in colour, 
and is sometimes marbled with whitish 
spots with darker edges, or marked with 
dark brown spots on the back, &c., &c. It 
feeds on oak principally, Merrin adds 
Maple, and Owen Wilson, Elm. It changes 
on the surface of the ground. 


AURANTIARIA. 
The Scarce Umber. 

This is an Autumn species, beginning to 
emerge about the end of October, and in an 
open season may be found till near 
Christmas. Like Leucophearia they emerge 
during the day, and the males may be taken 
at night resting on tree trunks, grass, &c., 
&c. It does not fly much, unless the night 
be very mild. Sometimes they may be 
found on lamps near trees; so far as my 
experience goes, they only go to light on 
calm dark mild nights. During the day 
they conceal themselves more than the last 
species, but bestif themselves almost dusk, 
but I have seen it fying in the sun at mid- 
day. The females are more active later 
on, and at 9 or 10 o’clock may be found 
crawling about the branches and twigs. 
During the day the female must be sought 
in the crevices of the bark. They cannot be 
mistaken for those of defoliaria, as the 
latter are quite apterous, while the females 
of aurantiaria have narrow orange coloured 
wings. 

The male expands over an inch and a 
half. The forewings are yellowish ochreous 
dusted with darker specks, the lines are 
generally distinct, and the space between 
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them paler. Beyond the paler portion 
there is sometimes a darker band, leaving 
hind margin paler. I have one darkish 
specimen, nearly unicolourous. Mr. Carter 
has one with a dark marginal border of a 
purplish tint, which, I should think, is quite 
abnormal, and likely to be a rare form. 
The larva is one I have never seen, nor 
have I a note of any satisfactory description. 
Stainton, translating Hubner, says, ‘ dull 
grey-green ; sub-dorsal line whitish; head, 
anal segment and legs ochreous. Newman 
says, ‘‘ Described by Mr. Hornby. When 
first hatched it is ofa deep yellow colour, 
which grows gradually darker until it be- 
comes nearly black, excepting a medio- 
dorsal yellow stripe; when full fed it is 
dusky greenish black, with a light medio- 
Owen Wilson quotes the 
above but given no description of his own. 
It appears to feed on a variety of trees, 
Birch, Oak, Elm, Whitethorn, &c., &c. 


dorsal stripe” 


PROGEMMARIA. 
The Dotted Border. 

This is, perhaps, the most abundant 
species of the genus,’and that most gener- 
distributed. Like leucophearia, it emerges 
in the early part of the year, appearing 
towards the end of February or in March. 
The males are readily found on palings, tree 
trunks, &c., by day, and in the usual way at 
night. The females, which are conspicuous 
from the peculiar appearance of their little 
wings—which stand out as if set for the 
cabinet—must conceal themselves with some 
care, for I have rarely found them except at 
night, when they may be obtained witha 
light, as they crawl about the leafless twigs 
and branches. The males have the fore- 
wings light reddish ochreous, the space 
between the lines paler, and the hind margin 
darker. By imperceptible gradations these 
shade into darker forms, until they are uni- 
formly dark greyish-brown, with the central 
portion as dark as the rest of the wing. It 
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may always be recognized by the ‘dotted 
border,’’ a row of small dots, close to the 
hind margin of all wings, and easily seen in 
the darkest specimens. The hind wings of 
these dark forms are very much darker than 
those of what may be considered the type. 
The wings of the female, as stated in the 
table, are comparatively of considerable 
size, and are exactly as if a specimen, set 
for the cabinet, had had its wings cut off 
about quarter of an inch from the body ; 
they are, however, perfect wings, with 
fringes and markings exactly as in the males. 
Even of the unicolourous form, there is a 
similarly marked female. 

The larva is very slender, and presents a 
great variety of-colour and markings. It 
varies from brown to grey, the lines are 
paler, and the head and legs reddish. Some- 
times there are oblique lines on the centre 
segments, diamond shaped marks on the 
back, or other differences not easily to des- 
cribe briefly. It feeds on a variety of trees, 
not seeming very choice in its diet. It is 
full fedin June or July, and changes to pupa 
below the surface. 


DEFOLIARIA. 
The Mottled Umber. 

I do not know whether this insect takes 
its name from the fact that it appears just 
after the trees have been defoliated by the 
blasts of winter, or because the larve are 
at times so abundant as to strip the foliage 
from the trees in midsummer. Either 
derivation would be appropriate enough. 
In habit, this insect somewhat resembles 
aurantiaria. It emerges from the pupa 
about mid-day, and may then be found 
with the wings limp on the trunks of trees, 
an easy prey to the collector, and there it 
remains until the time for flight. Like 
aurantiaria, also, it often conceals itself 
during the day, and when on tree trunks it 
frequently sits rather high up. The females 
are to be found later at night, like all the 
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others of the genus, crawling about the twigs 
and branches of the trees. Being perfectly 
apterous, they have no difficulty in hiding 
during the day in the chinks and crevices 
of the bark, where oniy a careful search will 
discover them. 

The male defoliaria is so very variable 
that scarcely two specimens can be found 
exactly alike. The base of the fore-wings is 
light ochreous, followed by a dark irregular 
band; the central portion is also light 
ochreous with a distinct disc’ spot, then 
another dark irregular band and the hind 
margin paler. In some specimens the con- 
trast between the paler and darker portions 
of the wing is very marked, the darker 
marks being nearly black; other specimens 
have the paler portions suffused with orange 
or fuscous, and these specimens rarely have 
the dark bands contrasting so greatly. From 
this form it varies by regular gradations to 
specimens with the wingsquite unicolourous. 
These unicolourous examples are dark dull 
fuscous. It will be seen then, that as the 
dark markings become paler, the paler por- 
tions of the wing become darker, as though 
there were always a similar amount of 
colouring matter on the wings, which was 
either concentrated in the bands or more or 
less diffused over the wings. Eight varieties, 
all well marked, were figured on the plate 
in Vol. iii., referred to above, but none of 
them are deserving a distinctive name, as 
every gradation between them may be 
found. Only the very extreme forms are 
at all scarce. 

I have never reared the species, and quote 
the description of the larva from Stainton’s 
Manual :—‘' Reddish brown on the back; 
spiracular line broad, yellow, with a red 
spot on each segment.’”’ It feeds on a great 
variety of trees, and changes to a pupa on 
or just below the surface. 

I am greatly indebted to Mr. Carter, of 
Bradford, for assistance in preparing this 


paper, 
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HAGGERSTON 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Third Pocket-Box Exhibition of this 
Society was held, as announced in our 
October number, in their rooms, 10, Brown- 
low Street, Dalston, on the 15th November, 
and was undoubtedly the best they have 
yet held, although confined to insects taken 
or bred this year. Nearly fifty entomolo- 
gists exhibited and were present, and many 


rarities and some curious and interesting 


varieties were shown. The boxes of Messrs. 


| 


; 
; 


Boden, Machin, and G. Clarke were speci- 
ally admired. Mr. Boden’s exhibit included 
fine bred series of S. chrysidiformis and 
cynipiformis, H. auroraria, EH. nigrocostana, 
P. abietella, C. ordnaniana, M. Bouchardana, 
inflatella, and S.inconspicuella. Mr Machin’s 
box contained a very fine bred series of 
G. smaragdaria, and Mr. G. Clark's con- 
tained a wonderful series of @. exulis from 
Rannock which showed great variation in 
Among other rarities exhibited 
were a pair of bred B fuliginaria shown by 
Mr. Upton; a fine series of W centonalis by 
Mr. Adkin; A alni, WN. sparganti, Z con- 
formis, and NW. citialis by Mr. E. T. Cooke ; 
E toga‘a, D. albimacula, 8 chrysidiformis, 
&c., by Mr. T. Eedle; G. smaragdaria was 
also exhibited by Mr. D. Pratt, along with 
N. hispidaria and a fine variety of 7. munda ; 


colour. 


D. lineata, S. ickneumoniformis, cynipiformis 
and culicijormis; T. miniosa, E. irriguata, 
A cinerea, T. gothicay &c., &c., by Mr. J. A. 
Clark. Among many fine varieties, we par- 
ticularly mention one of the silver form of 
P. phlwas, known abroad as Schmidtit, 
shown by Dr. Seguiria, who had also a 
curious variety of WM. albicillata, the mark- 
ings of which took the form of the figure 3. 
Varieties of caja were there, of course. 
Mr. Goldthwaite showed a very curious one. 
Mr. J. A. Cooper had three—two abnormally 
dark and one light. He also exhibited the 
variety conversaria of B. repandata and 
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a black example of the same insect. Mr. 
Cooper had also a dark form of S. 
fagi and a fine variety of P. phleas. 
Besides these he exhibited a beautiful series 
of M artemis, the larve producing which 
had been fed on honeysuckle, Mr. R.G. 
Burry had a very abnormal specimen of 
Ff. yiniaria, which had the pectinated an- 
tennz of the male insect, while the wings 
were like those of the female. He also had 
some bred W trepida. &. Mr. Gurney 
exhibited a variety of YZ. amataria, also 
X. silago, P. chrysitis, &. Messrs. H. & H. 
M. Jobson had in their box two good varie- 
ties of Corydon, one being a female, a variety 
of A exclamationis, and specimens of S 
convolvult, M. hastata, C. lychnitis, &c., &c. 
Mr. H. Schooling exhitited a fine series of 
E venustula, C. lychnitis, imago and larve, 
also larve of N. zonaria, T. opima, and H 
chenopodit. Mr. Raine also exhibited pre- 
served larvee of V zonaria, and three differ- 
ent stages of D. vinula. Among the other 
exhibits were A. Blomeraria, A. promutata, 
and A. holosericeata, by Mr. Anderson; A 
prunaria, S carpimi, L. dispar, P. unguicula, 
and @. corylata (all bred), by MrT. Huckett ; 
H. defoliaria and H. pennaria, by Mr. J. 
Russell; P empyrea and C miata, by Mr 
Williams; H. awrantiaria, taken at Ching- 
ford, by Mr. Franklin, on roth November; 
LL. corydon, M. hastata, E. russula, N. fulva, 
S. dubitata, O. pudibnda, &c., by Mr. T. 
May; C. elpenor, M. hastata, H. hispidaria, 
and C propugnata, by Messrs. Harper. Mr. 
_H. Bartlett exhibited H. betulella and bistri- 
gella, bred; and Micro-lepidoptera were 
‘also shown by Messrs. W. Gates and G. 
Pearson. Coleoptera were represented in 
the boxes of Mr. Cripps and Mr. Lewcock, 
the specimens of the latter gentleman in- 
cluding examples of Plagiodera armoracia, 
_Malachius ruficollis, Anthrenus fasciata, 
Donacia sagittarie, bidens, and tyhe, Chry- 
_somela didymata and polita, Coccinella 19 
1 punctata, &c. &c, 


} 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


COLEOPTERA. Plate ro. 


Genus TIMARCHIA. 

This genus may be known by the tarsal 
joints being broad, nearly all of equal 
breadth, and the insects very convex and 
without wings. 

There are only two species, /evigata and 
The latter is much sinaller, has 
a different shaped thorax, and is dead black, 
the former being purple black. In other 
respects it greatly resembles levigata, and 
it was thought unnecessary to give a figure, 
except to show the form of the thorax. 
Both species are found among thick herbage 
and on heaths, and are generally common. 


Genus CHRYSOMELA. 

All the members of this genus have a 
metallic gloss, some very bright, resembling 
burnished brass. They differ from the last 
genus in having the second tarsal joint 
narrower than the first and in possessing 
wings. They are rather convex. There are 
sixteen species. 


*CONMaria. 


*C. Banksii is coppery bronze. The sides 
of the thorax are raised. Said to be common. 

C. hemoptera is blue-black; rather flat 
on the back; thorax with a tint of coppery 
and finely punctured; elytra coarser in the 
puncturing. ‘‘ Common.” 

*C. polita—The green thorax at once 
distinguishes this species. It has been 
found very common among tansy. 

*C, graminis.—This is one of the hand- 
somest of the genus, its bright metallic 
colour and large size will at once distinguish 
it from all the others. 
abundant in some places upon tansy and 
other plants. *C. fastuosa is very like it, 
but less than half size. 

C. distinguenda.—This and C. sanguino- 


It is extremely 
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lenta, seem very much alike, the chief 
distinction being that in the former the 
punctuation of the elytra are ‘not deep, 
and not confluent,’’ and in the latter they 
_are ‘‘ deep and confluent.” 

The other species not yet figured are 
staphylea, varians, Goettingensis, marginata, 
menthrasti, cerealis, lamina, hyperici and 
didymata. 

Genus LINA. 

The thorax is less in proportion, and the 
antennz less than in Chrysomela. y 

*I. populi is very common on Sweet 
Gale on Wicken Fen. 

There are two other species enea and 
longicollis, both said to be rather common. 


Genus GONIOCTENA. 

*G. pallida I have collected freely in 
Grass Wood above Grassington in Wharf- 
dale by beating. Cox says ‘‘reddish-yellow, 
mote or less marked with black, or even 
entirely black,’ but the 
collected were all about the colour of the 
figure. species 


specimens I 


There are four other 
rufipes, viminalis, affinis and litura. 
Genus GASTROPHYSA. 
There are only two species in this genus 
*polygont and *raphani, they are very 
similar, but the latter is entirely metallic 
green. *Agelastica halensis is something 
like G, polygoni, but is generally larger and 
flatter, and widest behind. 


Genus PHRATORA. 

There are only three members of this 
genus, all sometimes 
abundant. 

*C. vulgatissima, common on Willows. 
*C. vitelline is very similar, but more ofa 


fairly common: 


brassy green, and has ‘six inner striz on 
elytra regular,’ while vulgatissima has the 
same “irregular,” vitelline swarms in some 
places on poplars. The other species is 
cavifrons. 


* Means that we have these species in 
duplicate and shall be glad to send any, as 


long as the supply lasts, to any who are 
inclined to assist us with specimens to figure. 


We have to thank Mr. J. S. White, of 
Droylesden, for having kindly sent the 
following to figure:—Aphodius hemorrhoi- 
dalis, granarius. putridus plagiatus, inquina- 
tus, sticticus, porcus, tristis, pusillus, obliter- 
atus, luridus. 


THE BIRDS OF DERBY AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By G. W. PULLEN. 


Order RAPTORES. 


Family FALCONIDE. 

FALCO SUBBUTEO, Penn. The Hobby, very 
rare. 

FALCO SALON, Penn. The Merlin, is 
occasionally shot in the neighbourhood. 

FALCO TINNUNCULUS, Penn. The Kestrel 
is the commonest hawk of the neighbour- 
hood ; several nests are found most seasons 
in Repton Wood. 

FALco nisus, Penn. The Sparrow Hawk, 
not by any means of rare occurrence, a 
fine specimen was brought to the Museum, 
which flew against a house in the town and 
crippled itself. 

FALco MILvus, Penn. The Kite, is now 
rarely seen, though it occurs sometimes at 
Dovedale, where it formerly nidificated. 

FALco BUTEO, Penn. The Common Buzz- 
ard, is now almost extinct here, but has been 
found nidificating in Repton Wood. 

FaLco LaGcopus, Penn. The Rough- 
legged Buzzard, a fine specimen was shot 
close to the town in the winter of 1881, and 
is now in the museum here. 

Family STRIGIDZE. 

Srrix oTus, Penn. Long-eared Owl, 
rare, the nest and eggs were taken in a fir 
plantation, near Eggenton Station, a few 
years ago, 
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STRIX BRACHYOTOS, Penn. Short-eared 
Owl, does not build but is occasionally shot. 
STRIX FLAMMEA, Penn. White Owl, not 
uncommon. 
STRIX FHIDULA, Penn. Tawny Owl, is 
occasionally met within Bretby and Ingleby 
Woods. 


Order INCESSORES. 


Tribe DENTIROSTRES. 
Family LANIADZ. 

LANIUS COLLURES, Penn. MRed-backed 
Shrike, the eggs are sometimes taken, I have 
never had the fortune to find the nest 
myself. 

Family MUSCICAPID. 

MuscIcaPA GRISOLA, Penn. Spotted Fly- 
catcher, very common. 


Family MERULID. 

TURDUS CINCLUS, Penn. Water Ouzel, 
occasionally seen at the junction of the 
Dove and Derwent. We have a specimen 
shot on the Derwent close to the town in 
the winter of 1882. 

TURDUS VISCIVORUS, Penn. The Missel. 

TUuRDUS PiLARIS, Penn. Fieldfare, com- 
mon during winter. 

TurpDus musicus, Penn. Song Thrush, 

TuRDUS ILIACUS, Redwing, of 
frequent occurrence throughout the winter. 

TURDUS MERULA, Penn. Blackbird. 

' TurDUS ToRQUATUS, Penn. Ring Ouzel. 
One of a pair was shot at Newton Solney; 
occurs also at Dovedale, where, I believe, it 
breeds. 

ORIOLUS GALBULA, Penn. Golden Oriole. 
This rare bird occurred at Eggenton in 1841. 


Penn. 


FORMIDABLE FOES. 


Standard, 28th November, 1883. 
S1rR,—Whilst walking in the Park this 
morning I witnessed a peculiar conflict, the 
combatants being a common squirrel anda 
wood pigeon. The former's efforts appeared 
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to be centred in pinning his adversary by 
the breast with his teeth, and the pigeon 
endeavoured to pick its opponent’s eyes out. 
After watching the conflict for about four 
minutes I approached the scene of action 
thinking the pigeon was wounded; but I 
was mistaken, for it flew into an adjoining 
tree and the squirrel ran up into another 
tree. 

I have heard of many strange combats 
between different kinds ofanimals, &c., but 
this is quite a new incident to me. 

I should like to hear if any of your 
readers have witnessed a similar encounter. 


I am, Sir, you obedient servant, 
F; MOORE-CLEMENTS,. 
Welshpool, November 26. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


COLEOPTERA. 


During October last I took what seemed 
to me to be an unusually large quantity of 
Necrophorus ruspator, one of the burying 
beetles. Every morning I went the round 
of some traps set for catching moles, and it 
was seldom that I turned up less than a 
dozen beetles under the decaying animal 
matter laying around the traps, more than 
three-fourths of which belonged to this 
species, the rest being odd examples of 
NV. Vespillo, Silpha Thoricica, S. Opaca, 
Hister Cadaverinus, &c. All of these 
appeared when disturbed to be quite dead, 
but on finding themselves among the laurel 
leaves, they rapidly exhibited signs of life 
and were unceasing in their endeavours to 
escape. Getting these beetles is not a very 
pleasant occupation, as they emit a very 
disagreeable odour, which lasts until death, 
they are also infested by a kind of minute 
parasite of a cochineal colour, several cf 
which are found on each beetle. I do not 
know the name of this imsect, can any 
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naturalist enlighten me? I have not taken 
any other beetles, but what are so common 
that any other notes on them are unnecessary, 
as they are known to every coleopterist, 
Amongst others I have taken P. capreus, 
P niger, P. vulgaris, M violacrus, and ex- 
amples of the genus Anchomenus, Amara, 
Aphodius, and many others, all of which are 
common and generally distributed—Wm. 
P. Ellis, Enfield, Middlesex. 


EXCHANGE. 


A quantity of plants pressed and mounted, 
collected in Surrey, including Bee Orchis, 
Scarlet Pimpernel, Lesser Dodder (on ling) 
and many others, for birds’ eggs or nests.— 
Gro. A. Wippas, Woodsley View, Leeds. 


Eggs of Gannet, Shag, Cormorant, Razor- 
bill, Eider-duck, Lesser Black-back Gull, 
Fulmar, Common Sand-piper, &c. for other 
eggs in full sets, good set of Sparrow-hawks 
wanted.—S. GRAHAM, 107, High Park Road, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Eggs (in clutches) of Dipper, Jackdaw, 
Ring Dove, Heron, Cormorant, Puffin (1), 
Guillemot, Lesser Black-back Gull, Corn- 
crake, Kittiwake, &c. for other eggs in 
clutches.—Ricup. J. UssHEeR, Cappagh, 
Lismore, Ireland. 


Dup.icaTEes.—Defoliaria, Galatella, Bru- 
mata, Aurantiaria, &c. DESIDERATA.— 
Very numerous,—F. ELLIS, 32, Swallow 
Street, Huddersfield. 


DupLicaTES.— Lepidoptera. — Defoliaria, 
Aurantiaria (both sexes of each), Pilosaria 
(males); shells—H. lapicida, arbustorum, 
rufescens, and rupestris. DESIDERATA.— 
Numerous British Lepidoptera, Coleoptera, 
and Land and Fresh Water Shells.—J. W. 
Carter, 14, Walley Street, Valley Road, 
Bradford. 

DupiicaTEs.—Blandina, Gemina, Albu- 
lata, Impura, Pallens, Carpophaga, Tritici, 


Valligera, Testacea, Literosa. DESIDERATA. 
Lepidoptera and Coleoptera, especially 


_Cidaria russata and immanata.—Joun E. 


a 


Rosson, 15, Northgate, Hartlepool. 


Wanted, Cardui, Atalanta, Io, Rhamni, 
and most of the butterflies: will give a 
suitable exchange. Also, have a _ spare, 
clean (new) copy of Coleman’s ‘ British 
Butterflies,” 3/6 edition (coloured plates): 
will exchange for lepidoptera, or Wood's 
‘‘ British Beetles’’ or ‘‘ Moths" (coloured 


editions).—JoHN McKay, 48, Norfolk-street, 


Laurieston, Glasgow. 


DupLicaTES.—Merlin, Kestril, Sparrow- 
hawk, Buzzard, Montagues’ Harrier, Tawny 
Owl, Dipper, Missel Thrush, Fieldfare, 
Ring Ouzle, Nightingale, Long Tailed Tit, 
Red Bunting, Brambling, Hawfinch, Siskin, 
Mealy Redpole, Pine Grosbeak, Crosbill, 
Starling, Red-winged Starling, Rose Colour- 
ed Pastor, Hooded Crow, Gt. Spotted 
Woodpecker, Green Woodpecker, Hoopoe, 
Quail, Grey Plover, Wood 
Sandpiper, Spotted Sandpiper, Knot, Grey 
Phalarope, Water-rail, Harlequin, Buffie- 
headed Duck, Goosander, Little Grebe in 
summer dress, Ringed Guillemot, Sandwich 
Tern, &e. WANTED.—Gyr Falcon, Swallow- 
tailed Kite, Tengalm’s Owl, Woodchat 
Shrike, Dartford Warbler, Bearded Tit, 
Grey Wagtail in summer dress, Grey-headed 
Wagtail, Ortolan Bunting, Parrot Crosbill, 
Nut-cracker, Great Spotted Cuckoo, Roller, 
Purple Martin, Spine-tailed Martin, Cream- 
coloured Courser, Broad-billed Sandpiper, 
and many others, especially young birds in 


Ptarmigan, 


downy state, also nests and eggs of many, 
chiefly wanted for figuring in ‘ British 
Birds.’’—S. L. MosLey, Beaumont Part, 
Huddersfield. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications to be sent to J. E. Roxson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. MosLey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 
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DEEENCES OF PLANTS | transgression, and that thorns 


By J.P. SouTtTER, Bishop Auckland. 


¥ the various agencies which com- 
bine together to produce a 
luxuriant vegetation to beautify our 
earth and sustain its inhabitants, the 
defences of plants have not occupied a 
Much 


more care and thought has been 


very large share of attention. 


bestowed upon the nutritive and re- 
productive organs of plants, and their 
has been but 
Yet when we 


defensive apparatus 
slightly alluded to. 
consider that the whole animal creation 
is arrayed against the vegetable world, 
—that setting apart the carnivorous 
animals who prey upon their fellow- 
beings, the entire supplies of existence 
must be furnished by plant-life,—it 
will readily be seen that those plants 
which are best armed and most im- 
pregnable to animal assaults will prove 
the fittest survivors in the continual 
warfare. 

It involves no disparagement to the 
Creator to maintain that the theologi- 
eal teachings which have prevailed so 
long are now untenable. That the 
ground was cursed because of Adam’s 


and 
thistles are a direct result of the fall, 
finds no support from geological evi- 
dence, which conclusively proves that 
spiny plants existed at a period long 
before the appearance of man upon 
Also, had thorns and 
thistles been specially created as a 


our globe. 


punishment for man, one would natu- 
rally have looked for them being co- 
extensive with his distribution, and 
most abundant where he most did 
congregate ; whereas, we find that 
where the population is densest, spiny 
and thorny plants are least prevalent, 
and they tend to disappear altogether 
under cultivation; whilst in arid 
deserts utterly unfitted to support 
human life, plants bristling with such 
sharp defences are the characteristic 
species. It is more reasonable then 
to believe that spines and prickles 
have been gradually evolved as a pro- 
tection to the plant against its natural 
enemies, and that, those who were best 
armed have held their ground the 
longest in the continual struggle for 
existence. 

We might arrange the defensive 


armour of plants into two groups— 
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(i.) those of a general character, pro- 
tective of the plant as a whole, making 
it either distasteful or unassailable to 
any aggressor, such as thorns and 
prickles, and acrid or poisonous juices, 
and (11.) those of a clearly defined local 
character meant to preserve particular 
organs, as the spiny leaves which in 


To 


the larger herbivorous or grazing ani- 


many plants protect the flowers. 


mals, strong, sharp thorns or spines 
form the most efficient defence, and it 
is interesting to note the various 
organs which have been modified to 
serve this end: in the hawthorn and 
sloe (Prunus spinosa) the extremities 
of the branches become sharp-pointed 
and hardened and so keen as to repel 
any intruder. Of this character are 
also the innumerable spines of the 
furze. It is rather singular that in 
this plant the seedlings and young 
root-shoots are so tender and helpless, 
as it were, being greedily devoured by 
sheep; but after it has survived the 
stage of infancy, the mature flower- 
bearing plant presents an invulnerable 
front to all assailants. Of a similar 
structure are the needle-like prickles 
of the petty-whin (Genista Anglica) 
and the rest-harrow (Ononis spinosa). 
In the barberry and gooseberry the 
leaves become transformed into the 
keen-pointed thorns, and it is interest- 
ing to trace on a twig of barberry 
the gradual transition from spines to 


leaves. The common holly isa beauti- 


ful example of a spiny leaf, and the 
leaves of the sea hollies (Hryngium) 
are formed on the same plan as are 
those of the swect chestnut, whilst 
the rigid and acicular leaves of the 
pines and firs bristle like bayonets 
to guard the plants. In the briars 
and brambles we have a different organ 
brought under requisition, for the 


‘prickles of the rose and blackberry are 


hardened hairs, arising from the 
epidermis of the plant, as can easily be 
tested by breaking one off when it is 
seen to be totally unconnected with 
the firm woody tissue of the stem. 
Everyone who has attempted to traverse 
a thicket of brambles will have a lively 
appreciation of the aggressive character 
of their prickles, and no doubt their 
almost ubiquitous distribution is largely 
owing to the invulnerable nature of 
their armour. ‘To this class the spiny 
prickles of the thistles may be referred, 
and armed at all points as they are, 
and furnished with such admirable 
apparatus for dispersing their seeds 
it is no wonder they thrive, multiply, 
Almost equally effective 
are the rough prickly leaves of the ox- 
(Helminthia echioides), a 


coarse unlovely plant of fields and 


and imcrease. 
tongue 


rubbish heaps, in which each individual 
prickle arises from a swollen indurated 
base. Such ponderous weapons may 
be compared to the ponderous cut and 
thrust broadsword of the clumsy man- 


at-arms, whilst the keen slender 
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poisoned stiletto of the bravo, is 
represented by the exquisite sting of 
the nettle, no more finished instrument 
is conceivable for it rivals that perfect 
weapon the sting of the wasp or bee. 
The sting of the nettle consists of a 
sharp-pointed hardened hair surmount- 
ed by a small knob or ball, con- 
taining an intensely acrid fluid, of the 
same nature as formic acid, which 
is secreted by ants and wasps, and 
which renders the effect of their stings 
so acutely painful. So fragile is the 
little gland of the nettle sting that the 
slightest touch is sufficient to rupture 
it, and the fine point of the prickle, 
bathed in the irritating fluid pierces 
the skin and produces the well known 
inflammatory results, which can be 
counteracted by the emollient juices of 
the neighbouring dock, every schoolboy 
knows the old adage “ Dock in, nettle 
out.” Another nettle peculiarity is 
alluded to in the popular rhyme.— 


Gently, gently touch a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains, 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 

And no hurt your hand sustains. 


This phenomenon is explained by the 
fact that a quick rough grasp so 
bruises the fine delicate points of the 
nettle stings that they cannot pierce 
the flesh, whilst they respond to gentle 
handling by insinuating their fragile 
points into the open pores of the skin, 
conveying with them the intolerably 
acrid fluid, 
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By gradual transition from prickles 
and stings we have the all but universal 
defence of hairs. At first sight it 
would seem that these apparently feeble 
organs could exert but little influence 
upon the plant’s welfare, but when the 
sum of the general attributes of plants 
are equally balanced, a very little trifle, 
even a hair, will suffice to carry the 
scale in favour of the one so protected, 
and when these hirsute appendages are 
very numerous, as in the mulleins, 
which seems as if clothed in flannel, 
such plants must be far less attractive 
to herbivorous animals. ‘This is very 
noticeable in the grasses, which may be 
regarded as the staple food of the 
browsing animals, those most sought 
after are smooth and devoid of hairs, 
whilst those which are freely covered 
with hairs, such as the brome grasses 
(Bromus) are passed over and rejected. 
It is also a curious fact that plants in 
a wild or natural state are much more 
efficiently protected than those under 
cultivation, where man has interposed 
to disturb the balance of nature and 
by artificial fences has superseded 
nature’s safeguards. Anyone can 
verify this by comparing wild carrots, 
parsnips, oats, &c. with those under 
cultivation, or by noting the thorny 
twigs of the sloe, and the spineless 
branches of the plum, Another 
powerful protector of plants, although 
not so patent at first sight, is the acrid, 
pungent, or poisonous juices secreted 
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by many plants. In passing through 
a pasture field it is very easily to be 
seen that the leaves and stems of the 
bitter, biting buttercups are avoided by 
cattle. 
of untold bovine 


The accumulated experience 
generations who 
suffered from blistered tongues caused 
by these irritant juices has become 
concreted into what we call instinct, 
that by some sense, probably smell, 
teaches them what to eat and what to 
avoid. Cases of animals being poisoned 
by eating noxious plants growing in 
their native pastures are comparatively 
rare. But when English cattle were 
imported into Australia, the flora was 
so different that deaths often occurred 
through eating poisonous plants, with 
Another 


curious fact has been recorded, 


which they were unfamiliar. 
in 
certain States of America it has been 
noticed that in herds of pigs feeding 
in the pastures, the white ones were 
often poisoned by eating the roots of a 
certain plant, whilst the black ones 
avoided it and escaped. The fact was 
deemed inscrutable, till recent research 
has proved that in the black pigs the 
olfactory apparatus was more fully 
developed than in his black brothers, 
so that by his more acute sense of 
smell he was able to avoid the deleteri- 


W 
vt 


ous plant. e cannot speculate here 
as to the relative superionty of man- 
kind, but who could doubt that under 
natural conditicns in that district white 


pigs would soon have become extinct. 
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As the outward obvious defences of 
prickles, &c. disappear under cultiva- 
tion, so the natural juices of plants 
often lose their natural acridity and 
noxious qualities when grown under 
artificial conditions, such as celery for 
Another characteristic of 
plants, which if not exactly defensive 
is at least most potently preservative 
of the individual, and the race, is the 
tendency to produce fresh shoots when 
cut or eaten down. 


example. 


This is particularly 
noticeable in grasses which being the 
staple food of many animals are so 
lable to be eaten up before the period 
of flowering, and would therefore run 
a great risk of being speedily extirpated 
were it not for this provision, the more 
they are browsed over the more numer- 
Somewhat 
similiar is the formation of the swollen 
bulbous 
peculiar soils in plants which are not 
Such 
are the necklace-like roots of the false 


ous do the stems become. 


roots ip dry seasons or 


normally possessed of them. 


oatgrass so troublesome to the farmer 
in his tillage fields. 

There can be no doubt that the 
penetrating odours which emanate 
from many plants exercises a powerful 
protective influence. Strong-smelling 
plants, such as the mints, ragworts, 
&c., are rejected by grazing animals, 
although they fall a prey to the omni- 
vorous slugs and various caterpillars ; 
even these, however, have their favour- 
ites and aversions, and it is remarkable 
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how a few external defences such as 
hairs or prickles will determine them 
‘in choosing a meal. Against such 
enemies the tough, leathery epidermis 
of various leaves, such as the ivy, must 
stand the plant in good stead, and the 
firm, corky bark of trees and shrubs 
be an impervious coat of armour. 
| Viewed in this broad sense, it may be 
said that no plant is utterly defenceless; 
| and to admit it were so, would involve 
| that in the constant struggle for ex- 
istence, in which the weakest must 
invariably succumb, it would long ere 
_ now have become extinct. 
When we consider the secondary or 
special means of defence in plants we 
see such an immense variety of devices, 
: organs so modified and arranged to 
serve a specific purpose, that again it 
1s difficult to find a plant which is not 
armed at some point to resist some 
insiduous foe. What we may call 
these local defences are usually so 
placed as to protect the flower from 
the invasions and ravages of insect 
marauders who would rob the blossom 
of its stores of nectar without any 
compensating advantage to the plant. 
Most formidable of these are ants, 
whose love of honey is proverbial, and 
many special devices are framed to 
prevent their access to the flower. 
Thus the hairs which clothe the stems 
of so many plants are usually found 
to point downwards, forming an im- 


penetrable barrier to any small crawl- 
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ing insect that attempts to creep 
upwards. Observe the hairs on the 
hemp nettles (Gadeopsis), or in many 
umbellifers, or grasses such as the 
Even if these ob- 
stacles should be surmounted, or in 
many cases where the stems are smooth, 
the flower itself is protected by hairs 
and prickles, as in the moss-rose; 
either the calyx itself is hairy, or, as 
in composite flowers, the scales of the 
involucre bristle with spines and 
barbed hooks, as in the thistles and 
burdocks; or they form a circling 


wood brome-grass. 


stockade, as in scabiosa, astrantia, or 
The angles formed by the 
outspread flower must also be difficult 
to clamber over by an ascending insect. 
Again, the very peculiar shape of the 
corolla itself is often a protection, as 
in the snapdragon, where it is firmly 
closed against the admission of small 
insects, requiring the strength of a 
large humble-bee to force an entrance. 
In many cases the interior of the 
corolla is fringed with hairs, forming 
a barricade against the mtrusion of 
Observe the throat 
of the various bell-shaped flowers, or 
those of the common garden nastur- 
But it would be tedious to 
enumerate all these special contri- 


eryngium. 


unbidden guests. 


tium. 


vances, as every plant is furnished 
with some peculiar protection. One 
very marked and effective defence 
against such intruders is the viscid 


gum exuded by various plants. This 
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is very noticeable in the chickweed 
order (Caryophyllaceez), to which the 


common name of catchfly has been 


applied, the English catchfly 
(Silene Anglica), the German catchfly 
(Lychnis viscaria). These plants are 
rather local and may not be easily 


attainable in a living state; but the 


as 


common ragged robin (Lychnis flos- 
euculs) exhibits the same peculiarity, 
although in a less degree. 
noticed in these plants that certain 
portions of the stem, particularly the 
joints where the leaves spring off, are 
covered with a sticky secretion in 
which the feet of crawling insects 
become inextricably entangled, forming 
to them an impassable morass they can 
neither avoid nor wade through. Anal- 
ogous to this defence are the glandular 
hairs of other plants, such as the 
stinking groundsel (Senecio sylvaticum) 
or the viscid groundsel (8S. viscosus), 
or the sow thistle (Sonchus arvensis). 
It is well known that a water-moat forms 
the most impregnable defence against 
wingless insects, like Tam o’ Shanter’s 
witches :— 

“A running stream they daurna cross.” 
And some plants like the common 
Teasel (Dipsacus) are admirably de- 
fended by a cup-like cavity formed by 
the united bases of the leaves which 
encircle the stem. ‘This receptacle 
generally contains a quantity of fluid 
which effectually bars the ascent of 
adventurous ants. The gardener at- 


It will be 
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tains the same end by encircling his | 
choice plants, such as dahlias, with a 
vessel containing water—an unbridge- 
able fosse to earwigs and ants. It has 
long been noticed that plants growing 
in water are destitute of hairs: their 
place of growth securing them immu- 
nity from wingless marauders, Nature 
deemed it superogatory to furnish them 
with defensive weapons as well. In 
plants which grow indifferently on land 
or in water, most curious diversities in 
this respect are seen. Thus the am- 
phibious bistort (Polygonum amphiti- 
um), a common plant which is equally 
at home in ‘flood or field,” when it is 
growing in water the stems and leaves 
are quite smooth and hairless, but the 
same plant when growing on the land 
becomes covered with a dense coating 
hairs—an evident provision for an 
obvious need. ‘The study of this sub- 
ject opens up a wide field of research 
I have 
purposely omitted all reference to the 


to the persevering student. 


tentacles of the sundews, as they might 
more correctly be classified as offensive 
weapons, and deserve a separate article 
for themselves. 


THE BIRDS OF DERBY AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By G. W. PULLEN. 


Family SYLVIADZ. 


SYLVIA MODULARIS, Penn. Hedge Sparrow. 


SYLVIA RUBICULA, Penn. 
SYLVIA PHG@NICURUS, Penn. 


Redbreast. 
Redstart. I 


tree at Little Eaton. 
_ SYLVIA RUBICOLA, Penn. Stonechat, rarely 
seen. 

SYLVIA RUBETRA, Penn. Winchat, nests 
beds near the Trent. 

SYLVIA G@NANTHE, Penn. Wheatear, very 

rare, but a nest was found in the bank of a 
‘ditch a few years ago. 
SYLVIA LOCUSTELLA, Penn. Grasshopper 
‘Warbler. The above bird is of frequent 
occurrence in the breeding season, but its 
eggs are seldom taken. Newton Brooks and 
the osier beds on the banks of the Trent is 
a favourite resort of this species. 

SYLVIA SALICARIA, Penn. Sedge Warbler, 
common. 

SYLVIA ARUNDINACEA, Penn. Reed War- 
bler. It appears more 
common in the osier beds on the banks of 
the Trent than in most parts of the county. 

SYLVIA LUSCINIA, Penn. Nightingale. 
This beautiful songster was heard close to 
the town a few years ago; its nest and eggs 
were taken in Bretby Park in 1881. 

SYLVIA ATRICAPELLA, Penn. 
Warbler. Its eggs are frequently taken. 
| SYLVIA HORTENSIS, Penn. Garden War- 
bler. Is not so frequently met with as the 
last-mentioned species. The eggs seem 
liable to great variation. 
SYLVIA CINEREA, Penn: 
very common. 

SYLVIA SYLVIELLA, Penn. Lesser White- 
throat, common. | 
| SYLVIA SYLVICOLA, Penn. 


By no means rare. 


Black-cap 


Whitethroat, 


| Wood Wren, 
not common. Its nest is sometimes found 
at Foremark. 

| SYLVIA TROCHILUS, Penn. Willow Wren, 
very common. 

SYLVIA HIPPOLAIS, Penn. Chiff-chaff. 
REGULUS CRISTATUS, Koch. Golden- 


crested Wren. Common at Little Eaton 


i 
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have found the nest of this species in a fir- 


with us.in abundance, especially in osier | 


ol 
in fir plantations; but I have never heard 
of its nest being taken but once. 


Family PARIDZ. 
PARUS MAJOR, Penn. Great Tit, common. 
PARUS CG&RULEUS, Penn. Blue Titmouse 
I have seen them to-day, 
Novy. 15th, in scores at Little Eaton. 
PARUS ATER, Penn. Cole Titmouse. 
Marsh Tit- 


very common. 


PARUS PALUSTRIS, Penn. 
mouse, rather rare. 
Parus cAuDATUS, Penn. Long-tailed 
Titmouse. 
Family AMPELID. 
AMPELIS GARRULUS, Penn. Bohemian 
Waxwing. There are a few instances of 


this splendid bird being shot here. 


Family MOTACELLIDZ. 
MOTACELLA ALBA, Penn. Pied Wagtail, 


common. 
MOTACELLA BOARULA, Penn. Grey Wag- 
tail, rare. 
MOTACELLA FLAVA, Penn. Yellow Wag- 
tail, common. 
Family ANTHIDE. 
ANTHUS TRIVEALIS, Penn. Tree Pipet, 


not uncommon. 
ANTHUS PRATENSIS, Penn. Meadow Pipet, 
of frequent occurrence. 


Family ALAUDIDZ. 
ALAUDA ARVENSIS, Sky Lark, 
common. . 
ALAUDA ARBOREA, Penn. Wood Lark. 
This bird is rare, but is met with sometimes 
at Calke Park. 


Family EMBERIZID&. 


Penn. 


EMEBRIZA MILIARIA, Penn. Common 
Bunting, rather rare here. 

EMBERIZA SCHCGNICLUS, Penn. Black- 
headed Bunting, very common. 

EMBERIZA CITRINELLA, Penn. Yellow- 
hammer, common. 

Family FRINGILLIDZ. 

FRINGILLA C@LEBS, Penn. Chaffinch, 

common. , 


FRINGILLA MONTANA, Penn. ‘Tree Spar- 
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row. The eggs of this species are some- 
times taken in willow-trees near the Trent 
and at Little Eaton; it is by no means 
common. 

FRINGILLA DOMESTICA, Penn. Sparrow. 

FRINGILLA CHLORIS, Penn. Greenfinch, 
very abundant. 

FRINGILLA COCCOTHRAUSTES, Penn. Haw- 
finch. The eggs of this species are sometimes 
taken. I have seen several specimens that 
have been shot near the town. I had a 
female brought me that was caught in a 
trap at Little Eaton which, from the state 
of its plumage, must have been nidificating 
there. 

FRINGILLA CARDUELIS, Penn. Goldfinch, 
not uncommon at Willington. 

FRINGILLA SPINUS, Penn. Siskin, rather 
rare. 

FRINGILLA LINSTA, Penn. Common Lin- 
net, common. I have seen a variety almost 
white with the exception of a few brown 
feathers in its tail. 

‘FRINGILLA LINARIA, Penn. Lesser Red- 
pole, rare. 

LoxIA PYRRHULA, Penn. Bullfinch, com- 
mon). 

Family STURNIDZ. 

STURNUS VULGARIS, Penn. Starling, very 
common. 

PASTOR ROSEUS, Penn. Rose Coloured 
Pastor has been seen once at Castle Dun- 
ington. 

Family CORVID/E. 

Corvus CoRONE, Penn. Carrion Crow, 
rather rare, but nests are found most 
seasons in Bretley and Ingleby Woods. 

CoRVUS CORNIX, Penn. Hooded Crow, 
rare but has been shot at Calke Park. 

CoORVUS FRUGILEGUS, Penn, Rook, com- 
mon. 

CoRVUS MONEDULA, Penn. Jackdaw, 
builds at Foremark in the tower of the 
church. 

Corvus pica, Penn. Magpie, common. 

Corvus GLANDARIUS. Penn, Jay, com- 


mon at Repton Wood and Little Eaton. 


Family PICIDA:. 
PIcus vVIRIDIS, Penn. Green Woodpecker, | 
rather rare. © 
Picus Major, Penn. Great Spotted © 
Woodpecker, rare. 
Picus minor, Penn. Lesser Spotted 
Woodpecker, rare. 
YUNX TORQUILLA, Penn. Wryneck, its 
eggs are taken occassionally, 


Family CERTHIADZ. 

CERTHIA FAMILIARIS, Penn. Creeper very | 
common, 

TROGLODYTES EUROP#US, Penn. The 
Wren. 

SITTA EUROPZA, Penn. The Nuthatch | 
is often met with at Foremark, the eggs are 
but rarely taken. 


Family CUGCULIDA:. . 
CUCULUS CANORUS, Penn. Cuckoo, com- | 
mon, Many eggs are taken from the nests | 
of the Reed Sparrow. 
Family HALCYONIDZ. 
ALCEDO ISPIpA, Penn. Kingfisher, this | 
beautiful bird is of frequent occurrence, it | 
nests most seasons on the bank of a pond at | 
Newton Park. | 
Family HIRUNDINIDZ. 
HIRUNDO RUSTICA, Penn. Swallow. 
HIRUNDO URBICA, Penn. Martin. 
HIRUNDO RIPARIA, Penn. Sand Martin. 
HiruNpDo Apus; Penn. Swift. 
Family CAPRIMULGIDE. . 
CAPRIMULGUS EvRopEus, Penn. Night- | 
jar, not uncommon at Little Eaton, but I _ 
have not heard of any instance of its nidifi- } 
cating there. 


Order RAZORES. 


Family COLUMBID. y, 
CoLUMBA PALUMBUS, Penn. Ring Dove, || 
common. 


COLUMBA ANAS, Penn. Stock Dove, by | 
no means rare; its nests are frequently | 
taken at Eggenton. : 
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CoLUMBA TURTUR, Penn. Turtle Dove, 
has been shot in the neighbourhood. 


Family PHASIANIDZ. 


PHASIANUS COLCHICUS, Mont. Pheasant. 
It is owing to the excessive preservation of 
this and other game birds in the county 
that some of our more interesting birds are 


of so rare occurrence. 
Family TETRAONIDZ. 


TETRAO scoTicus, Penn. Red Grouse. 
Has been shot occasionally at Little Eaton, 
doubtless wanderers from the moors in the 
north of the county. 

PERDIX CINEREA, Penn. 

PERDIX RUFA, Mont. 
tridge. 


Partridge. 
Red-legged Par- 
This species has been shot occa- 
sionally; it is, however, very rarely met 
with. 


Order GRALLATORES. 
Family CHARADRID&. 


Penn. Golden 
Plover, shot sometimes in the winter. I 
have seen a specimen shot this winter, 1883, 
at Duffield. 

CHARADRIUS MORINELLUS, Penn. Dotterel. 
This species has occurred here at Twyford. 

VANELLUS CRISTATUS, Penn. 
very common. 


CHARADRIUS PLUVIALIS, 


Lapwing, 


HA@MATOPUS OSTRALEGUS, Penn. Oyster- 
catcher. A straggler of this species has 
been shot on the Trent at Newton Solney. - 


Family ARDEIDZ. 


_ARDEA CINEREA, Penn. Heron, 
occasionally at Anchor Church. 
ARDEA STELLARIS, Penn. Bittern. A bird 
of this species in immature plumage was 
shot in the winter of 1863 near the junction 
of the Dove and Trent. 
Family SCOLOPACIDZ. 


TRINGA OCHROPUS, Penn. Green Sand- 
piper has occasionally been seen. 

TRINGA HYPOLEUCOS, Penn, Sandpiper, 
common on the Trent, occasionally builds. 


builds 
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ScOLOPAX RUSTICOLA, Penn. Woodcock, 
rather rare. 
SCOLOPAX GALLINAGO, Penn. Common 


Snipe, rather common in the winter months. 
SCOLOPAS GALLENULA, Penn. Jacksnipe 


not so common as the above. 


Family RALLIDZ. 


CREX PRATENSIS. Land Rail, common. 
I have a fine specimen which flew against 
the telegraph wires and killed itself. 
Spotted Crake, 
one was found at Willington killed by the 
Telegraph wires. 

RALLUS AQUATICUS, Linn. 


rare. 


CREX PORZANA, Selby. 


Water Rail, 


GALLINULA CHLOROPUS, Lath. Moor 


Hen, very common. 


Family LOBIPEDIDZ. 


Bald Coot, not 

uncommon, build’s on Pepton Park Pool. 
PHALAROPUS LOBATUS. Grey Phalarope, 

rare, but has been shot at Little Eaton. 


FULICA ATRA, Linn. 


Family ANATIDZ. 


CYGNUS FERUS, Flem. The wild Swan 
has occasionally been shot. 
CYGNUS Bewicks 


Swan, this species was shot at Newton 


BEWICKII, Bewick. 

Solney in the winter of 1863. 
TADORNA BELLONII. Shieldrake has been 

shot on the Trent. 
ANAS ACUTA, Linn. 


ANAS BOSCHAS, 


Pintail 
Linn. Wild Duck, I 
know of several instances of its breeding 
here. 

ANASCRECCA, Linn. Teal, not uncommon 
in winter. 

ANAS PENELOPE, Linn. 


on the Trent. 


Wigeon, common 


‘OIDEMIA Fusca. Velvet Scoter, this 
bird was killed at Willington some few 
year's ago. 

FULIGULA FERINA. Steph. Pochard has 


been killed several times on the Trent, 


o4 


FULIGULA CRISTATA, Steph. Tufted 
Duck, met with but rarely on the Trent. 

FULIGULA GLACIALIS, Penn, The Long- 
tailed Duck has near 
Twyford. 


Family COBJANBIDZ 


PoDICEPS CRISTATUS. The Great Crested 
Grebe has been shot at Milton, on the Mill 
Dam. 

PODICEPS CORNUTUS, Lath. 
Grebe, shot at Newton Solney. 

PoDICEPS MINOR, Lath. Little Grebe, of 
frequent occurrence on the Trent, and 
Repton Park Pool. 

COLYMBUS GLACIALIS, Linn. Great 
Northern Diver, very rare, ‘shot on the 
Trent in 1863. 


Family LARIDZ. 


occurred once 


Sclavonian 


STERNA HIRUNDO, Linn. Common Tern, 


common in boisterous weather onthe Trent. 


STERNA ARCTICA, Ternmo. ‘The Artic 
Tern is occasionally seen, 
LARUS TRIDACTYLUs, Linn. Kittiwake 


Gull has been shot on the Trent. 

Larus cANnus, Linn. The Common Gull 
is often met with on the Trent and Derwent 
in boisterous weather. 

THALASSIDROMA Leacuil. Forked Tail 

_ Petrel, one was caught in Markeaton Park 
by a dog, November 2oth, 1882, and is now 
in the Museum here. 


This concludes the list of the district as 
far as I have been able to ascertain. 
Repton Wood is situated about six miles 
from Derby, and is very extensive, covering 
many acres of land; it was at one time 
open to the Naturalist, but is now strictly 
closed, notice boards in every direction 
warning trespassers they will be persecuted. 
The Trent is six miles from Derby, and isa 
fine river, from which many rare specimens 
have been obtained. In concluding this 
list I have to thank Mr. Walton for much 
valuable information. 
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ON THE VARIATION OF 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


By Joun E. Rosgson. 


AMONG the many interesting branches of 
study found by the collector of Lepidoptera, 
none are more interesting or of greater 
scientific importance than that of variation. 
The researches of Darwin and the establish- 
ment. of the law of the survival of the fittest 
have made variation a subject of first import- 
ance. From the study of the variation of 
animals in a state of nature very much may 
belearnt, and for this purpose the lepidoptera 
are specially important and interesting. 
Our knowledge on the subject is yet in its 
infancy, but as I am writing specially for 
beginners, more advanced readers will ex- 
cuse me if I enter into matters already 
known. My former articles on this subject 
have brought me much friendly criticism, 
and from the comments and suggestions of 
friends and readers I have derived many 
valuable hints and much information. I 
hope the same assistance will be bestowed 
now. 

For a long time enormous prices have 
been paid by wealthy collectors for speci- 
mens of Lepidoptera showing marked de- 
partures from the normal type, and most of 
the best examples have passed into their 
hands. The rage for these extreme forms 
seems now to be rather dying out, and more 
attention is being paid to what are called 
local races. The importance of local races 
has always been insisted on in these pages, 
and though I do not for a moment suppose 
that they are receiving more consideration 
because their claims have been advocated 
here, it is still a satisfaction to find other 
people beginning to think as ‘we do. The 
young collector, whose knowledge is con- 
fined to his own collection, may chance to 
find a specimen differing so greatly from 
others he has taken, and yet so like them in_ 


_ from insectivorous birds, 
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some respects, that he at once decides it to 


| bea variety; and as varieties are compara- 
tively numerous in some very common 
insects, such as caja and grossulariata, he is 
not unlikely to make acquaintance with 


them very early in his career, But while 


_ his attention has been confined to his own 
collection he is not likely to learn anything 


of what I am calling local races. Species 
he cannot obtain at home he gets by ex- 
change from another collector or purchase 


_ from a dealer, but he is not likely to notice, 


in the few specimens he preserves as his 
“series,’’ that there is any constant varia- 
tion in examples from different localities. 

It is probable that no two animals of any 
species ever resembled each other in every 
particular. Weare used daily to see the 
human form and face, and even when the 
form is concealed by loose draperies, our 
eyes are so educated as to recognise 
individuals at a little distance without 
seeing the face at all. The shepherd can 
recognise any one of hissheep. The pigeon 
fancier knows his individual birds, even 
when all of one kind and colour. The 
uneducated eye cannot do this, and we are 
apt to conclude that a species does not vary 
because weare unable to notice the variation. 
But while there is little doubt that all 
species vary, some in greater degree than 
others, there is equally little doubt that the 
parent form has a tendency to produce 
offspring of like character. The operation 
then of these two tendencies,—the tendency 
of species to vary, and the tendency of 
parents to produce offspring like themselves, 
leads to the formation of Local Races when 
any Local circumstance tends to the 
preservation of a darker, lighter or otherwise 
altered form. An insect that rests on the 
ground will have a better chance of escape 
&c., the more 
nearly it resembles in hue, the colour of the 
ground it sitson. Thus the darkest speci- 
mens would be best preserved on dark soil, 
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they would produce darker offspring, and 
gradually the whole race would become 
darker. So on light soil paler specimens 
would be less easily noticed, would tend to 
produce paler offspring and gradually the 
entire race would become lighter. If this 
occur with an entire species it would 
probably escape notice, but when it 
only occurs in one place, the change is 
necessarily observed so soon as specimens 
from two different localities are placed side 
by side in the cabinet. One well known 
illustration may be given here. The Annulet 
(Gnophos pullata) sits on the ground, it is 
dark coloured in Perthshire and in the 
New Forest, on peat; pale in the chalk 
districts; yellowish brown on clay, &c 
Of this species there are several well 
defined Local Races, and beginners will 
have no difficulty in obtaining some of 
them, and they will then understand what 
is meant by the term. But while a case of 
this kind can be easily explained, there are 
many other forms of variation the cause of 
which we do not yet know, or can only 
vaguely guess at. The subject, however, is 
so large that it will be best divided, and 
each part considered separately. 

I would class all departures from the 
normal type into three classes. Monstrosi- 
ties, Aberrations, and Varieties. I will 
attempt to deal with them in this order, the 
last being the most important. 

MONSTROSITIES. 

Under this head I would place all those 
specimens that differ otherwise than in their 
wing markings from the normal form. 
Insects have occurred in the perfect state, 
with the larval head yet unchanged. Some 
in which the antennz of the sexes differ, 
are occasionally found with the antennz on 
one side resembling that of the male, and 
on the other side that of the female.—Where 
the wings as well as antennz differ, this 
same peculiarity sometimes extends to the 
wings, and-on one side they will present the 
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characteristics of the male, and onthe other 
ofthe female. Such specimens are generally 


called Hermaphrodites, but it is quite an 


erroneous application of the term to use it 
in such cases. 
probably becanse insects having defects of 
this kind are seldom able to complete their 
changes so as to appear in the perfect state. 
Specimens of this class have little or no 
scientific value. Mr. Mosley in his ‘ Illus- 
trations of Varieties of British Lepidoptera”’ 
makes aremark in speaking of Lycene Alexis 


Monstrosities are very rare, 


worth quoting. He is speaking of specimens. 


with wings of the male colour on one side, 
and of the female on the other, and says, 
‘Most of the old specimens have the male 
colour on the right side, while those of recent 
years have it on the left.” If this really be 
so it is very curious. 

ABERRATIONS. 

Aberrations are those specimens which 
depart from the wing markings of the 
type in a marked degree, but of which 
only single specimens occur. They are 
interesting as showing the extent to which 
variation is possible, and the direction 
which it will probably take when circum- 
stances call it forth. Some species are 
excessively prone to produce aberrations, 
and it is an interesting fact that those insects 
having the greatest range of variation, and 
producing the largest number of extreme 
forms, are the least able to establish a local 
race or true variety. To take as an illustra- 
tion an insect well known to beginners, 
Chelonia caja may well be selected. Its 
brilliant colours and very distinct markings 
make it easy to notice any change, and in 
the most ordinary examples there may be 
The 
number, width, and direction of the cream- 
coloured lines on the fore wings, and the 
size and shape of the dark spots on the hind 
wings, show considerable modification in 
In extreme forms the 


seen very considerable differences. 


ordinary examples. 
white lines on the fore wings increase in 
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width until the darker markings entirely 
disappear, or they become narrower and 
fewer until the limit of variation is reached 
in the opposite direction and the wing is all 
dark. So with the hind wings: the spots 
increase in size till they coalesce and form 
a band, or cover the entire wing, or they 
diminish till there is scarcely a trace of 
them left. Then other changes are found: 
the red on the hind wing appears on the 
fore wing also; the yellow of the fringe 
spreads over all the hind wing; and other 
even more abnormal modifications occur, 
until one is lost in wonder at their extent 
and beauty. There can be no doubt that 
it is the extreme tendency of this and simi- 
lar species to vary that has prevented the 
formation by them of any distinct form. 
An insect occasionally varying slightly in 
one direction is far more likely to produce 
a permanent variety than one like caja that 
is always varying in all directions. Besides, 
there does not appear to be any advantage 
to the insect itself in any one of these forms 
over any other. . 

I speak of the tendency of an insect to 
vary in certain directions, but it may be 
that some of the examples we see rather 
show a reversion to an older form than the 
first steps towards the formation of a new 
one. Though I speak of caja as an insect 
that is not able to establish any distinct 
modification, it must not be understood that 
this has always been so. No one could look 
at even a limited collection of allied species 
such as occur in Europe without seeing that 
they must all have descended from some 
earlier form that bore certain characteristics 
yet common to all its descendants, some 
of which are still found in species now con- 
sidered to be of different genera, while the 
greater the number of species we examine 
the more are we confirmed in this view. 
The question of reversion then must not be 
lost sight of, as it has an important bearing 
on the phenomena we have to consider, and 
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an apparent tendency to change may only 
be some old characteristic reappearing. We 
‘must be very careful then in taking for 
granted that a departure from the type isa 
step towards a new species. It may also be 
that in some cases what we consider the 
type is really the variety, and vice versa. 
‘The grey form of Noctua neglecta is here 
considered to be the type; while on the 
continent the red form, known there as 
castanea, is considered the type, and the 
grey form the variety. 
VARIETIES. 

Varieties are those examples which differ 
from the type in one or more directions, 
but which occur with some degree of 
regularity, being found either in certain 
places where local circumstances have called 
them into existence, and where the changed 
form is probably advantageous to the 
insect; or having a range equal to that of 
the type. and occurring with it. An 
interesting paper by Mr. J. Jenner Weir 
was published in the Entomologist for August 
of last year (p. 179), in which an attempt 
was made to classify the different kinds of 
variation. I do not think the proposed 
classification likely to be accepted, for 
structural differences are 
variations in markings, and in those classes 
distinguished by markings only, the same 
variety may belong to twoor more. Thus 
the dark Scotch forms of Dianthecia con- 
speysa is given as an illustration of Melanism, 


mixed with 


while it might with equal propriety be given 
as an illustration of what the author calls 
He 
also classes white, pale, and black varieties 
as aberrations only; yet places variable 
species like Cidavia vussata and immanata 
under the head ot ‘Constant Variations.” 
Perhaps my own classification is equally 
faulty and I shall rejoice to abandon it for 
a better. 

In studying those species that afford the best 
examples of Local or Permanent variation, 


Topormorphism or Local Variation. 
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“we cannot but notice the tendency of certain 


colours tovary in given directions even when 
the species so varying are widely separated. 
Thus the various shades of carmine or 
crimson have a tendency to change to 
We have Burnets with yellow 
hind wings and spots, Clearwings with 
yellow bands in lieu of red, and Tigers also 
with yellow hind wings. Orange or yellow 
has a tendency to change to white, and this 
obtains with insects so widely separated as 
Venilia maculata and Chelonia plantaginis. 
Another very noticeable thing is that the 
same species generally become darker and 
duller in colour towards the north and 
lighter and brighter towards the south, 
Most of the melanic or black forms occur in 
the north, and while some of them are pecu- 
liar to certain localities, others occur with 
the type. It is probable that the duller 
skies, and colder temperature of the North; 
the brighter sun and warmer climate of the 
South are enough to account for this. A very 
large number of the Geometrz have a dark 
central band, and in species not possessing 
it, varieties often occur in which it appears. 


yellow. 


This is probably reversion to an ancestor of 
very remote antiquity with banded wings, for 
it is not likely that such a characteristic 
should be acquired independently by solarge 
a number of widely separated species. This 
bandis formed,in varieties of bandless insects, 
in two ways, either the other portions of the 
wing have fewer dark scales, which are thus 
concentrated in the band, or additional 
The 


variety conversaria of vepandata is a well 


dark scales are found forming it, 


known illustration of one, and Aversata 
affords an example ofthe other. (Aversata 
was named from the banded variety, and 
the common form without the band, was 
called sfoliata by Dr. Staudinger in 1870). 
Another well-marked class of variation 
called Hoveomorphism, or seasonal variation, 
by Mr. Jenner Weir, includes those insects 
that produce two broods in the year, with a 
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marked difference in their size and colour. 
Many double-brooded species present no 
difference between those appearing in spring 
or summer, while others are so distinct as 
to have been thought different species. Mr. 
Jenner Weir’s remarks on Pieris napi, which 
he selects as an illustration of Horeomorp- 
hism, are most interesting. Those emerg- 
ing in spring have a much larger proportion 
of greenish grey scales on the upper side 
than those appearing on the wing in July or 
August. Dr. Weisman has discovered that 
if the appearance of the summer brood be 
retarded by placing the pupa in an ice safe, 
it produces the spring form. He therefore 
conjectures with some appearance of truth, 
that the Alpine form of this insect known 
as bryonia was the ancestral type. This 
insect is much more densely scaled with 
greenish grey than even our spring form, and 
Dr. Weisman supposes it to have existed 
here during the glacial period. As the tem- 
perature became milder it became double- 
brooded and paler, especially in the second 
brood; and when he forced it back to its 
single-brooded condition the pale summer 
form disappeared altogether. This is a 
most interesting discovery, and Selenia illus- 
travia is an exact parallel, the type, appear- 
ing in spring, and having passed the winter 
n pupa, being darker and more marked 
than the summer brood known as stiva, 
which is both smaller and paler. But we 
must not generalize on insufficient material, 
and Vanessa levana, a common continental 
butterfly, which presents very marked 
differences between the two broods, is very 
much darker in the summer than in the 
spring brood. Our own Vanessa C-album 
passes the winter in the perfect state and 
produces a paler form in early summer, to 
be followed by the darker insect that 
emerges in autumn and hybernates. An- 
other regularly-occurring form of variation 
is that where the sexes are not alike. The 
structural difference between the antennz 
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of the sexes is due to other causes than 
those that have produced the change in the | 
hue or marking of the wings, and it is with 
the latter only I have to do at present. 
These are most distinct in butterflies and 
bombyces, and some very interesting illus- 
trations may be found among British 
species, though there are some still more 
extraordinary cases to be found among 
Exotic Lepidoptera. 
This paper is already longer than it 
ought to be, and the branch of the subject 
now under consideration is scarcely touched 
upon. I must leave it for the present, but 
will return to it again when opportunity 
affords. 


BOTANICAL 
NOMENCLATURE. 


(From the *‘ Pharmaceutical Fournal and 
Transactions ). 


ALTHOUGH, under the influence of the 
new school of physiologists, botany is rapidly 
losing its reproach of being a mere science 
of classification, its system of nomenclature 
is perhaps the most perfect of any of the 
natural sciences. This is mainly due to 
the fact that several of the most illustrious 
botanists of recent times,—among whom 
must especially be mentioned two still 
living, Alph. De Candolle, of Geneva, and 
our own veteran, Mr. Bentham,—have ap- 
plied their great powers especially to the 
perfecting of the laws of nomenclature. 
The system now all but universally adopted 
was formulgated in a canon of sixty-eight 
articles laid down by a Congress held for 
the purpose at Geneva in 1867, which origi-. © 
nated mainly with M. De Candolle. The 
experience of the sixteen years which have 
elapsed since then has suggested some slight 
modifications or extensions of these articles, 
which are published in a brochure by the 
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same authority, entitled ‘‘Nouvelles Re- 
marques sur la Nomenclature Botanique”’ 
(Geneve, 1883). An additional article ex- 
tends the laws of nomenclature contained 
in the remaining articles to all classes of 
the vegetable kingdom, and to fossil as well 
as to living plants; and in another the term 
“mutation ’’ is applied to a form occurring 
in a later geological period, but which is 
still regarded as belonging to the same 
species as one previously described. An- 
_ other new article lays down more emphati- 
cally than before the principle that a generic 
hame once given must not be altered in order 
to make it more correct from a linguistic, 
euphonic, or even from a descriptive point 
of view. It is obvious that, if it is once 
admitted that a name once given may be 
changed in accordance with the caprice, or 
even with the superior learning, of a sub- 
sequent writer, the uncertainty and con- 
fusion introduced into nomenclature would 
be endless. Another new article insists that 
“the designation of a group has not for its 
_ object the enumeration of the characters or 
the history of the group, but simply the 
supplying a means of recognising it when 
: spoken of.’’ There can be no doubt about 
the soundness of this view, and it may well 
_be applied to specific names, as well as to 
those of larger groups. To attempt to 
describe a new species in its name is usually 
-amistake; a larger acquaintance with the 
species and with its allies frequently making 
such a designation to a certain extent a 
misnomer. Thus, among familiar English 
plants, Epilobium montanum is our commonest 
lowland willow-herb, ‘ascending,’ accord- 
ing to Hooker, only “to 1,700 feet;’’ and 
Bromus maximus is, by the same authority, 
in all respects a smaller plant than B. sterilis. 
Still, to alter these names, when once given, 
would be opposed to all sound rules of 
nomenclature. Indeed, as a general rule, 
the more arbitrary the name given to the 
new plant the better. M. De Candolle 
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draws an interesting comparison in this 
respect between the gradual change in the 
style of nomenclature of men and of plants. 
Nations in a rudimentary state of civiliza- 
tion give names which describe some per- 
sonal peculiarity or habit of the person 
named. Ina more advanced state of civili- 
zation a name is merely a ticket by which a 
man or woman is known, and something 
also of his descent is indicated. Before the 
time of Linnzus the name of a species was 
at the same time an enumeration of its 
The objectionable features of 
descriptive names are more clearly seen 
when they are translated into Engllsh. 
Nothing can be: more absurd than the 
practice of some botanical writers, of trans- 
lating the Latin name of every plant, and 
calling this the English name of the plant. 
In one small point the current style of 
nomenclature of plants and of animals 
differs. In botany the accepted rule is to 
write all specific names with a small initial 
letter, except when they are derived from 
the name of a person; thus :—Hieraciwm 
Lawsoni, but HMieracium anglicum. In 
zoology the specific name is written with 
a small initial letter, even when it is the 


characters. 


genitive case of a person’s name, as Phasi- 
anus reevesi, In this respect we cannot but 
think the rule adopted by botanists is the 
preferable one. 


A VISIT TO YORK. 


By s. L. Mostey, 


Lately my friend, Mr. Capper, being in 
York, paid, as is usual with true Entomolo- 
gists, a visit to the Entomological collection 
inthe Museum. This collection, that is the 
British Lepidoptera, is the work of the late 
Thos. Allis of that city, and was presented to 
the Museum by his father, after the death 
of its owner. Mr, Allis spared no time or 
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expense as far as his means would permit 
him to make the collection as complete as 
possible, and it contains series of very fine 
things and many very good varieties. These 
latter at once took Mr. Capper’s attention, 
and he immediately wrote me word that I 
should see the collection and take sketches 
of some of them for publication in my 
work on ‘Varieties of British Lepi- 
doptera.”’ 

Accordingly, in September, myself and a 
botanical friend packed up our traps and 
set out for York, my main object being to 
see the collection referred to, and make 
drawings of the best varieties, Mr. Capper 
having very kindly obtained the necessary 
permission, and made all arrangements for 
my doing so. On arriving at the Museum 
I was most kindly received, and the curator 
—the Rev. C. Hay—gave me full possession, 
and full permission to sketch whatever I 
liked. 

Among the varieties many are very striking 
and beautiful. Avgynnis aglaia, several varie- 
ties, one with large confluent silver spots; 
one very dark female with leaden spots, and 
a very pretty small female with light ground 
colour, and very distinct spots. Melitea 
artemis had all forms, as well as several 
striking M. cinxia. Vanessa urtice, and 
other butterflies were well represented by 
good varieties. Among the Hawk Moths 
may be mentioned a specimen of A. atropos, 
having three bars across the hind wing and 
a dark ‘‘scull’’; the only striking variety I 
have seen of this species. M. avundinis had 
two specimens, a male and a female, with a 
very decided pink tint, especially along the 
costa and fringes. I should be glad to 
learn if this form has been frequently met 
with by persons who have taken this insect. 
The Burnets are good in yellow forms, con- 
fluent Trifolii and Lonicere, and one of the 
latter with a clear indication of the sixth 
spot. In my sketch-book I have about 
thirty distinct forms of C. caja, but in this 
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collection I found one or two I did not . 
before possess. A hermaphrodite S. car- 
pint brings us to the end of the Bombyces. 
In GEOMETRID# the carpets, such as 
Immanata, Russata, Montanata, as well as O. 
dilutata, and many others are particularly 
rich. Among the Noctu# also are some 
good things, especially may be mentioned 
T. fimbria and orbona and a specimen of 
T. gothica entirely without the central dark | 
spot. I regret very much in having to men- 
tion that this coilection, in addition to the © 
many good things, contains the handiwork | 
of some crafty person. There is a male 
specimen of B. neustvia which has the band 
across the fore wing painted a dark leaden 
colour, and there are also two specimens of 
A. herbida with the wings touched up with 
emerald gveen. These paintings are very 
well done, as they must have been to have 
escaped detection by Mr. Allis, and might 
have escaped notice even now if the artist 
had not been a little bit careless in using 
The 
natural tint of A. herbida is green, but not 
emerald green, and B. neustvia has no lead- 


a tint which does not occur in nature. 


coloured scales. In all the varieties I have 
seen Ido not at present remember having 
seen one in which a new colour has been 
introduced (except by the pencil); it is 
always the same colour, either extended or 
reduced, intensified or bleached. 

The day after we had been at the museum 
we paid a visitto Askam Bog. This is indeed 
a fine collecting-ground, and though late in 
the season we found several good things, so 
my friend said, in botany, and a few insects, 
amongst the number a good pair of E. tiliavia 
which gave me a batch of eggs. A few 
caddis-flies were on the wing, and earlier in 
the season this must be a good place for 
these insects. Among the plants, Parnassius | 
palustris shot its beautiful white flowers | 
above the grass, and the Yellow Flag must 
be a beautiful sight when it is in bloom. : 

We were well satisfied, considering the | 
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season, with our visit to the Bog, and 
determined to spend the next day on 
Strensell Common, which we did to our 
mutual enjoyment. Mr. Prest accompanied 
us, but owing to bad health had to leave 
the common and seek rest in the little inn. 
Among my captures on the common and 
in the wood adjoining I numbered a fine 
adder and a blind-worm, the latter, Mr. 
Prest said, had never been found there 
before. 
on this common in the utmost profusion 
and must be a very beautiful sight in the 


full season. We were so well pleased with 


our visit both to the Bog and the Common | 


that we immediately decided, as we always 


do when we find a good place, to go again. | 


We have to thank Mr. Prest for having 
so kindly directed us to the various good 
collecting grounds in the district, and for 
giving us all the information upon which 
depended our success. 

We finished our visit by a walk through 
Messrs. Backhouses’ grounds and green- 
houses—itself a treat,—and found a very 
ready guide in Mr. Wilson, and then 
we walked to Tadcastle, collecting on the 
way, from whence we took the train for 
“home, sweet home.”’ 


BRITISH MOTHS. 
By JoHNn E. Rosson. 


ERIOGASTER LANESTRIS. 
The Small Eggar. 


If marked peculiarities of habit make an 
insect interesting, this species should be 


The round-leaved sundew grows | 
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one of those most attractive to a beginner, 


and even an advanced student may fail to 
explain the why and wherefore of some of 
its characteristics. In the larva state it is 
more gregarious than any other British 


Species of Macro-Lepidoptera. Several 


| other’s bodies. 


4 


others, when young, spin a web to form a 


tent to which they may retire for the night 
or for their winter sleep; but the Small 
Eggar does so till full-grown, and cannot be 
removed from it with any certainty of rear- 
ingit. The eggs are laid in batches on haw- 
thorn, blackthorn, &c., and the young larvz 
as soon as they emerge begin to devour the 
leaves, spinning a silken thread wherever 
they move about. They do not go any 
further than is necessary to obtain food and 
completely strip the portion nearest them. 
As they grow they have to travel further in 
search of food, and still spinning a web as 
they move, the tent, or nest, as it is some- 
times called, increases in size until it assumes 
the larve 
move back and forward to their food. 
When not feeding they always retire to the 


considerable dimensions as 


| central part of their domicile, either to rest 


or change their skin. At the outer portions 
of the web they may be found feeding, and 
in the inner recesses much larger numbers 
are resting side by side or even across each 
When full fed they wander 
off alone and spin their cocoons apart. In 
the perfect state they have an equally strik- 
ing characteristic. The emergence from the 
cocoon takes place in the month of Febru- 
ary, and as that is a stormy and inclement 
time of the year, it might easily happen 
for the entire race to be destroyed by severe 
weather. But the species is so perfectly 
adapted for its particular season that there 
is not the slightest risk of it being extermi- 
Instead of the whole of 


one brood emerging in the February follow- 


nated in this way. 


ing their spinning up, only a small portion 


| does so, and the others remain in their 


cocoons for another season or more, con- 
tinuing to emerge, a few each succeeding 
February, for five or six years, or even more, 
some of them having been known to remain 
in pupa as long as ten years and then 
emerge. Nor is there any difference in the 


appearance of those that emerge the first 
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year from those that remain longest in 
pupa. Though the Small Eggar has these 
peculiarities to make it interesting to the 
entomologist, it is not one of the easiest 
species to manage, and the collector must 
not be impatient to fill his series if he has 
‘to wait ten years for its emergence after 
The best way to 
breed the insect successfully is to cut out 
the branch on which the larve are feeding 


setting it into cocoon. 


and remove it without disturbing the nest 
or web. The fresh food supplied must be 
placed in direct contact with it, so that the 
After this has 
been stripped of its leaves it may be re- 
moved without affecting the larve so injuri- 


larve can crawl on to it. 


ously as their removal from the web appears 
to do. 


The generic name Eriogastey is derived 
from two Greek words referring to the 
woolly abdomen of the female, and the 
specific name alludes to the same thing. 


‘‘TLANESTRIS, L., Lanes’tris, lana, wool.’’— 
A.L. 

Imago.— Male, chocolate brown; a 
pale spot at the base, another at the disc, 
and a third on the costa near the tip, from 
this a pale line runs to the inner margin ; 
hind wing, basal half, pale, and the other 
portion darker brown. The female is rather 
redder brown and the hind wing more 
uniform in colour. The male expands 
nearly an inch and a half; the female an 


inch and three-quarters. 

Larva.—Bluish black, the segmental 
divisions bright yellow, and a yellow sub- 
dorsal line; enclosed by these lines is a 
square of golden brown hair; pro-legs 
yellow. 

Pupa.—Enclosed in a very firm egg- 
shaped cocoon (whence the name Eggar). 
This is generally spun, so far as I have seen, 
among the rubbish about the bottom ofa 
hedge. 
Jucorum—spins a similar egg-shaped cocoon 


One of the saw-flies—7Zrichiosoma 
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on hawthora hedges, which is very easily 


found in winter, and often mistaken for §. 


They may be easily distin- 
guished by cutting one end, for the saw-fly 
larva remains unchanged till spring, while 


this species. 


that of lanestris changes to a dark brown 
pupa in autumn. 


Food Plants.—Sloe, hawthorn, &c. 
I have always found the larva on hedges. 


Times of Avpearance.—As said 
above, the imago appears in February, and 
though the brood does not emerge all in the 
same year, they are very punctual as to the 
date. If those of the first season’s emerg- 
ence appear say on the sixth of February, 
those coming out in succeeding years may 
be looked for within a week of the same 
day. This at least is my experience of the 
species, but it is somewhat limited, and I 
should be glad to hear from any one on the 
point. 

Habitat.—wWell distributed in England 
and Ireland, and abundant wherever it 
occurs; not so frequent in Scotland, but 
still tolerably common. Abroad it occurs 
through Central and Southern Europe, 
reaching Turkey and the southern parts 
of Russia. 


NOTES ON. COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr. J. W. Ettis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverpool. 


Genus BEMBIDIUM (Concluded). 


3. Elytra shining black with two whitish 
spots on each. 

B. guadriguttatum.— Length, 2 lines. 
Antenne dark, with the first and part of 
next three joints yellow; legs yellow, with 
brown knees; striz not punctured to middle. 

B. quadrimaculatum.—Length, 14 lines. — 
Four basal joints of antennz yellow; legs 
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yellow; striz punctured to beyond the 
_ middle. 

| B. quadripustulatum.—Length, 12 lines. 
Antennz entirely dark; legs with the 
femora black. 

| The latter of these species is very scarce. 
The former two are common, especially in 
- Clayey cliffs, where they inhabit the cracks 


of the clay. 


4. Hlytra yellow, with darker bands. 

B articulatum.—Lenth, 14 lines. Head 
and thorax green; elytra with two brown 
bands behind the middle. 

B. pallidipenne.—Length, 2} lines. Head 
and thorax green; elytra with one dark, 
toothed band at middle, and a dark patch 
at the scutellum. 

Head 
elytra with three 


B fumigatum—Length, 12 lines. 
and thorax dull bronze; 
dark, irregular bands. 

B. articulatum is tolerably common; B. 
fumigatum more local; and B pallidipenne 
is very local, occurring only, I believe, on 


sandy sea-shores. 


5. Llytra bronze. 
B. bipunctatum.— Length, 2 lines. 
very prominent ; 


Eyes 
elytra with two deep 
depressions on each. 

Antennz 
black, with two basal joints more or less 
jefald 


B. lampros.— Length, 1} lines. 


B. nigricorne.—Size of lampros. Antennz 
entirely black; thorax wider at base than 
that species. 

B. lampros is very common everywhere ; 
B. bipunctatum is somewhat local; and B. 
nigricorne occurs, I believe, ory Sparingly 
in heathy places. 

A variety of lampros (velox) is not un- 
common, with a larger thorax and with 
seven striz (Jampros has only six) on each 
elytron. 


6. LHlytra entirely green or blue-green. 
Legs entirely yellow. 


B decorum.—Length, 2} lines. Upper 
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side green; eyes prominent; elytra parallel- 
sided. 

B. monticola—Length, 2} lines. Upper 
side green; eyes prominent; elytra rounded 
at the sides. 

B. Stephensi.—Length, 23 lines. Upper 
side green; elytra with a red blotch before 
the apex. 


Legs yellow, with the femora rather 
ptichy: 
B. brunnipes.—Thorax short; 
green. 


upper side 


Legs brown-yellow or pitchy. 

B. tibiale—Length, 2% lines. 

B. atroceruleum.—Length, 2 lines. 

Both these species are dark blue-green 
above; in the former the thorax is not 
much narrowed behind and the elytra are 
in the latter the thorax is narrowed 
Atrde 


ovate ; 
behind and the elytra are elongate. 
cerulewm is also a darker insect. 

The commonest of these somewhat diffi- 
cult insects is undoubtedly brunnipes, which 
seems to occur plentifully everywhere; 
monticola, tibiale, and atroceruleum are 
tolerably common among shingle in river 
beds ; and stephenst are more 
local. 

There is another green insect of this 
genus, stumoides, which differs from all the 
others in having the antenne entirely 
yellow-red, the legs also being yellow. This 
species is not so common as some of the 
others, and is separated on account of a 
difference in the length of the eighth stria, 
which is not entire in this insect, but want- 
ing towards the base. Length, 2} lines. 


decorum 


7. Llytra green, with yellow markings. 


B. lunatum, the largest species of the 
genus, measuring about 3 lines in length, is 
dark green on the upper side, with a curved 
crescent-shaped mark before the apex of 
each elytron. 

B. testacewm.—Elytra green, with very 
large yellow spots, so that only the suture 
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and a narrow band across the middle appear 
of the ground colour. First three joints of 
the antennz pale. Length 23 lines. 


B. Sazatile—Elytra green, with a yellow 


spot at base, and a round one at apex; 
antenne, with first three joints pale, and 
the legs red. Length 2 lines. 


B. anglicanwm.—Each elytron with two 
yellow spots, the hinder one not being 
round; antennz, with first three joints 
pale, and the legs yellow. Length 23 lines. 


B. femoratum.—Each elytron with two 


large whitish yellow spots; antennze with’ 


only two basal joints pale; legs pale, except 
the femora which are dark. Length, 2 
lines. 


B. bruzellense.—Elytra each with two 
dark yellow spots; femora brown; elytra 
with strong striz. Length 23 lines. 

B. iittorale—Elytra 
yellow spots; thorax not so long as broad; 
legs and first three joints of the antennz 
yellow. Length 23 lines. 


each with two 


B. fuwiatile is slightly longer than littorale, 
which it otherwise resembles in markings, 
but the thorax is longer than broad, and 
narrower behind than in that species. 


B. concinnum,” distinguished by 
antennz, which are entirely pale; and the 
fact that the basal yellow spot is joined to 
the apical one by the yellow outer margin 
of the elytra. 


its 


_ The most abundant of these species and 
probably of the whole genus is the variable 
B. littorale, which abundant every- 
where. 

B fluwiatile is scarce; B. testaceum, B. 
saxatile, acd B. brucellense are not common ; 
B femoratum and the beautiful B. concinnum 


is 


are tolerably common; B. anglicanum, very 
rare; and B. lunatwm local, but common 
where it does occur. Like most of the 
genus they frequent wet places, asthe banks 
of rivers. | 
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OLD ENTOMOLOGICAL 
LOCALITIES. 
HEYSHAM MOSS. 


ByAG; S: GreGson, Liverpool. 


‘“Heysham Moss” lays about two miles 
from Morcambe Bay, North Lancashire, on 
the Heysham road. Formerly it reached 
to Poulton—the old name for the present 
town of Morcamnbe,—and was then a large, 
narrow, turf moss which supplied farmers 
and the fishermen of the district with fuel. 
At present its site is a cultivated valley, rich 
in corn, potatoes, &c.,and only some twenty 
acres of the moss remains; but this is rather 
an advantage than otherwise, as the whole 
of the moss insects are, as it were, concen- 
trated, excepting that there are no sallows 
or birches left; hence we fail to find N. 
Ziczac, camelina and dvomedarius, or what 
forty years ago was even more prized, 
Platypteryx falcula, and lacervtula. Formerly 
Acronycta menyanthidis was one of the special- 
ities of this moss, its conspicuous larva being 
found freely on the young sallows, which 
sprung up and grew on the fallow parts 
of the moss and along the ditches. Now 
there is not room for ditch-side plants. 
Still, go on; work can be done there on 
some rough ground on one side of the moss, 
subject, I suspect, to game-keepers being 
agreeable. For many years the moss has 
been neglected entomologically, but I am 
pleased to say a new set of collectors have 
sprung up in and around Lancaster, and I 
expect such men as Murry, H. Ozier, &c., 
will soon search out its treasures. I visited 
the moss at the end of last June, alone, and 
found it quite big enough forme. I went 
to secure varieties of Chortobius davus and 
took it freely, vich in colour and various in 
underside markings, and think specimens 
from this moss show us pretty plainly 
that its present various names—Rothlebii, 
polydama, davus, tullia, 6c.—need not be 
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insisted upon whilst each form 
be picked out of one day’s work on 
this 
This being now a very dry moss, I expected 
to find some light specimens, and was not 
disappointed: still they are not so light 
there as I have met with elsewhere on dry 
mosses. As a home for Celena Haworthii 
it used to be celebrated, and there is still 
plenty of such patches of low swampy 
ground as this delights in, especially one 
broad ditch-like cutting about a foot deep, 
there its food grows in profusion. Acidalia 
fumata was just emerging as I left the 
moss in the evening, and was plentiful, 
whilst the Cvambide were in profusion 
To sum up, Heysham Moss, though having 
entirely lost its birches, and must not be 
asked for Cymatophora flavicornis, &c. as of 
yore, but for many moss species we may 
still visit it successfully. To find it—and it 
vequives finding—go from Morecombe along 
the Heysham Road to the strawberry gar- 
dens, opposite the gardens go up a lane on 
the left, go over the first gate on the right 
in this lane, and walk under the high hedge 
at the top of this field to the furthest end of 
the field, then look over or through the 


can 


so small a moss as now is. 


- hedge when a clump of trees will be seen at 


the bottom of the field, and the patch of 
moss may be seen further away to the right, 
with its turf stacks conspicuous in the dis- 
tance. Make across the field to the gate 
below for the clump of trees, and get your 
net out there, for if you are a dipterist, or a 
neuropterist, or a coleopterist, your work 
will begin there. 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH 
DELIVERED SOME YEARS 
AGO BY MR. GLADSTONE. 


“T cannot help but say one word upon 
that subject which I think, on the whole, 
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has been worse used in the schools of this 
country than all the other branches of 
knowledge. I mean that which is called 
Natural History. I speak of Natural 
History, such as is open to you, both by the 
study and the observation of living and of 
dead objects in nature, such as continually 
come round and solicit your attention. I 
do not myself believe that Natural History 
has had quite fair play, and I have always 
felt it most grievous among the many blanks 
of our early training that we were totally 
ignorant of it. I will just give you these 
four points in connection with Natural 
History. In the first place it isa continual 
lesson—a lesson at once easy and profound 
—of the wisdom and beneficience of 
Providence, a continual confirmation and 
belief when you find the wonderful hand of 
that Workman descending to the smallest 
objects with the same care with which He 
mounts to the greatest. The religious use 
of Natural History is one that all must 
delightin. Thenext point is this—Learning 
is an admirable thing, but it does not always 
make itself agreeable at the first introduction, 
at least that was my experience, I dont 
Much has been 
done, I believe to improve these initial 
stages. 


know whether it is yours. 


It certainly isa marked advantage 
in the study of Natural History, that it leads 
you on by the hand; it inveigles you, if I 
may say so, into learning what is good and 
what is useful. Many a one might have his 
mind first opened to the attractions of 
Natural History, which mind, if once 
opened might be capable of applying itself 
to harder and more repulsive studies, 
Another point is this, Natural History is one 
of the best and most efficient means for the 
the Some may 


perhaps tell us that our senses are educated 


education of senses. 


well enough already, and claim a quite 
Of 
course that is perfectly true so far as the 


large enough portion of our existence. 


grosser forms of our enjoyment are con- 
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cerned, but so far as the senses are 
concerned as organs for the acquisition of 
knowledge, they are very indifferently 
educated indeed. - This habit of minute, 
careful and accurate observation, which is 
‘inseparable from Natural History studies, 
gives to the mind that habit of accurate 
distinction, which is 
assistant in the pursuit of every branch of 
knowledge. Lastly, let me say, that these 
analogies of Natural History are invaluable ; 
they have a most gracious effect in developing 
the finer faculties of the mind; they 
establish a connection between the different 


invaluable as an 


portions of creation.” 


VITALITY OF SEEDS OF 
HENBANE. 


By Joun E. Rosgson. 


The sudden appearance of plants, some- 
time in enormous numbers, in places where 
they were not previously known to exist, 
has attracted the attention of the least 
observant. Many experiments have been 
made to prove the vitality of seeds under 
special circumstances (in water, for in- 
stance), and it is known that some will 
retain the power of germination much 
longer than others. How long they will 
retain this power under natural conditions 
is quite another matter, but some interesting 
cases are on record. The instance of the 
London Rocket (Sisymbrium ivio), appearing 
in abundance on the ruins of London after 
the great fire is well known, and has already 
been the subject of discussion in our 
columns. Macauley’s illustration of the 
sudden growth of an enormous number of 
poppies, on the field where the battle of 
Lutzen had been fought, was also quoted 
there. I am now able to give from personal 
observation an illustration where another 


plant has appeared in some numbers, in a 


place where the seeds must have remained 
dormant for avery lengthened period. It 
is impossible to say how long the seeds in 
question have lain without germination, but 
a recapitulation of the circumstances will 
show that it must have been at least for 
Hartlepool is a 
very old town, its charter dates from the 
time of King John. A progenitor of the 
Scottish King Robert Bruce is buried in the 
Church-yard. The Church itself is sup- 
posed to have been erected about the year 
1100. The local history refers to Canute, 
in general history, and even earlier dates 
referring to purely local matters are known. 
Anciently a walled town, the fortifications 


some hundreds of years: 


having only been removed within the last 
fifty years, there is a still older wall across 
the moor, now but a grass-grown mound 
stretching fromthe sea. Howlongthe surface 
of the moor has been undisturbed there is 
no evidence to show; but the above dates, 
and the fact that the older wall still remains, 
certainly point to a As 
the fields, or ‘‘closes,’’ that surround it 
have been built on, human bones have 
always been discovered, some of which have 
been attributed to Saxons and Danes, and 
one turned up this week and now in my 
possession is undoubtedly Roman. The 
corporation recently converted a portion of 


very remote date. 


this moor into a bowling-green. It was 
rather a low-lying place, and in wet weather 
was frequently covered with water. The 
soil was but a few inches thick, and below 
it was magnesium limestone rock. To make 
the bowling-green, the sods were taken off, 
the ground levelled up, and the sods relaid. 
A walk was made round the portion in- 
tended for play, and outside of this the sods 
were removed altogether and the soil dug 
up to form a flower-bed. Walking round 
one day I observed a large number of seed- 
lings appearing that I felt sure were Hen- 
bane (Hyoscyamus nigra). I watched these 
with some interest until I was satisfied they 


got there with the flower 
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really were Henbane. I then called the 
gardener’s attention and he 
was greatly surprised at their appearance. 
There could be no chance that they had 
The 
latter were from various places, and had 


to them, 


seeds. 


been sown in patches, one kind here and 
another there; Henbane was springing up 
ail over the border. The seeds must have 
been buried in the soil during the whole 
period the surface had been undisturbed 
which I have attempted to show must have 
A field 
adjoining the moor is now being broken up 


been at least several centuries. 


for building purposes (it is there I obtained 
the Roman skull named above), and I will 
watch the broken soil with some interest 
next year for the appearance of Henbane, 
I have a very distinct remembrance of it 
growing some thirty years ago in front of 
some houses built ina field adjoining the 
moor on another side, but I had no idea 
then of its significance, but the present 
circumstance recals it to my mind. The 
slight depth of soil is an important item in 
this case, as the seed could only have been 
five or six inches below the surface at most. 


THE “YOUNG NATURALIST 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


COLEOPTERA, Plate 11. 


In the Plate issued this month will be 
found representations of 14 species of the 
genus APHODIUS, and the figure of a larva, 
and also a magnified typical figure. Next 
month’s plate. will contain figures of 16 
more species of the same genus, and if any 
friend can send for figuring specimens of 
those we do not possess, we shall be able to 
give the whole of the British species of this 
genus on three successive plates. The tfol- 
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lowing are what we still want to figure, and 
if specimens are entrusted to us we will 
return them (if required) perfectly safe :— 
A, arenarius 

consputus 

lividus 

melanostictus 

nemoralis 

niger 

poreatus 

prodromus 

4-maculatus 

scrofa 

SUS 

tersulatus 

testudinarius 

villusus 

Zinkeri 
Next month will be given a resume of the 
genus. 

We now take the opportunity of asking 
if any coleopterist can assist us in com- 
pleting other genera so that we may figure 
all the species together. 

In CoccINELLA we want Mieroyglyphica, 
labialis, 18-guttata, 14-punctata, 5-punctata, 
and 16-guttata. 

In GEOTRUPES we want mutator, pudrid- 
arius, pyreneus, and vervalis. 

In CETONIA we want stictica. 


We have to thank Mr. Geo. T. Porritt, 
F.L.S., for having kindly sent us larve and 
perfect insect of Rhagium bifasciatum. We 
shall now be able to give figures of all the 
species of this genus and typical larve as 
These should 
have been acknowledged before but got 
overlooked. 


soon as space will permit. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
BIRDS. 


MIGRATION OF HoopED Crows.—These 
birds were first seen here on the 30th Sep- 
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This is the earliest date with us 
for the past four years (vide Y.N., vol. iv., 
page 12).—F. Kerry, Harwich. 


INSECTS. 
LEPIDOPTERA: 


tember. 


A. ATROPOS AND S. CONVOLVULI AT Har- 
wiIcH.—A fine specimen of A. atropos was 
caught at the electric lights at Parkeston 
on 26th September, and brought to me 
alive on the 30th September. A specimen 
of S. convolvuli was taken at rest on a door 
and brought to me much damaged.—F. 
Kerry, Harwich. 


P. POPULI AT LIGHT, &c.—I took a female 
of P. populi at light at Sutton Coldfield, 
near Birmingham, on 30th November, and 
a female of H. pennaria in Sutton Park on 
December 2nd.—W. H. Batu, Sutton Cold- 
field. 


EXCHANGE. 


Birps’ Eaes. Duplicates :--Song Thrush’, 
Missel Thrush*, Blackbirds, Ring Ouzle*, 
Hedge Sparrow*, Robin*, Redstart*, Stone- 
chat, Whinchat*, Wheatear*, Sedge War- 
bler*, Whitethroat*, Garden Warbler, 
Wood Wren*, Chiffchaff, Blue Tit, Tree 
Pipit, Meadow Pipit*, Skylark+, Yellow- 
hammer*, Cirl Bunting, Chaffinch, House- 
Sparrow*—good varieties, Greenfinch*, 
Lesser Redpole*, Twite, Starling*, Rook, 
Jackdaw*, Magpie*’ Jay, Cuckoo*, Martin, 
Ring Dove*, Rock Dove*, Pheasant*, Part- 
ridgex, Lapwing*, Ringed Plover, Oyster- 
catcher, Landrail*, Moorhen, Coot, Wild 
Duck*, Teal, Little Grebe*, Puffin*, Razor- 
bill, Guillemot*, Cormorant*, Shag*, Com- 
mon Tern, Arctic Tern, Sandwich Tern’, 
Kittiwake, Herring Gull, Lesser Blackback 
Gull. Marked thus * I have clutches. 

Wanted :—All the rarer Hawks and Owls, 
Woodchat, Golden Oriole, Rock Thrush, 
Bluethroat, Black Redstart, Dartford War- 


bler, Nuthatch, Bearded and Crested Tits, 
Shore Lark, Hawfinch, Crossbill, all Sand- 
pipers except common, all Geese except 
Canada and Bean, all Terns except Com- 
mon, Arctic,.and Sandwich, and a great 
many others, especially eggs curiously 
marked or coloured of any species, and also 
nests.—S. L. Mostry, Reaumont Park, 
Huddersfield. 


DupricaTes.—Correctly-named type spe- 
cimens of well-dried British flowering plants 
and mosses, Coleoptera and Lepidoptera. 
DESIDERATA.—Nos. 97, 98, 134, 136, 163, 
222, 228, 229, and 234 of the Hntomologists’ 
Weekly Intelligencer, and February and July 
Nos. (1877) of the Natwralist, edited by C. P. 
Hobkirk i LS -and-Gs ae Porritt le-S.- 
also, Helix pomatia, H. cantiana, and H. 
pisana.—J. W. CarTER, 14, Valley Street, 
Valley Road, Bradford. 


Correctly-named British mosses offered 
for land, fresh-water, and marine shells, or 
for Coleoptera or sea-weeds.—W. WEST, 
15, Horton Lane, Bradford. 


Helix lapicida and H_ arbustorum for 
other L. and F. W. Shells.—J. W. CarTEr, 
14, Walley Street, Valley Road, Bradford. 


PRESERVED Larv&.—Several species, well 
preserved, for others or perfect insects.— 
J. T. RopcGers, Chadderton Road, Oldham. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. HE. Rosson, 15 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mosntny Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 

W. H. B., Birmingham.—The yellow co- 
coons from the larve of P. brassice are 
those of Apanteles glomeratus; those from 
B. rubi we do not know. Are you sure 

you took a female of H. progemmaria in 

November? Surely you must be wrong 

in the species; it is the last of the genus 


to appear, 


LEPIDOPTERA, P!.3. TINEAE, Lithoco//etis. 


ip vacciniella, Se. lL. Bramvella, Z. 
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PARASITICAL PLANTS. 


By J. P. SoutTEr, Bishop Auckland. 


6 PRIG fleas have little fleas upon their 
backs to bite ’em, 
And these fleas have other fleas, and so ad 
infinitum.” 

These oft quoted are as 
true of the vegetable as of the 
animal world, for it may be safely 
affirmed that there is no plant, how- 
ever lowly, but furnishes food for 
or is preyed upon by some other 
plant. And on the other hand there 
is no plant so highly organized as 
as to escape the attacks and ravages of 
some one or other of the vegetable 
parasites. A parasitical plant is one 
which grows upon, and derives its 
sustenance from another plant. They 
are in fact the sluggards and lazy-bones 
of the vegetable kingdom, and instead 
of providing an honest hving for them- 
selves, from the mineral and inorganic 
world around them, they derive a 
spurious existence from the efforts of 
their fellow congeners, and thrive and 
fatten on their exertions. Foremost of 
these obnoxious comrades are the great 
army of fungi, which are entirely 


lines 


FEBRUARY, 1884. 


Viehionth 


| dependent upon previously organized 


From 
amazing 


material for their existence. 
their universal distribution, 
fecundity, and often disastrous effects 
they compel attention. I need only 
mention the potato disease, the rust, 
smut, and mildew of wheat, the ergot 
of rye, the blight of vines and hops, 
the finger and toe of turnips, and the 
dry rot of timber to show how insidu- 
ous and baneful to man their attacks 
must be. And when we consider that 
none of the staple plants of man’s 
culture are free from the attacks of 
fungi at some stage or other of their 
existence, the consideration of their 
life history, and the best means of 
combatting their ravages must be a 
subject of paramount importance. But 
for the present we shall leave them to 
confine our attention to the more fully 
developed and highly organized para- 
sites amongst the flowering plants ; 
of whom it might be said, that although 
at one time capable of working for 
their own living they have now ceased 
to do so, and sustain an indolent 
existence at the expense of their 
more industrious fellows. 3 
To readers of the Y.N. the general 
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conditions of plant life and growth 
must now be pretty familiar. It is 
known that the nutritive materials are 
derived partly from the soil by the 
roots, and largely from the atmosphere 
by the leaves. That in the wonderful 
vital laboratory of the leaves, chiefly 
by the action of the chlorophyll, 2.e. 
the green colouring matter, under the 
Influence of light, the raw inorganic 
material is elaborated or manufactured 
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Brussels Sprouts as an example of | 
parasite! It is easy to laugh at such 
and yet the peculiar 


excresences which are the characteristic 


lgnorance, 


of Brussels Sprouts, and which are so 
justly and highly esteemed as a culinary 
delicacy might easily enough pass 
muster as a parasitic outgrowth by 
wiser folks than this embyro botanist. 


The most of well-informed people — | 


have an idea that the mistletoe is a 


into organic substance, out of which | parasite; but if they were asked to 


the tissue of the plant is built up, in 
other words the material or food is 
digested, and the plant grows. But 
in true parasites the power of assimilat- 
ing inorganic material is wholly lost, 
and the plant is entirely dependent 
for its supplies upon the already 
digested and of 
its “host” into whose tissues it drives 
Hence 
we find in plants in which the parasitic 


assimilable stores 


its roots and absorbs its juices. 


habit has become confirmed, as leaves 
are useless they have been dispensed 
with, and there is an entire absence of 
the vitally active chlorophyll, therefore 
they are leafless, devoid of all green 
colour, and of a dusky brownish hue. 
Most people have a very hazy idea 
as to what a parasite is like, and even 
those who ought to know better have 
very indistinct notions about these 
abnormal plants. For 
student who presented himself for 


instance a 


examination in Botany under the 
Science and Art Department, gave 


say if there were any others, or how 
many parasitic native plants we have, 
they might find it difficult to name 
another, although there are in reality 
at least half-a-dozen genera, including 
nearly three times as many species, in 
which the parasitic habit has become 
so established that they are now un- 
able to maintain an independent exis- 
tence. Besides these, there are a large 
and increasing number in a transition 
state, deriving part at least of their 
food supplies from already organised 
material. Flowering parasites may be 
grouped in two classes—(1.) stem par- 
asites, (ii.) root parasites, according to 
their place of growth on their “ host” 
—that is, the plant which involuntarily 
provides them with food and lodging. 
Foremost of these is the familiar 
mistletoe, which was fully described in 
vol. 1. of the Y.N., and here only 
requires a brief recapitulation of its 
leading features. It is essentially a 


stem parasite, and has so completely 
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lost the power of independent existence 
that its seeds will only germinate on 
the tree on which it is 1o grow, and 
they will only rot if sown in the ground. 
The berries of the mistletoe are very 
viscid, and are readily carried by birds 


_to neighbouring trees, where, whilst 


cleansing their beaks as the manner of 


_ birds is, they leave the seéds adhering 


by the sticky substance with which 


_ they are surrounded. When the infant 


plant begins to grow its roots incline 
towards the centre of the branch on 
which it is placed, and they soon 
burrow through the tissues till they 
reach the inner layers of the bark (the 
soft bast and cambiun), where they 
literally suck np the life-blood of the 
plant which sustains them; in other 
words, they intercept a portion of the 
elaborated sap of the tree in its passage 
from the leaves to the various portions 


of the trunk. Thus the mistletoe lives 


and grows and runs the whole cycle of 
its existence without contact with the 
ground at all. As a matter of fact, 
when it touches the ground it dies, 
and the great number of diverse plants 


on which it can exist shows its long 
_ persistence in the parasitic habit. 


ven more widely distributed and 


) represented in Britain by about half-a- 
dozen species are the dodders (Cuscuta) ; 


but, unlike the classic mistletoe, they 
have no “history,” hence they are only 


“recognised by botanists, and being 


lowly plants are easily overlooked. 
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The dodders slender, leafless, 
thread-like plants, hence their common 


are 


name of “fairy’s hair,’ or “lady’s 
laces,” although the farmer observant 
of their obnoxious qualities dubs them 
“‘devil’s guts,” an opprobrious name 
shared alike by the twining stems of 
the bindweed (convolvulus). The long 
twining stems of the dodder clasps the 
surrounding plants on which it feeds 
and inextricably interlaces them into 
an entangled mass, thus choking and 
strangling their growth, and speedily 
killing its “host,” usually herbaceous 
plants, with its all too close embrace. 
Its long, slender stems varying in 
thickness from sewing-thread to whip- 
cord in the different species, are quite 
leafless, of considerable length, and 
repeatedly branched; they vary in 
colour—pink, yellow, white,—and the 
small, sessile, fleshy flowers are usually 
of the same hue; they are clustered 
together in little button-like heads of 
six or eight. The dodders are a de- 
praved section of the N. O. Convolvu- 
lacee, and although they have lost the 
showy flowers of that order, they retain 
the twining habit which characterises 
The seeds contain a quan- 
They germinate in 


its stems. 
tity of albumen. 
the ground and the young plant grows 
until the 
materials in the seeds has become 
exhausted. Then the twining stem 
seizes hold of the stem of its adjoining 
“host,” when it speedily develops 


for some time reserve 
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peculiar sucker-like roots called “ hau- 
storia,” which not only serve to fasten 
the parasite to its ‘host,’ but they 
suck up and absorb its juices, for as 
soon as the dodder has become firmly 
fixed to its supporting plant, the stem 
below the attachment withers away 
and ceases to have any connection 
with the ground at all, and the dodder 
then becomes a true parasite, living 
entirely on its “host,” and producing 
its flowers and seeds at its expense. 
It will thus be seen that the parasitical 
habit has not yet become so confirmed 
in the dodders as in the. mistletoe, for 
they are able to germinate and grow 
for some time in the earth, and only 
spend a portion of their existence as a 
The different species of 
dodder attach themselves unfailingly 


parasite. 


to particular plants: thus C. Lpilinum 
is found parasitical only on flax, where 
it sometimes becomes exceedingly in- 
jurious to the crops; C. trifolt grows 
on clover, spreading centrifugally over 
considerable patches to the exclusion 
of everything else; C. Epithymum 
prefers heath and furze; whilst C. 
Luropea affects common nettles. 

The second class of flowering para- 
sites are those which attack the roots 
The best known of these 


are the broomrapes (Orobanche), of 


of plants. 


which about ten species and varieties 
These 
have an entirely different habit to the 


are recognised as indigenous. 


dodders, being stout, fleshy, scaly 
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plants of a uniform dull brown hue 


and generally unattractive appearance. }° 


They sometimes attain considerable 
size: I have gathered O. major on 


broom over two feet high and as thick J: 


at the base as a man’s thumb. The 
mature plant possesses no true roots, 
but the base of the stem becomes 
enlarged and swollen and firmly ad- 


herent to the root of the plant on | 


which it grows, and so intimately 
united with it as to intercept and ab-— 
The 


flowers are numerous and quite as 


sorb the juices of its “host.” 


large as those of the white dead-nettle. 
The seeds germinate in the ground, 
aud the infant rootlets soon find their 
way to the roots of their “host” and 
If they 


are unable to reach a suitable ndus 


become closely attached to it. 


they soon shrivel and perish, being 
unable to extract sufficient supplies 
from the soil. The Orobanches have 
a pretty wide range of sustaining plants 
on which they are able to feed, showing 
that the parasitic habit has been long 
acquired by them. ‘They more par- 
ticularly affect papilionaceous or the 
pea family of plants, hence their 
botanic name of Orobanche, from Oro, 
a vetch, and anche, to strangle, from 
their devastating effect upon the plants 
on which they fasten. 

The most common, abundant, and 
easily discovered of our British para- 
sites is the toothwort (Zathrea squam- 
aria), which is frequent in loamy woods 


| Scotland. 
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throughout England and the south of 
It grows parasitical on the 


' roots of trees such as hazel, alder, 


sycamore, &c. It appears early in 
spring, from March to May, and is 
the most lovely and attractive of our 
native parasites. It pushes up a suc- 


culent, scaly, downy spike of large 


_ creamy-white flowers tinged with pink, 


_attainmg a height of six or eight 


inches. If dug up, the stem will be 


found to merge into a large, swollen, 


scaly excresence with numerous pro- 
tuberances, which are dormant stems, 
ready to spring up as aerial flower- 


_ bearing spikes in future seasons, the 


_ whole mass closely investing and ad- 


_ hering to the root of the tree on which 


it feeds. 
and attentively examining when found, 


It is well worth looking for 


as it 1s clearly the most highly developed 
of our root parasites, the flowers being 
admirably adapted for insect fertilisa- 
tion, and its wide range of ‘‘ hosts” 
on which it can prey shows its long 
continuance in the parasitic habit. 


_ Besides these enumerated, there is also 


the bastard toad-flax (Thesium), a 


- modest little straggling plant, found 


in southern pastures, parasitic on the 
In addition 
to these there are also a large and 


roots of various plants. 


increasing number of plants suspected 
of parasitism, or which, under certain 
circumstances, are found to be parasi- 
tical, although the habit has not yet 
become so confirmed as to render them 


unable to maintain an independent 
The N.O. Scrophulariaceze 


furnishes the greater number of such 


existence. 


plants, as, for example, the cow-wheats 
(Melampyrum),the yellow rattles (RAz- 
nanthus), the eye-bright, and Bartsias. 
These are all found to be very detri- 
mental to the pastures in which they 
abound, and are accused of absorbing 
their nutriment from the roots of the 
grasses amongst which they grow. 
There is also another class of plants 
known as Saprophytes which grow only 
on decaying, decomposing organic 
matter, seizing hold of, and rearrang- 
ing, the mutable, assimilable sub- 
stances before they are resolved into 
This is 


the characteristic of the great section 


their constituent elements. 


of Fungi which live and revel in putre- 
The distinction betwixt a 
parasite and a saprophyte is, that the 
parasite attacks and preys on living 


faction. 


plants, whilst the saprophyte only 
seizes hold of the dead and decom- 
posing organism. Decaying vegetable 
substances are known as humus, and it 
furnishes food supplies for various 
plants. The little Adora of the hedge- 
rows loves to grow in such soil; so do 
several of our orchids, such as Goody- 
era repens, which is never found except 
in fir plantations amongst the fallen 
leaves, and of a similar character are 
the winter greens (Pyrola). <A plant 
which has occasioned a good deal of 
controversy regarding it mode of ob- 
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taining a livelihood is the bird’s nest 
(Monotropa), which is found occasion- 
ally in woods, near the roots of fir and 
beech-trees. It may be said to be in 
a transition state from the saprophytic 
{o the parasitic mode of living; so 
some have classed it as a parasite, and 
others are content that it should be 
called a saprophyte. 

Yet another class of plants, with 
abnormal habitats, are known as Lp- 
phytes. These simply grow upon other 
plants without deriving their nourish- 
ment from the plant which supports 
them, but only using them as an 
anchorage or resting-place, deriving 
their nutriment from the surrounding 
atmosphere. Orchidacez furnishes the 
highest developement of these curious 
plants. They are absent from this 
country, but abound in the humid 
forests of the tropics. Everyone who 
has inspected an orchid-house, which 
are now so popular with floriculturists, 
must have noticed little pieces of wood 
suspended from the roof or laid on a 
shelf, to which was attached a dead- 
and-alive-looking object like a few 
half-grown onions; perchance one in 
a flowering state has produced a spike 
of the most gorgeous and fantastic- 
shaped blossoms. These have attained 
maturity solely from water and the 
warm, moist air in which they thrive. 
Epiphytes in this country are confined 
to a few mosses and lichens which may 
be seen luxuriating on old forest or 
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orchard trees, and occasionally one 
may see a polypody fern growing in | 
similar circumstances on the trunk of | 
a tree, although no one has as yet 
accused it of being a parasite. Less 
frequently still one may observe a 
gooseberry or currant bush, or even 
an elder or ash sapling, growing high 
up on the fork of some mighty mon- 
arch of the forest, where the seed has 
been dropped into a crevice by some 
adventurous bird, or wafted by the 
wind, and finding some congenial 
surroundings, it has germinated and 
maintained for a time a precarious 
existence; but no one would maintain 
from such an abnormal freak that 
these plants were becoming epiphytal 
in their habits, although it might be 
quite as difficult to decide what first 
induced the parasitic habit in the 
remote ancestors of these confirmed 
plant paupers of the present day. 


BRITISH BIRDS, 
THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mostey. 


CRESTED TIT. 


Parus Cristatus. 
CRISTATUS, Crested. 


52. 


$1Ze@.—Length, about 4} in.; expanse, 
8 in. : 

Plumage.—Bill, black; top of head 
black, each feather edged with white, and 
elongated behind into a crest, which can be 
erected at pleasure; sides of head white, 
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with a transverse black patch behind the 
ear, the white extending beyond the black, 
and the white again bordered by a black 
line; back, wings, and tail olive brown; 
throat black, forming a triangular patch; 
under parts white, tinted with reddish 
brown at sides. 

THE FEMALE resembles the male, but 
has not so fine a crest, and the black patch 
on the throat does not extend so far down. 

THE YounG are similar to, but much 
smaller in colour and markings than the 
adult. 

VARIETIES.—I have not seen or heard of 
any varieties of this species. 


Note.—Meyer says the note of the 
Crested Tit resembles the syllables ‘ ghir-r- 
r-kee."’ 


Flight.—The actions of this species are 
very much like those of the Blue Tit and 
Cole Tit, so I am told by a person who 
has seen plenty in Scotland. 


Migration.—The Crested Tit remains 
in Scotland throughout the year. 


Food.—The food of this species like 
that of its congeners, consists of small 
insects, flies, beetles, larvze, &c., which it 
hunts from the crevices of bark after the 
manner of the Tit tribe. 


Habitat.—This species seems confined 
to the Northetn portion of our Island, 
being found in the Pine forests of Scotland. 
It is by no means common, and is never 
associated in such quantities as we find of 
the other species. Odd specimens have 
been reported as having been seen or killed 
in the North of England, but they mostly 
Test upon such slender information as not 
to be reliable. Two or three specimens 
have been recorded from Ireland by Mr. 
_ Blake Knox, in Dresser’s work, and two or 
_ three others have been recorded from the 
South of England in Harting’s ‘‘ Hand 
- Book.” 
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ABRoAD.—It is found in many countries 
of Europe. 


Nest.—The nest of the Crested Tit is 
placed in a hole ina tree, said generally to 
be highish up, and is composed of moss, 
feathers and other soft material. Sir Wm. 
Milner had the nest and eggs from the 
Pine woods of Strathspey, where the Crested 
Tit was not then uncommon. 


Eiggs.—The eggs resemble those of the 
Blue Tit, but rather more mottled at the 
large end. Mr. Bond says he has Scotch 
specimens of the eggs in which the spotsare 
larger and brighter than in those of the 
Blue Tit. 

VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond has seen a white 
egg in a clutch, the remainder being the 
ordinary colour. 


Ba. COLE Lit. 
Parus ater. 
ATER.—Black. 


Size.—Length, 4} in.; expanse, 7} in. 


Plumage.— Bill black; eyes dark 
brown; head both above and below black, 
with a large white patch on each side over 
the ears, a smaller one behind, and a fine 
white ring on the eyelid; back brownish 
slate-colour ; tail dark brown; wings brown, 
greater and lesser wing coverts tipped with 
white; under parts white, the black on the 
breast extending to the breast-bone; legs 
lead-colour. 

The sexes are similar in plumage. 

Youne.—Like the adult, but duller in 
colour. 

VARIETIES of this bird seem to be rare. 
‘“‘T have seen two pied specimens”’ (F.B.). 


Note.—The note of this species has 
been expressed by the syllables “zit, zit.” 
These 
notes are loudest in the spring, silent during 


It has also a ‘‘tee”’ or ‘‘chee”’ note. 


the summer, and used again during the 
autumn. 
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Flight.—The flight is generally for 
very short distances, from one tree or bush 
to another, and is hurried and performed in 
a flittering manner. When the flight is of 
longer duration it beoomes undulating. 


Migration.—This species is resident 
in this country throughout the year. 


Food.—tThe food consists of small in- 
sects, larve, and berries of various kinds. 
In search of the former it is ever in motion, 


peeping, and creeping, and flying from one 


branch to another, uttering its call-note all 
the while. It will also eat seed and grain. 
In the autumn they are very fond of beech 
nuts, and they wil! also pick the larve from 
the round oak-galls. ; 

In CONFINEMENT it is a lively bird in an 
aviary. It has a very thoughtful habit of 
hiding its seed when it has more than is 
needful for present use. A case is reported 
of one which was kept in a cage. It emptied 
the seed-box and hid the seed in one corner 
of the cage and covered it over. Being left 
without seed for a day or two the tit had to 
feed from its store, but ate very sparingly, 
It re- 
quires great care to keep it healthy in con- 
finement, and should be fed upon nightin- 
gale paste, seeds, berries, with ‘“‘ant eggs’”’ 
It is also very fond of 


and always covered it over again. 


or other insects. 
picking a bone. 


Habitat.—This Tit, though not so 
common as the Blue Tit, is to be met with 
in all the wooded districts of England and 
Wales. 
and is not rare in Ireland. 
partial to old woods, and may be met with 


In Scotland it is much commoner, 
It seems rather 


in company with other species of Tits. 
ABROAD.—Seems to be common almost 
throughout. Europe and in parts of Asia. 


Nest.—This species generally builds in 
a hole in a bank, such as those made 
and deserted by mice or moles. Occasionally 
it will make its nest in a hole in a tree, and 


| rounder. 
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Mr. Bond once found one on a branch of fir 
close to the bole, like a Long-tailed Tit’s, but 
The following note has been sent 
me by Mr. Mark Pybus of Newcastle ‘I 
possess two nests, both taken in the County 
of Durham, one containing seven eggs and 
the other ten. These were taken out of 
holes. The outsides are composed of moss, 
internally they are thickly and warmly lined 
with fur. One of the nests being composed 
of very clean material, it forms an exceed- 
ingly pretty back ground for the clutch of 
eggs."’ But little can be said as to the 
construction of the nest of the Cole Tit, for 
being more of a lining for the cavity into 
which it is deposited, itis naturally depend- 
ant upon that for its shape and size. 


Eiggs.—The number of eggs vary from 
six to nine, and are white spotted with 
red-brown. Mr. Hancock in his ‘ Birds of 
Northumberland and Durham” records a 
nest which was taken containing twenty-one 
eggs, but adds that no doubt these were 
the produce of more than one female bird. 

VARIETIES.—Occasionally pure white 
ones occur. 


A DAY 
IN SULHAM WOODS. 
By J. HENDERSON, Herne Hill. 


It is always as well to have an object in 
view. In entomology as in every other 
study or pursuit in life, we are frequently 
enabled to accomplish more than we would 
otherwise attain by going definitely in 
chase of a certain object. In writing these 
notes, copied from an old diary, which every 
naturalist should keep, it is pleasant to 
refresh the memory with the records of 
what at that time I considered to be a good 
day’s work, andI hope that the result will 
give our North country friends a glimpse of 
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the pleasures of a ramble in the sunny 
South through the lovely woods and glades 
of the royal county of Berks. The species 
enumerated, it is true are many of them 
common, but at that time ‘‘ all was fish that 
came to the net,’’ and while endeavouring 
to be concise, I have not gone into details 
where they could be avoided. ‘The object 
of our long walk to Sulham woods (some 
fifteen miles there and back) was to finda 
locality for the Pearl Bordered Fritillary 
(Argynnis Euphrosyne), which is rather local 
about here, and was hitherto absent from 
my collection. In the Summer of 1869a 
juvenile collector of Reading showed me 
six freshly caught specimens in his box, 
with the vague information that they were 
to be taken ‘“‘over there in the woodsa 
long way off.’ Determined to have some 
Euphrosyne of my own taking, the neighbour- 
hood for miles round was well scoured 
during the next month, unsuccessfully of 
course, as they are soon over. The next 
summer likewise proved a blank, except 
that in Junea single dilapidated specimen 
was picked up in a dying condition at 
Sulham, on the outskirts of a large copse. 
Satisfied now that this was the right locality, 
though too late for the species to be met 
with, the ensuing summer was eagerly 
looked for, and on May 22nd, 1871, we 
found them flying in the exact spot. 

The following week a little excursion was 
made up, and accompanied by Mr. Mac- 
millan of Castle Cary, Somersetshire, a 
genuine naturalist and lover of plants, the 
writer sallied forth very early for a day in 
Sulham woods. After clearing the high 
road, where a little beating was done, and 
leaving behind us the good old town of 
Reading, quiet and peaceful in the balmy 
sunshine, as it looked, doubtless years ago 
when the defeated Danes retreated thither 
after the battle of Ashdown, where king 
Alfred and our Saxon ancestors put them 


to route, and carved the celebrated white 
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horse on the chalky turf of the adjoining 
hill side, we began our day’s work. Taking 
to our nets and beating the low herbage we 
secured femevata followed by montanata, a 
solitary corylata also came from a nut bush. 
Going across the fields to Tilehurst we saw 
cardamines, but not so plentiful as they were 
later on, two females and a few of the 
‘‘gentlemen’’ we captured, as they were 
wanted in our cabinet. A long walk through 
leafy lanes under the shade of elms and 
beeches brings us to Tilehurst church, near 
which we obtained larve of potatovia, a 
couple of eggars (guercus), and several 
gregarious nests of meustvia and lanestris 
larve, the latter by far the more common, 
There were very few butterflies visible being 
a windy day, however, two Avrgiolus male 
and female, flitting round the holly bushes, 
were quickly captured, and on the borders 
of Kent wood we came to a fine collecting 
ground. More larve were transferred to 
our collecting boxes, auriflua and potatoria, 
off the wayside banks and hedges, and we 
looked in vain for quercifolia, which had 
previously been found at the same spot. 
Again we turned our attention to cardamines, 
varying the amusement by beating the 
young oaks for larva. 
mid-day, and getting further on in the lanes 
we were busy with our nets again, nafpi, 
vape, Alexis and cardamines were everywhere 
visible, with a stray Megera; a female 
mendica was picked up off the grass, and 
pallens likewise came to box. 

At length the long expected woods 
appeared in sight, and after refreshing our- 
selves with a hurried lunch from our knap- 
sacks, and a drink from the neighbouring 
spring, we turned to work in earnest. 
Euphrosyne was at first very sparingly met 
with, but we soon found a large coppice, 
which had been cut some two years 
previously ; the undergrowth, studded with 
Primroses and Bluebells, was about up to 
our knees, here we met with plenty of these 


It was now nearly 
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little Fritillaries, and as my companion 
saw them on the wing for the first time, he 
was equally delighted. We netted a good 
series, selecting also'a few rather striking 
varieties, some very pale and others with 
the black band joined together in patches, 
then we turned to the path again for fresh 
spoil. 

“What is that bright yellow insect?” 
Maculata! Another is very quickly seen and 
followed up. I had not taken them in the 
county before. Avgiolus once more is flitting 
by, and soon we come to a large open glade 
between the woods, adjoining a field entirely 
surrounded by trees, which latter open space 
contained numerous patches of furze, with 
here and there some swampy-ground. We 
were fairly puzzled to know what to take 
next. Insect life fairly swarmed. The 
Fritillaries had disappeared, but in their 
place, Tages and Alveolus, the Dingy and 
Grizzled Skippers, were flying with an 
occasional Rhamni. The Euclidias (Glyphica 
and Mi) next demanded our attention. 
Phieas, Megeva, Pamphilus, and the Whites 
abound, while a solitary hybernated Atalanta 
sails over the high bushes. Maculata were 
here and there, with a few smaller moths 
whose names we did not know. Dragon 
flies were numerous on the moist ground, 
the flat bodied yellow and lilac (depressa), 
and the green demoiselle and tiny blue 
species were chased, but the larger ones 
required some capturing. We did not 
neglect the birds; in the wood was an old 
saw pit with some ferns and plants growing 
on the side, these my friend descended to 
examine, when out flewa Wren whose nest 
we did not disturb as she was most likely 
Sitting hard and the eggs would be of no 
use. A Chiff-chaff’s nest in an adjoining 
grassy bank did not get off so well, anda 
Wood Wren in the hedge side was too 
great a prize to pass by; White Throat’s 
nests were of no value, and beyond examin- 
ing the contents for any variety we did not 


a 


interfere with them. Climbing a fir tree to 
look at an old Magpie’s above was the next 


_ venture, the young however had flown, and 


after searching in vain for the Nightingale we 
once more turned our attention to ento- 
mology. gevia is not a common insect 
with us, but we succeeded in taking five in 
the wood, they were flitting about in the 
sunny spots between the tall trees. A 
solitary hair-streak (Thecla rubi) was a prize, 
Io and Uvrtice also were seen, and to 
complete the total of sixteen Diurvni we got 
Alsus on the chalk hills in the afternoon. 
A few moths were beaten out of the bushes, 
and bidding farewell to Sulham we followed 
a stream running towards Pangbourne and 
reached the banks of silvery Father Thames. 
where numerous Sedge Warblers were 
chattering away. It was good collecting all 
the way home by hills hedges and grassy 
meadows; Pallens again was found, also 
Meticulosa, one Spinula in the evening flying 
round Whitethorn, and more Covylata were 
boxed. 
tolerably common ; Adustata and Marginata, 


Ferrugata and Candidata were 


only two of each from a damp hedge side, 
We 
obtained a few unknown larvze by beating, 


where the Sallows grew in plenty. 


especially some from the Oak scrub; being 
king Charles’ day we of course gathered 
the proverbial Oak Appies for our button 
holes. With Temevata we got a single 
Taminata, rather a scarcer geometer with 
us; Pusaria, Exanthemaria and Remutata 
represented the waves; Humuli, Lupulinus, 
E. vulgata, and one Betulavria completed our 
day's captures, and made about the most 
varied day’s captures Iever took. The birds 
we had seen were Magpies, Jays, Swifts, and 
Wood Pigeons, the Cuckoo and the Nightin- 
gale were heard at Sulham, and a Ringed 
Snake was startled lying out in the sunshine. 
Wood anemonies, Myosotis, Yellow Dead 
Nettle and other flowers were plentiful: a 
boy with a Bottle Tits nest was not persuad- 


ed to part with his capture. The season 
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was a very prolific one, and in other years 
some of the species were not so plentiful, I 
at that time the 
occurrence of the gregarious Lanestris and 
Neustvia larvze, which have since become 
scarce. The nests of the Whitethroat too 
were more abundant, I found forty-two in 
the lanes one Summer’s day. These old 
excursions in Berkshire were very enjoyable, 


remember frequent 


and after the lapse of twelve years I can 
look back with pleasure on th. exploits 
of that time, and especially remember that 
pleasant day in Sulham Woods. 


COLLECTING AT GLASGOW 
ON NEW YEAR’S DAY, 
1884. 


By Joun McKay, Laurieston, Glasgow. 


There is no pleasure I love so much, as, 
on a fine sunny day, to go net in hand, in 
pursuit of the winged treasures of the 
woods, the moors, and grassy braes. But 
when cold and dreary winter covers the 
earth with its white mantle of snow, and 
the insects have all disappeared, the net 
has to be laid aside, and its owner longs 
impatiently for the quick return of flowery 
spring. There aresome collectors, however, 
who have not the patience to pass the 
winter thus idly, and I know several, who, 
even in the worst of weather, are to be seen 
almost every night, lamp in hand, searching 
the tree trunks in the hope of finding some 
of the winter moths, and if an odd specimen 
of defoliaria or bruwmata be found, the 
fortunate individual rejoices exceedingly. 
The habit has so grown in them, that life 
without such pleasure would be almost a 
burden to them. 7 

Such a nature is partially mine. To keep 
myself fully employed, I collect lepidoptera 
from the time the sallow blooms, till the 
time Aaworthit and fulva are over, or 
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perhaps if the season be good, till brumata 
appears. From that date until the sallows 
again bloom, I collect coleoptera and land 
and fresh water shells. And I find that 
during the winter months, one can collect 
as many species, as perhaps could be 
collected during the warmer season; and 
In a state 


of torpidity, beetles can be easily found, 


that with far much less trouble. 


which during the summer, frequent localities 
in which it is difficult to find them; and 
the results of the examination of a good 
rotten lot of timber would perhaps repay 
the coliector better than a whole day’s 
collecting during the summer would do. I 
shell collecting 
months 


have found beetle and 
during the 
successful, and would like if some of our 
lepidoptera collectors would try it. They 
would find that their time would be well 
spent. 


winter eminently 


On New Year’s day, along with a young 
friend, I spent a very pleasant day collecting 
beetles and shells the immediate 
neighbonrhood of Glasgow. We left home 
about 10 a.m., and after enjoying a sharp 
and pleasant walk of about four miles, 
arrived at Possil Marsh, a place situated 
near Glasgow, and always well worthy ofa 
visit from the coleopterist or conchologist. 
As I am both, I had every anticipation of 
having a very successful day’s collecting. 

The morning was rather cold, a sharp 
ice-laden wind blowing, enough in itself to 
make dredging anything but pleasant. 
However, we quickly screwed up our nets, 
and set to work with a will, dredging the 
parts where the weeds were the most plenti- 
ful, and where the marshy nature of the edge 
would permit. Our efforts did not for some 
time prove successful in netting anything 
beyond a few water-boatmen, caddis-fly 
larvee, some common shells and an occasional 


in 


newt. Butas we persevered in the work a 
few beetles began to appear in our nets, and 


soon a lively male specimen of Dytiscus 
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marginals was netted, which insect, 
although common enough in England is by 
no means common in this district. The 
larve of D. marginalis was also dredged 
from among the mud at the bottom, but as 
it is rather a difficult experiment to attempt 
the rearing of this species we returned them 
to their native element. 

Fresh water shells we found tolerably 
abundant, and among the species taken we 
note the following :--Spherwm corneum, com- 
mon; Sythinia tentaculata, afew; Physa 
fontinale, common; Lymnea palustris, two ; 
Lymnea truncatula,common on the marshy 
edge; Lymnea peregra, scarce; Planorbis 
albus,a few. ‘These species, although by no 
means rare, serve to show us that collecting 
in winter is by no means an unsatisfactory 
enjoyment. Water coleoptera we found to 
be rather scarce. With the exception of a 
few Illybius ater, Hydrobius fucipes, and 
several other such species, we did not 
take anything worthy of note. 

We searched long and carefully for water 
spiders, but did not succeed in finding a 
single specimen, while early last spring, 
at the same place, I found them very 
plentifully, hybernating in the large masses 
of fungoid growth at the water edge. I 
cannot account for them having disappeared, 
except that they may have migrated out 
into the deeper parts of the marsh. They 
are exceedingly interesting creatures to 
Study in the aquarium. 

Having no further success, and being in 
too nearly a frozen condition to continue our 
search any longer, we decided to pack up 
our ‘‘traps’’ and visit a famous insect 
locality some distance further along, namely 
Cadder Wilderness. There we expected to 
have better success, as logs of decayed wood 
were very plentiful; and where they are to 
be found during winter, beetles are pretty 
certain to be found also. A run along the 
canal bank somewhat restored the circula- 
tion in our bodies, and taking a short cut 


across the fields we soon neared our desti- 
nation. In the middle of a field a large 
portion of a tree was observed lying pros- 
trate on the ground and much decayed. 
Seeming a likely piace for shells, we soon 
managed to turn it over; but after a careful 
search only found a few specimens of Heliz 
hispida, Zonites cellarius, Z. allarius, and 
Helix rotundata in shells, and a few of the 
Brachylytra beetles. 

Cadder Wilderness is a very large wood, 
composed principally of oak, beech, pine 
and fir, with a sprinkling of the smaller 
shrubs. The species of Lepidoptera which 
are taken within its limits are very num- 
erous, and in most other orders it is equally 
productive. Many of the trees have been 
cut down, and large portions of them 
left lying, until they have become com- 
pletely decayed, and these, during the winter, 
form excellent shelter to the large num- 
ber of wood-frequenting beetles which 
are found in the locality. Our attention 
was principally directed towards these 
stumps and decayed logs, and we were soon 
hard at work splitting up and examining 
them for hybernating coleoptera. Turning 
over a large log of wood, beneath it we found 
two specimens of Cychrus rostratus, one of 
which immediately began to create that 
curious sound so peculiar to that insect. I 
have noted that only some specimens of this 
insect can produce this sound. I have kept 
several specimens alive at the one time, and 
have noticed some of them could not create 
the sound whileothers could. Ithinkit isonly 
the male who possesses this peculiar power 
of making a noise, the female not having it. 
Have any of your readers ever noticed the 
distinction ? Perhaps some one will explain 
it. Beetles did not at all seem to be the 
only occupant of these logs of decayed wood ; 
bees, wasps, ants, and species of other orders 
of insects seem to have resorted to this shel- 
ter for passing their period of torpidity. 
Many were the curious specimens we turned 
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from their winter quarters and relentlessly 
dropped into a cold box for future exami- 
nation. Beetles we found very plentifully, 
but were somewhat surprised on splitting a 
stump in the centre of the wood to find 
several of Aphodius fimetarius snugly es- 
consed; along with a few of the Coccinella, 
most plentiful of which was the four-spot 
ladybird. Rhagium bifasciatum- was our 
next find, and of it we took several speci- 
mens in the rotton wood. I found also 
several specimens of the same insect dead 
and decomposed, which I think was the 
result of the wood being too damp. in 
October iast I found a specimen of this 
longicorne in the same piece of wood asI 
found these in; and as I searched the log 
carefully at that time and did not find any 
more, I presume that these must have re- 
tired to hybernation later on. It would be 
interesting to know the period of time which 
elapsed between these specimens of the same 
species taking to hybernation. 
Carabus violaceus and Cychrus rostratus were 
next taken, and later on Silpha atrata was 
found plentifully enough. Inanother log that 
very pretty little beetle, S. biguttatus, was 
found, along with a perfect swarm of other 
species, most of which we did not know. 
Boxing as many of these as we required, 
we determined to try our luck in the further 
end of the wood, and accordingly set out in 
that direction. 

It was only then that we observed the 
many birds which were flying about, chirp- 
ing quite merrily, as if it were a fine day in 
spring, instead of a cold afternoon in mid 
winter. We were very sorry that a know- 
ledge of ornithology was not one of our 
accomplishments; had it been, we might 
have been able to have identified some of 
the species. But not being possessed of any 
scientific knowledge in this subject, but 
an ardent love for our woodland songsters, 
we had to content ourselves with feeling 
quite enlivened after listening for some 


Several of 
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short time to their sweet carols. We were 
greatly surprised at the number of birds 
which remain with us during bleak and 
dreary winter ; and if anything enlivens the 
heart of the true lover of nature, it is to 
hear the sweet notes of our songsters at 
such a time as this. 

A rather marshy part of the wood next 
attracted our attention, and it seeming a 
likely place in which to find the larvee of 
some of the clear-wing moths, we at once 
began examining the stems of the trees, and 
before long came across several perfectly 
honey-combed with the borings of the larve 
of Sesia bembeciformis, and by cutting off 
portions of the stems we secured a great 
many. Several stems of pine were next 
searched and yielded many specimens of 
Hylobius abietis and O. sulcatus. In the 
same place we took several of another 
weevil, very like abietis, but instead of the 
ground colour being black it was ofa red- 
dish colour. Ido not know whether it isa 
distinct species or only a light variety. Can 
any of your readers inform me? 

As it was now well on in the afternoon, 
and we were beginning to feel that collect- 
ing did otherwise than satisfy our appetite, 
we resolved to turn our steps homeward. 
A pleasant walk through the wood brought 
us down to the canal bank, and crossing 
Lambhill Bridge we soon arrived at Possil 
Park, where we were so fortunate as to 
secure seats on the ’bus. We reached our 
homes about 4 p.m.,in plenty of time for 
tea, and well laden with treasure. 

In concluding this rather lengthened 
description of a ramble in winter, I would 
impress upon my readers the certain suc- 
cess of winter workers, and that they should 
go a ramble for themselves, and if they look 
in the proper places they cannot fail to be 
well rewarded for their trouble. Space has 
not allowed me to mention more than “‘a 
few”’ of our ‘‘takes’’ on this day.—Glasgow, 
gth January, 1884. 
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VARIATION 
IN LEPIDOPTERA. 


REVERSION. 


By aes E. Rosson. 


It may be necessary to explain the mean- 
ing of some words suchas reversion, used in 
these papers. Reversion is a term used to 
express a well-known principle, though the 
causes of it are not easy to explain. When 


animals under domestication or other 
changed circumstances, assume an appear- 
ance differing more or less from their 
original form, it frequently occurs that some 
characteristic of the parent species, which 
has apparently been lost among the changes 
that have been made, re-appears after many 
generations. This is most noticeabie under 
domestication, for we are rarely, if ever, 
able to point to two animals in a state of 
nature, of distinctly different appearance, 
and show that one was an actual descendant 
of the other. 


striking illustrations in his works, and one 


Mr. Darwin gives some very 


in particular in The Origin of Species may be 
referred to here. Mr. Darwin took pigeons 
of three distinct races, all of which were 
known to ‘“‘ breed true ’’—that is, to produce 
offspring like themselves. He paired a white 
Fantail with a black Barb, and a black 
Barb with a Spot (a white bird with red 
tail and ared spot on the head). He then 
paired their progeny and from them pro- 
duced a blue bird, with the black bars on 
on the wings, black-barred and white-edged 
tail, and other peculiarities of the original 
Rock Dove, from which all our races of 
domestic pigeons are descended. None of 
the birds crossed had any blue colour about 
them, none of them had the wing or tail 
bars, yet the young of the second crossing 
veverted back to the original colouring and 
marking of the bird from which they had 
sprung many hundreds, perhaps thousands 
of generations before. This then is called 
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reversion, and though we may rarely be able 
as I have said, to point to two different 
animals in a state of nature, and show that 
one has actually descended from the other, 
we may nevertheless be able to recognise 
characteristics that have been derived from 
All animals of the 
Same GENUS, have certain characteristics in 


some common ancestor. 


common, probably derived from an ancestor 
in the (comparitively) not very remote past. 
All animals of the same FAMILY have charac- 
teristics also derived from a common ances- 
tor, but as they have diverged more from the 
ancestral form, we are safe in assuming that 
the ancestor was considerably more remote 
than in the case of the ancestor of the genus, 
The possession of characters in common is, 
of course, not any positive proof of descent 
from a common ancestor, but it is clear that 
the greater the number of characters pos- 
sessed in common by two or more species, 
the greater is the probability of such 
descent; and the larger the number of 
species possessing a common character, the 
less is it likely that it has been acquired 
independently. The GEOMETR® may be 
taken as an illustration. We havein Britain 
above 300 species of this group, many of 
them have a distinct dark band across the 
central part of the forewing, and still more 
of them have the outlines of such a band, 
a costal blotch where the band should 
In fact 
there are few species indeed that have not 
some markings connected with the band. 
If this character appeared only in one or 


begin, or some other trace of it. 


two species, or one or two closely allied 
genera, it might be assumed that the ances- 
tor from which such bar was derived, was 
not one of most remote antiquity. But 
when this characteristic, or some trace of it, 
is found in most of the species, as well in 
very distinct genera, as in others more 
closely allied, it carries us back to a very far 
distant ancestor indeed. Confining our- 
selves to British species, we may easily 
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select a series of specimens in which this 
band may be found in every imaginable 
stage, from a clear well-defined bar to the 
mere trace of an outline, or slight costal 
blotch. We will find also that some species 
are so variable in this particular that they 
produce numberless transition forms, and 
by an examination of these we may learn in 
what manner change is made, if we are 
unable as yet to say either why or how it 
has been brought about. The British species 
of the genus Melanippe and the closely 
allied Melanthia present a very distinct 
series of transitions. Melanthia ocellata has 
the band unusually well defined, perhaps 
as clearly as any other British species, but 
Melanippe unangulata, tristata, rivata, biriviata, 
and galiata all have it very well marked. 
In montanata it is generally very distinct, 
but it shows a tendency to breakin the 
middle, and in specimens from Shetland is 
often quite broken. In fiuctuata the costal 
half only is well defined, the inner portion 
being generally only slightly darker than 
the ground colour, but this part is occasion- 
ally wanting, and I have two specimens 
where even the costal portion is reduced 
to very small dimensions. WHastata has an 
irregular black band, broken in the middle, 
but I have one specimen where the two 
portions are connected by a black line, and 
two others where they are connected bya 
double line; in one of them the two lines 
being nearly united, in which case it would 
forma well defined band. Rubiginata has 
generally the costal portion of the band only, 
but there are frequently traces of the 
remainder, two dark spots on the costa 
often occurring. In my series of this 
_ species I have one with a rather broad, well 
defined and unbroken band; another with 
the band divided only by one pale wing 
vein; a third with two pale wing veins, 
_ breaking it into three portions, and showing 
_ how the two spots on the inner margin are 
_ formed ;—these last two, to the unaided 
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vision, appear to have an equally distinct 
band to the first. Pyrocellata has also the 
central portion of the band only, but the 
remainder may always be traced in outline, 
which is sometimes very distinct on the 
inner margin. Lastly we come to albicillata 
in which every trace of the central band 
has disappeared, unless the faint spot at the 
dise be considered part of it. From these 
illustrations we see that the elimination of 
the band is brought about in two ways. 
First the band breaks in the middle, 
the lower portion divides again at the 
nervure, and gradually both parts disappear, 
while the upper portion disappears rather 
more slowly. In rvubiginata alone the entire 
process may be traced, as in the examples 
named above. Hastata is equally illustrative. 
Mr. Gregson has sent me a sketch of one 
witha well defined band, my own connective 
specimens are named above, while examples 
where it is reduced to a few unconnected 
spots are notat all rare. The Shetland 
form of montanata is the next in order, and 
those who have not specimens should 
understand that those with a broken band 
were not socommon even there, as with it 
united, but showing a tendency to break. 
Tristata shows also a strong tendency to 
break, I have one example where it is 
quite broken in the centre, and Mr. 
Gregson has one where the second division 
is shown. SBiriviata has not so strong a 
tendency to break, but I have one small 
specimen where it is distinctly divided. 
Unangulata has usually a rather broad band, 
but one of my series has the band narrow, 
and much indented where the break would 
first occur. Every form of change maythus 
be found even in a limited number of 
The second manner in which 
the elimination of the band is brought 
about may also be traced in these two 
While the outline continues 
entire, the inner half of the band becomes 
paler in colour, gradually assimilating 


specimens. 


genera. 
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more and more with the ground colour, 
then the outline becomes less distinctly 
defined, breaks into dots, and eventually all 
trace of it is lost. Fluctuata is the most 
marked illustration of this change, in these 
two genera. I do not know of a specimen 
with the band equal acrossthe wing, but the 
inner portion is nearly always distinct, 
though paler than the costal half, and the 
outline is nearly always well defined. Two 
varieties of it in my collection are mentioned 
above, one of them has the costal blotch 
very small, but well defined, and the 
inner portion much narrower than usual. 
The other has the costal mark still 
smaller, and no trace whatever of the lower 
portion. The first of these is very abnormal, 
for the undulating lines are wanting, and in, 
colour it is rather of a pale yellowish brown. 
Procellata comes next to this, and I know of 
no example where more than the outlines of 
the band can be traced on the lower portion 
of the wing. Albicillata showing no trace of 
the central band may have had it eliminated 
by either process, or by both, for both 


processes appear to be operating with | 


montanata. 

The genera Cidavia might have been 
selected in lieu of the foregoing for illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the band 
becomes lost, but the marked divergency of 
of colour among the Cidavie makes the 


species look so different that they appear to | 
be more diversified than those already | 


examined. Leaving out the question of 
colour, the genus may be examined from 
the same standpoint, which I will do as 
briefly as possible. JPsillicata, miata, 
sagittata, sujfumata, prunata and fulvata 
all have the band distinctly defined right 
across the wing. Silaceata has a distinct 
enough band, but it is nearly always divided 
by pale lines like the rubiginata named 
above. It has in fact a band of three 
distinct portions, the central one being the 


smallest. Specimens however are not 
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| lata has the same peculiarity more decidedly 


— 


| often 


uncommon with the band entire, and I have 
one with it very broad and distinct. Cory- 


marked than in silaceata, but the band is 


only in two portions. Though this 


characteristic is so striking that the species — 
is called the Broken Bar Carpet, examples — 


are not rare in which it is unbroken. 
Lestata, populata, pyraliata, and dotata have 


the outlines of the band easily traceable - 


across the wing; most distinctly at the — 


costa, where it is often darker between the 
lines. 


Of all these species, examples may ~ 


vt 


be found in which it is well marked across — 


the wing, but that is not the ordinary form, 
and the gradations from one to the other 
are commoner than the extremes. Russata 
and immanata are so exceedingly variable 
that it is difficult speak with any 
certainty of their tendencies. 
more frequently well defined in immanata, 
and seems to tend to 
in the central portion, to break 
the inner Russata is 
pale or reddish at the central 
portion of the wing, and in some examples 
it is difficult to trace the band at all. A 


to 


and 


towards margin. 


The band is — 


become paler — 


longer series of these two species than I — 


possess, might help to an understanding of 


the changes, but leaving these two, allthe | 
others might be classed with those of the — 


genera already discussed. 


If space permitted, other changes of the | 


band, in shape, position, &c., and its per-_ 


fect elimination might be traced without 
going further than our British species for 
This, would be 
wearisome, and does not seem necessary to 


illustration. however, 


lead us to the conclusion at which I desire 4 
to arrive,—That the band in this group of | 


Lepidoptera is derived from a common 
ancestor, and is gradually being eliminated 


| 


| 


from the wings of many species. Why it | 


remains so very distinct on some insects, 
ocellata for instance, is quite another matter. 
Nor canit be admitted that a reverse action 
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may be going on, and that the band is being 
gradually acquired, rather than gradually 
lost. This is so evident that it does 
not seem necessary to argue the point. 
Change must produce change, not uni- 
formity. The band then being derived from 
a common ancestor, has already been 
eliminated from the wings of many species, 
and is gradually disappearing from others. 
When this band, or traces of it, appear on 
the wings of a bandless species, or when it 
is more clearly defined than on the ordinary 
form of one from which it has not yet dis- 
appeared, such change is due to Reversion. 
When the variety shows change in the 
opposite direction—the bar broken, paler in 
one portion, not so distinctly outlined, or 
otherwise less clearly defined—it is a for- 
ward change, and might be called an 
example of Progresion. 


I think it will be found that these two 
classes of varieties will absorb a large 
number of specimens. I have confined my 
remarks and illustrations to the one subject 
of the band in the Geometre, but the 
changes going on are not confined to one 
particular marking, or even to the markings 
themselves. All parts of the insect, as of 
every other animal, are susceptible of great 
modification, and so soon as such modifi- 
cation becomes advantageous to the species, 
it will be acquired. 


In leaving the subject for the present, I 
may be permitted to point out that even the 
illustration I have taken is not confined to 
the Geometre, asI have confined it. The 
band in Lepidoptera occurs in other groups 
besides that I have discussed, but I wished 
to place the matter on as narrow a founda- 
as was compatible with a proper under- 
standing of it, and have therefore written 
as though it had no wider relation. 
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THE “YOUNG NATURALIST 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


The Genus APHODIUS. 


As promised last month we now give a 
brief summary of the species of this genus. 
A more elaborate account of them will be 
given by an able contributor at some future 
time, but for the present we give such notes 
as, with the aid of the two plates, will enable 
anyone to identify most of the species. 
Since last month Mr. J. W. Carter has 
favoured us with A, prodromus, and we 
shall be glad of specimens to figure of any 
other species, given in our list last month. 

Most of the species, both in the larva 
and imago state, are to be found in dung, 
particularly that of horses and cows, some- 
times swarming to such an extent as to 
make a living mass of matter. 

They are divided into two sections by the 
size of the scutellum; in the following 
species it is large—Hrraticus, subterrancus, 
fossor, hemorrhoidalis ; in all the rest it is 
small. The British species are :— 

+ 1. Erraticus. This and the next have 
the body flattened ; elytra brownish yellow, 
darker in the middle. ‘‘Common.” N.& 
S. England, 

2. Subterraneus. Differs in being en- 
tirely black. ‘‘Common.” N. & S. England. 

* 3. Fossor. Very convex, a flattened de- 
pression in front of thorax. ‘‘ Common.” 
N. & S. England; Scotland. 

4. Hemorrhoidalis. Distinguished by 
large scutellum and red apex to elytra. 
N. & S. England; Scotland. 

«5. Scybalarius Distinguished by dark 
shade on side of each elytron, and thorax 


“Common.” 


all black. ‘‘Common.” N.&S. England; 
Scotland. 
* 6. Fetens. Distinguished from Fime- 


tarius by having the abdomen (see under- 
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neath) red. ‘‘Cemmon.” N.&S. England. 
* 7, Fimetarius. Abdomen black. Abun- 
dant throughout Britain. 

8. Ater. Entirely black, thorax round 
and prominent, elytra rather dull. ‘Com- 
mon.” N. &.S. England. 

9. Constans. More shining than the 
last, thorax not so prominent, with apex of 
elytra red brown. ‘‘ Moderately common.” 

10. Granarius. The extreme outer mar- 
gin of elytra is red brown. ‘‘ Common.” 
N.& S. England. 


11. Lapponum —Elytra red-brown, with’ 


a dark mark on each. ‘Rather common.” 

12. Fetidus. Similar to last, but larger, 
and without the dark mark on the elytra. 
Rare. 

13. Putridus. Very convex, and broadest 
behind, elytra red-brown, darker at apex. 
“ Rather common.” 

+ 14. Nemoralis. Similar in shape to last, 
but entirely black. Scarce. 

* 15. Sordidus. Has sometimes two dark 
spots on elytra. Common. N.&S. Eng- 
land ; Edinburgh. 

16. Rufescens. Elytra and sides of thorax 
very dark brown; rather convex. ‘‘Com- 
mon." N. &.S. England; Scotland. 

* 17, Nitidulus. Similar to sordidus, but 
narrower, the suture not so dark, and meso- 
sternum finely ridged between intermediate 
Rather common. N. & S. England. 

18. Plagiatus. Black, of equal width 
throughout, convex. Not common. 

+19. Niger. Similar to last, but ‘‘ head 
more closely punctured, cheeks less promi- 
nent, the larger punctures on the thorax not 
so large, and meta-sternum finely and dif- 
fusely punctured, with the depression not 
hairy in male,” and with outer spur of 
tibie shorter. Rare. 

+ 20. Lividus Differs from last two in 
having meso-sternum not ridged between 
coxz. ‘Oblong, convex, very shiny. Pale 
brownish-yellow, base of head, disc of 
thorax, suture, and an oblong spot on each 


COXe, 
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elytron, brown; prominences on forehead | 
distinct, middle one high. Not common.” — 

21. Inquinatus. Thorax black, or red- 
dish at anterior angles. Antennz and palpi 
blackish; femora yellow underneath. 
“Common.” N. &. S. England, Edinburgh. 

22. Sticticus. Similar to last, but sides 
of thorax yellow, yellow spot on scutellum. 
Antenne yellow, club brown, femora all 
yellow. Not rare. N. & S. England. Edin- 
burgh. 

23. Conspurcatus. Seems to differ from 
last by palpi being black, femora yellow 
beneath, aud elytra without hairs at apex. 
‘Not common.” S. & W.England. Edin- 
burgh. 

+24. Tessulatus. ‘‘Femora brown. Much 
shorter and more convex than inqguinatus. 
Black; sides of thorax sometimes red- 
brown, elytra brownish-yellow, with suture 
and two bands of spots, black; antennze 
brown, club blackish, palpi black-brown. 


Elytra without hairs. Male posterior 


femora dilated. Not common.” S. & W. 
England. 
+ 25. Zinkeri. ‘‘ Oblong, convex. Brown- 


red, head and disc of thorax black. Elytra 
with indistinct black spot behind middle. 
Antenne and palpi yellow, legs red-brown. 
Not common.” 

+ 26. Porcus. Rather flattened on back. 
Thorax dull black, elytra dark brown, also 
dull. Antennz yellow, club grey, palpi 
yellow. Forehead three prominences. ‘‘ Not 
common.” S. & W. England. 

+ 27. Scrofa. ‘Oblong oval, rather flat. 
Black, dull; sides of thorax and elytra often 
red brown; antennz and palpi brown, club 
black. Thorax and elytra covered with 
short greyish pubescence. 
forehead without 
S. England. 

28. Tristis. Slightly broadest behinnd. 
Black, or ‘‘ with brownish-black elytra, and 
red markings at shoulder and apex.” Striz 
strong and notched, ‘interstices almost 


Strong striz, 
prominences. Rare.” 
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Not common. S. & W. Eng. 
Differs from last in having 


groove-like.”’ 

29. Pusillus. 
a brown-red spot at anterior angle of thorax, 
and in first joint of posterior tarsi being 
longer than second. ‘‘Common.”’ S. & W. 
England. 

+30. Quadrimaculatus. ‘‘ Black; elytra 
with a red spot near shoulder, and another 
at apex of each, apex of outer margin red- 
_brown. Moderately common.” S. & E. 
England; Edinburgh. 

31. Merdarius. Very distinct, from the 
clear yellow elytra and black suture. Com- 
mon. England, Scotland. Ireland. 

+ 32. Consputus. ‘‘ Thorax black, 
yellow, elytra grey-yellow, on each a brown 
longitudinal spot ; underside black, middle 
of meta-sternum and apex of abdomen 
yellow. Rare, 

33. Prodromus. Distinguished by black 
head, and by the shape of spots on elytra. 
The apical spines of anterior tibiz are 
pointed in female and blunt in male. Com- 
mon. Generally distributed. 

34. Punctatosuleatus. Similar to last, 
but slight prominences on forehead. Apical 
spines of anterior tibiz pointed in both 
sexes. Male shorter and flatter than female. 
Common. 

35. Contaminatus. Sides of thorax fringed 
with long hairs, and elytra covered with 
grey pubesence. Common in England. 

36. Obliteratus. Similar to last, but 
_ sides of thorax not fringed with hairs, and 
pubescence finer. 

* 37. Rufipes. Distinguished by its large 

size, and black or brown colour. Under- 
side, antennz, palpi, and legs red-brown. 
Common in England, Scotland, Ireland. 

38. Luridus. The largest species, hav- 
ing yellow-brown elytra, lined and spotted 
with black, Palpi black, apex of elytra with 
fine pubescence, Cox says sometimes entirely 
black. Common in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

39. Depressus. 


sides 


“ Not common.”’ 


My specimens are black, 
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but Cox says ‘‘ Elytra black, red with black 
markings, or entirely red.’ It may be 
distinguished from luridus by palpi being 
red, and apex of elytra bare. Not rare. 
S. & W. England. 

+ 40. Arenarius. ‘‘ Black or pitchy brown, 
elytra often lighter; and palpi red-yellow. 
legs brown-red. Notched striz, deeper be- 
hind. Moderately common.” S. England. 

+ 41. Sus. ‘' Elytra yellowish, second and 
fourth ridges chequered with black. Oblong, 
rather flat, pubescent. Head and thorax 
red brown ; antennz and palpi yellow ; legs 
brown-red, femora yellow. Not common.”’ 
S. & E. England; Edinburgh. 

+ 42. Testudinarius. ‘‘Elytra red-brown, 
witb round yellowish spots. Oblong, rather 
flat, pubescent. Head and thorax black. 
Antenne and palpi red-brown, club black ; 
legs reddish. Rather common.” S. England. 

+ 43. Villosus. ‘‘ Oblong, rather flat, pubes- 
cent. Brown. Antenne and palpi yellow; 
legs light brownish red. Rare.” S. England. 

+ 44. Porcatus. ‘Oblong, rather flat, dull 
Brownish black. Antennz and palpi red- 
yellow; Apex of abdomen and legs red- 
Rather common.” S. England. 

* In duplicate. ] 


brown. 

[ + Wanted to figure. 

ee 

In the plate issued with this part we give 
figures of 16 species, which, with the 14 
figured last month makes 30 out of the 44 
British. We will give figures of the others 
as soon as we can make up a plate. 

For next month we have prepared a plate 
of the Genus LITHOCOLLETIS (LEP.), which 
we think will give satisfaction. We had 
not another genus of Coleoptera ready, and 
this will give us time to work up another 
genus or genera. We are desirous of fin- 
ishing the Geodephaga, and shall be glad to 
forward lists to anyone disposed to help us, 
Our duplicate boxes are always open un- 
reservedly to those who can help us. In the 
meantime we shall be glad to hear from any 
person who has taken any of the genus 
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LITHOCOLLETIS, so that we may give their 
distribution in Britain. 

Dr. J. W. Ellis has our thanks for several 
interesting species of Brachyelytra, which 
we hope to figure in due course. 


LEPIDOPTERA TAKEN OR 
SEEN IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD OF BOCKLETON, 
1883. 


Contributed by Miss N. Prescott DEcIE. 


N. MUMETOUS, S. Scarce, V. very, S. Sallon, 
1. light. 


IMAGINES. 


. artemis, v.n. 
C-album, v.s. 
urticze, n. 

Io, s. 

atalanta, vs. 
cardui, v.s. 
janira, n. 
hyperanthus, n. 
pamphilus, n. 


A. menthastri, 1 

O. potatoria, 3 

U. sambucata, 3 at 1. 
R. crategata, n. 

S. illunaria, 4 at 1. 

H. pennaria, 1. 

P. pilosaria, 1. 

A. prodromaria, 1 
B.rhomboidaria, 4 atl. 


. badiata, 2 

. derivata, I 

. propuguata, I 
. ferrugata, 1 

. unidentata, I 
. bilineata, n 

. dubitata, 6 
russata, Ss. 
immanata, s. 
testata, r at 1. 
. Mensuraria, n. 


. rumicis, 2 

. lithargyria, 1 

. impura, v.n. 

. pallens, 1. 
C.arcuosa, I atl. 
H. nictitans, 1 at 1. 
X. rurea, Ss. 


BP Bose oe. fo @ @ Guerre 


X. rurea, var. com- 


busta, s. 
X. polyodon, s. 


H. popularis, n. at 1. 


C. graminis, n. 
M. anceps, 1 
M. furva, 1 

M. brassice, I 


During the early part of the summer 
Lepidoptera were fairly plentiful here, 


. palumbaria, v.n. 


PONHBMORHAK HAHAH AZZAZAndPrarp 


. basilinea, 1 


gemina, I. 

alsines, I 
exclamationis, I 
nigricans, I at sug. 
janthina, 1 
pronuba, v.s. 


. augur, n. 
. festiva, I. 


umbrosa, 2 


. xanthographa, 1 


gothica, v.n. at S. 


.leucographa, ratS 


populeti, 4at S. 
stabilis, v.n. at S. 
gracilis, I at S. 
cruda, v.n. at S. 
subtusa, 1 at 1. 
trapezina, s. 
dentina, 2 
notha, I 

gamma, v.n. 


libratrix:2 
. tragopogonis, n. 


M. typica, 2 


E. 


E. 


mi, n. 
glyphica, n 


filipendule, s. 
louicere, s. 
mundana, i 
A. fuliginosa, 1 


2NNDPSYOTOCReeyPeP rh roeaescssssez 


. rubiginata, 1 
. subtristata, 2 
- montanta, v.n. 
. fluctuata, 2 


Icarus, v.s. A. aversata, var. 
argiolus, 6 remutata, I 
cardamines, n. C. exanthemaria, 2 
napi, n. A. grossulariata,1 at 1. 
rape, n. H. progemmaria, 2 
brassice, n. O. dilutata, 1 
tages, N. L. didymata, v.n. 
sylvanus, v.s. O. pectinitaria, I 
linea, v.s. E. affinitata, 1 
ocellatus, 2 E. albulata, 1 
populi E. assimilata, 1 at 1. 
. Stellatarum, 5 E. sobrinata, n. at 1. 
hectus, 1 E. rectangulata, 1 
humuli, n. Y. elutata. s. 
M 
M 
M 
M 


but in August and September there were 
hardly any of the Diwrni to be seen, and 
both Geometre and Noctue were very scarce 
indeed. ? 

We tried sugaring several times, at in- 
tervals, through the spring and summer, 
but with the exception of one specimen of 
A. nigricans, we took absolutely nothing. 


REARED FROM LARVZ TAKEN AT 


BOcKLETON. 
M. artemis, 18 C. caja, I 
V. urticz, 3 A, menthastri, 3 
V. Io, v.n. P. populi, 3 
P. cardui, 1 (larva R. crategata, I 


taken on stinging O. bidentata, 2 
nettle) C. elinguaria, 1 


THE 


'pilosaria, 14 A. rumicis, I 


‘ lichenaria, 1 G. flavago, I 
_betularia, 1 T. pronuba, 3 
grossulariata,1 7. gothica, 1 
_marginata, 1 T. instablis, 2 

. defoliaria, v.n. T. cruda, 6 

. brumata, n. S. satellitia, 2 
. exiguata, I C. trapezina, 5 
. bifida, x (pupa A. aprilina, 1 


taken on the trunk P. meticulosa, 6 
of a Poplar) H. proteus, 1 
H. oleracea, 7 


, psi, I 
. megacephala, 2 P. festucz, I 


LARVZE. 
[. artemis, n. on scabius 
, C-album, 1, hop 
wuetice, s., nettle. 
. Io, v.n. (reared from spring ova) 
.cardui, 1, nettle 
. populi, 1, poplar 
,. filipendulz, v.n., trefoil 
,, Caja, I, woundwort 
.. fuliginosa, v.s., nut 
). pudibunda, s., hop. 
>, populi, s., oak 
t. lanestris, v.n., hawthorn 
J. sambucata, I, oak 
>, elinguaria, I (?) 
P, pilosaria, n., birch, &c. 
>. lichenaria, 1, lichen 


A. grossulariata, I, nut 

J, aurantiaria, 3, aspen ; 
d. defoliaria, v.n., birch, oak, &c. 
IE. brumata, v.n., willow, &c. 

L, didymata, v.n. primrose 

Y. elutata, n., willow and buckthorn 
5. dubitata, 1, buckthorn 

D. furcula, 1, willow 


A. psi, 1, medlar 

A, megacephala, 3, aspen 

A. rumicis, 1, hop 

G, flavago, 1, inside a thistle stem 
X. polyodon, n; reared from ova 
N augur, n.. reared from ova 


C, czruleocephala, v.s., hawthorn, &c. 


| 


} 
| 
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N. baja, I, grass 
S. satellitia, 2 oak 
C, trapezina, s., aspen 


| A. aprilina, a few, oak 


H. pisi, 2, willow 


| P. gamma, I, plaintain 


M. typica, v.n., reared from ova 
E. glyphica, n., from ova (these larve all 
died when almost full fed) 


LEPIDOPTERA OBSERVED 
IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF OLDHAM IN 1883. 


By J. T. RopGErs. 
N., numerous; §., scarce; V., very; Su., sugar. 
DIURNI. 


P. rape, n. P, napi, a few 


NocTuRNI. 
H. lupulinus, 2 H. humuli, v. n. 
H. velleda, v. n. A. lubricepeda, n. 


A. menthastri, n. 


GEOMETR2E. 
R. crategata, a few 
H. wavaria, a few 


L. didymata, n. 
E. albulata, 2 
H. progemmaria, few E. vulgata, 2 
CG. brumata, int M. fluctuata, n. 


Noctv2. 
M. literosa, 2 at su. 
M. furuncula, v.n., su. 


A. psi, a few, su. 
xX rurea. Vv. f., su. 
M. brassice, v.n., su. C. cubicularis, few, su. 
A. basilinea, v.n., su. T. pronuba, v.n., su. 
O. oculea, 2 at su. N. plecta, 3, su. 

M. strigilis, few, su. N. C-nigrum, 2, su. 
M. fasciuncula, few,su.N. festiva, 3 

N. baja, 2 at su. 
T. gothica, 2 at su. 
T. instabilis, 2 

E. lucipara, 1 at su. 
H. oleracea, v.n., su. M. typica, n., su. 


N. xanthographa, few, su. 
H. pisi, few, su. 

H. thallassina, I, su. 
P. gamma, v. n. 


PyRALIDINA. 


P. forficalis, n. M., lutealis, 3 
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CRAMBIDZ. 
C. pratellus, 2 C. margaritellus, 2 

C. culmellus, v. n. 


PTEROPHORINA. 
P. trigonodactylus, 2 P. plagiodactylus, few 


I never saw P. gamma so numerous in 
previous years; I have sugared often, but 
with poor success. Many insects usually 


common have been absent or very scarce. 


NOTES ON COLEOPTERA, 
FOR BEGINNERS. 


By Dr. J. W. Etiis and Mr. SMEDLEY, 
Liverpool. 


Of the Geodephaga there now only re- 
mains to be described the small family of 
ScARITIDES, the British species of which 
only number eleven, referable to two genera, 
Dyschirius and Clivina. These genera are 
very easily distinguishable from each other 
by the size of their respective species; for 
while the two species of Clivina measure 
about 3 lines or slightly less in length, none 
of the genus Dyschirius are much over 2, 
while most of them are rather less than 2 
lines. Another useful point of distinction 
is that the flat plate which forms the front 
border of the head—the clypeus—is fur- 
nished with two or three teeth in Dyschirius 
while in Clivina the edge is perfectly plain. 


CLIVINA. 
1. Colour dark brown-black ...... fossor 
2, Colour pale reddish brown....collaris. 
DYSCHIRIUS. 


1.—Length, 14 to 2 lines 
a. Anterior tibie with two distinct teeth 
on the outer side. 
1. Length about 2 lines. 
Clypeus with three teeth (one at each end 
and one in the middle); colour usually 
bright bronze sseocesssoee oD, thoracicus. 


"| length, 12 lines 
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Clypeus with only two teeth (central one : 
absent); colour dark bronze ....D. salinus. — 
2. Length 15 lines 

Strize on the elytra punctured to the apex; 
elytra very long and narrow - D, angustatus. 
Striz on elytra punctured only to about 
the middle; elytra somewhat ovate- D. eneus. 
b. Anterior tibie with no teeth (or only 
very slightly marked ones) on the outer 


side. 
1. Strie on elytra punctured. 


Punctures exending to apex of the elytra; 
D. extensus. 

Punctures ceasing before apex; elytra 
long; the strize equally deep throughout, 
but fine; length, 2 lines 


Bei iecclers D. politus. 
Elytra broader; the outer striz much 
fainter than those nearer the suture, which 
are deep; length; 2 lames aeiaatee D. nitidus. 
2. Strie on elytra not at all or scarcely 
punctured. 

Striz deep and without, or with only the 
slightest traces of, punctures ; length, 2 
Iesiacmee D. impunctipennis. 
I1.—Length, about 1 line. 

Differs from all the other species (which 


are bronze or bronze-green) in being black, 


andiin 1ts small "sizes. cmt steleerier D. globosus. 

These species—all of which frequent 
sandy places, especially sea-shores, where 
they feed upon minute Brachelytra, which 
they devour without remorse,—can almost 
always be traced by the tracks of the bur- 
rows they make in the sand, or which, per- 
haps, are better described as the burrows of 
their prey enlarged by the Dyschirii. Most 
of the species are local, the commonest 
being probably thoracicus, salinus, and glo- 
bosus; while impunctipennis, extensus, and 
angustatus are more or less rare. 


REVIEW. 


CATALOGUE OF BRITISH (ACULEATE) 
HyMENOPTERA, by E. L. SAUNDERS, F.L.S., 
1883.—We have received this catalogue 
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from Mr. W. H. Harwood, of Colchester, 
the well-known dealer in British insects. 
Mr. Harwood being of opinion that the 
collection of Lepidoptera is rather over- 
done, and that the best way to induce the 
collection and study of other orders, is to 
make easier the road to a knowledge of 
them, has had this list prepared and printed. 
Those who are interested in this beautiful 
group will find ita great help in their study. 
It includes the English and chief Continen- 
tal synonyms, and will greatly assist in 
correcting the confusion that has hitherto 
existed, and rendered the satisfactory deter- 
mination of the speciesa matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. It is by the removal of 
stumbling blocks, and placing stepping 
stones in their stead, that roads are ren- 
dered more accessible to travellers, and we 
congratulate Mr. Harwoodand Mr. Saunders 
on their success. The list is neatly and 
clearly printed, and though only a cata- 
logue gives considerably more information 
than a mere list of names. The next step to 
be taken is the production of a monograph 
ofthe group. Why does not the Entomo- 
logical Society, of London, issue a series of 
 Stainton’s Manual’s,’’ in all orders of 

of Entomology ? Such a publication would, 
of necessity, be issued at a less, or at all 
events at a considerable outlay at the be- 
ginning, and could surely be better done, 
and the loss better borne, if prepared and 
issued by such a Society, than if done bya 
private individual. An edition could be 
printed large enough to defray the cost of 
publication, and the copies would all sell in 
time, and surely such work is well fitted for 
such a Society. A manual of the group of 
Aculeate Hymenoptera would not be a very 
costly matter, for considerably under 400 
species are known to be indigenous to this 
country. In our third volume a monograph 
of the British Ants was given, from the pen 
of Mr. G. C. Bignall, of Plymouth. Referr- 
ing to these papers we observe the omission 
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from the present catalogue of Lasius mixtus, 
Nyl., which was taken by Mr. Bignell, at 
Bickleigh, in September, 1881. This is 
probably only a race of L. uwmbratus, Nyl., 
and in this list, races, or sub-species, are 
We also 
notice that Tapinoma gracilescens, the house 
ant of Maderia, and which has established 
itself in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and 
elsewhere, is omitted from the imported 


given a lower rank than species. 


species. Taking this list as a starting point, 
we hope soon to record additions in the 
group to our British Fauna, 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
BIRDS. 


GOLDEN EAGLes AT LocH ETIVE.—The 
head gamekeeper (Mr. Robert MacDonell) 
of Ardchattan Estate, Loch Etive, Argyll- 
shire, reports the presence of no iess than 
four eagles of the Falco chrysetos (golden 
The game has suffered 
a good deal from them lately, and the 


eagle species there. 


keepers were compelled to set traps for 
Last week the under game- 
keeper, John Cattanach, shot one of the 
eagles. It had been in one of the traps, and 
It is a splendid specimen, 
measuring from tip to tip of outstretched 
wings 7ft. 3in. The ordinary measurement 
is 6{t. The bird has been sent to be stuffed. 
It should be said on behalf of the keepers 
that, while they are alive to the objections 


their capture. 


lost its toes. 


to destroying this rare bird, four eagles on 
The 
remaining birds will, it is understood, not 


the estate are too much of a nuisance. 


be molested. The eyries of the eagles are 
supposed to be in the Blackmount or 


Glencreran.—Standard, 25th Dec., 1883. 


ScauP (Anas marvila.)—A female specimen 
of this duck was shot here on January 3rd. 
It was an old bird, with a very broad band 
of white above the bill—N. Prescott 
DecrE, Bockleton Court, Tenbury. 
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HAGGERSTON 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


I enclose a few extracts from the minutes 
of this Society for last and this month :— 


EXHIBITION. 

Mr. T. Huckett: N. ditvapezium, X. semi- 
brunnea, H. aurvantiaria, D. templi, N. sobrina 
C. perspicillaris. 

MrJ.. A. Clark: . very fimeseries.of C. 
exoleta and P. populi bred. : 

Mr. T. Eedles: pupze of S. venosa and P. 
machaon from Norfolk. 

Mr. E. Anderson: fine vars. of H. defoli- 
aqvia and H. pennaria, and fine series of A. 
herbida. 

Mr. J. W. Russell: series of A. caja, bred, 
autumn, 1883. 

As an illustration of the mildness of the 
season, Mr. A. May exhibited living speci- 
mens of P. vape bred Jan. oth, and R. crate- 
gata bred Jan. 12th. 

Mr. J. W. Rupell bred A. segetum, Dec. 
29th, 1883. 

Mr. J. A. Cooper bred A. atropos and L. 
multistrvigavia, Jan. roth. 

Messrs ofA Clark, J; oA: Cooper; 1. 
Huckett, E. Anderson, and A. Phipos hav- 
ing expressed a wish to offer prizes for com- 
petition among the members of this society, 
it was decided at the half-yearly meeting, 
December 6th, 1883, that the offer be 
accepted. Mr. J. A: Clark, Mr. T. Huckett, 
and Mr. R. G. Burry were requested to 
draw up the rules to be observed by com- 
peting members.—R. G. Burry, Secretary. 


EXCHANGE. 


I have a considerable number of birds’ 
eggs which I shall be glad to exchange for 
foreign postage stamps.—RoOBERT J. ATTYE, 
Jugon Grange, Stratford-on-Avon. 

DupLicaTEs.—Ziczac, Dromedarius, Pro- 
nuba, Polyodon, Vaccinii, Rostralis, Elingu- 
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aria, Atomaria, Leucophearia, Purpura 
DESIDERATA.—Sesiide@, Herbida, Myrt 
Arbuti, Ainea, Adusta, Filigrammaria, Pi 
taria, Conspicuata, Dealbata, Notata, a 
others.—H. FRERE, Portsmouth Roz 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


Iam wanting some seeds of wild pla 
(showy annuals, if possible) for distributi 
among scholars to grow them and ma 
observations. If any one can help me} 
will do my best in return.—S. L. MosLe 
Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 


PETASITiS ALBA (the White Butter-bu} 
will soon be in flower here. If any o7 
should require a bloom I will forward o1 
for pressing on receipt of stamps for postag 
—-FLORENCE MOSLEy, 
Huddersfield. 

DuPLicaATES.—lsoyrammata, Aversata, O, 
nata, Badiata, Suffumata, Wavaria (bred 
Fusculis, Crocealis, Fimbrialis,  Cerell 
Egeria, S.populi (bred), Pudibunda, Olerace 
Strigilis, Stabilis, Popularis, Phragmitidi 
Glyphica, Rumicis, Arcuosa, DESIDERATA.-) | 
Pupz especially ; Crambites, Pyralides, am 
many Macros.—Jos—EPH ANDERSON, .Jun 
Alre Villa, Chichester, Sussex. 


Beaumont Par) 
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DuPpLicaTES.—Dispar (fair), Lilipendula 
NV rubi, Trapezina, Rurea, and var. combust 
Basilinea, Cubicularis, Oculea, Strigilis, Fes 
tiva, Gamma, Xanthographa, Gothica, Chi 
Testata, Didymata, Defoliaria, Bucephala 
Forficalis, Alveariella.—F. Ex.is, 32, Swal 
low Street, Huddersfield. 


DupLicaATEs.—Rhamni, Corydon, Tages 
Ayperanthus, Euphrosyne, Hirtaria, Tritt) 
niaria, Batis, Upsilon, in exchange for north 
ern or local species.—G. PEARSON, I6#) 
Shakspeare Road, Stoke, Newington, Lon- 
don. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All communications to be sent to J. E. Rosson 15 

Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. MosLEy Beat 
mont Park, Huddersfield, 


LEPIDOP TERA,PI.4. 


L. aln ifolrella, Hub, | L. Stettinella, Nr. 
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tee: ELM. 


By J. P. SoutTer, Bishop Auckland. 


c¢ GoM forth, come forth! it were a 
sin 
To stay at home to-day! 
Stay no more loitering within, 
Come to the woods away! 


That first pale green is on the trees ; 
That verdure more like bloom ; 

Yon elm-bough hath a horde of bees, 
Lured by the faint perfume. 


As yet our flowers are chiefly those 
Which fill the sun-touched bough ; 

Within the sleeping soil repose 
Those of the radiant brow.” 


The Elm is the first of our forest 
trees to respond to the bemignant and 
life-awakening power of Spring. Al- 
ready in the first week of Febrnary, 
the tree tops are ruddy with the russet 
scales of the swollen flower-buds, which 
are almost ready to unfold under the 
warm rays of the mid-day sun. Before 
the buds of any of the rest of our 
woodland trees shall have burst their 
swaddling bands, the elm will have 
passed its stage of flowering, and its 
hop-like clusters of fruit will be adorn- 
ing its topmost boughs. Like many 
other trees and shrubs, the flowers of 
the elm are produced in advance of 
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its foliage, and the development of its 
leaves are the signal for the fall of its 
fruit. Individually, the flowers of the 
elm are minute and unattractive, but 
they are so numerous as to be con- 
spicuous in the mass. ‘They appear in 
little clusters of six or eight together, 
on the young branches of the previous 
year’s growth, each cluster is sur- 
rounded at the base by a number of 
little brownish scales, and the individual 
flower consists of a small stalked cup- 
shaped four or five lobed calyx, ruddy 
in hue and scaly in character. ‘There 
is no corolla, but within the calyx are 
four or fivestamens. The pistil, which 
is free in the centre, has a two-cleft: 
stigma. The fruit is a samara, having 
a broad wing-like appendage, thin, flat 
and nearly round, with the small seed 
in the centre. The fruit is produced 
in great profusion, but it seeins to very 
rarely contain perfectly matured seeds, 
for although the conditions appear 
peculiarly favourable for the dispersion 
of the fruit, as it is borne on the top- 
most branches, and almost ready to be 
shed before the leaves appear, besides 
being furnished with admirable appa- 
ratus for sailing through the air to a 
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Yet 


distance from the parent stem. 


it is very rare to see young elms spring- 


ing up spontaneously in the way that 
seedling ashes, sycamores, beeches, &c., 
may be observed by the hundred in 
places where these trees abound. This 
fact has long been noted and used as 
an argument against the truly native 
character of the so-called English elm. 
It has been asserted that it was intro- 
duced into this country by the Crusa- 
ders, but even if such was the case, it 
has now a good title to be recognised 
as indigenous, its lineage being as un- 
impeachable as any of the tine old 
English families who came over with 
the Conqueror. Like them it has be- 
come firmly established in the land, 
whilst it cannot be denied that it has 
well sustained its claim to be regarded 
as one of our most favourite park and 
ornamental trees, from its majestic 
beauty of outline, its vigour of growth 
and general utility. | 

The Natural Order Ulmacee, which 
includes several genera and about 
twenty species, is closely allied to the 
nettles and hops. It is represented in 
Britain by two species, and a number 
of varieties, varying from two to six or 
eight according to the tastes of bota- 
nists, and the value they set upon 
Even between the 
two recognised species considerable 


minute differences. 


confusion exists, from the fact of the 
same names having been used by dif- 
ferent botanists for both the trees. 
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Thus the Ulmus campestris of Linneus ys 


is the U. montana of the present day 
botanists, whilst the U. campestris of 
to-day is synonymous with U. suberosa, 
and represents the other well-marked 
type of our British elms. 

The fine distinctions so dear to the 
heart of the critical student of botany, 
are rather out of place in the pages of 


.@ popular magazine for beginners like 


the Y.N., and the relative values of 
the curve of the veins of a leaf, the 
presence of pubesence when young, 
which disappears in the mature leaf, 
and the varying position by the eighth 
of an inch of the seeds within the seed- 
vessel, are minutiz too trifling to 
attract the attention of ordinary or 
casual observers. And yet it is to this 
very faculty of noting these trifles 
“light as air,” that we owe the system- 
atic arrangement and knowledge of the 
natural sciences that we now possess. 
The difficulty with a neophyte (surely 
an apt name for a young botanist), 
must always be the inability to accu- 
rately apportion the exact value to be 
accorded to every trifling variation ; 
but he may rest assured that no vari- 
ation—if permanent and not merely 
accidental—is too trivial to be noted 
and recorded, as by such observations 
order is ultimately evolved out of 
chaos. Trusting merely to book des- 
criptions or dried specimens of the 
leaves and flowers, a series of elm 
specimens might seem to run insensibly 
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into each other, but no one who has 
ever seen the two types of U. montana 
and U. campestris growing, will ever 
mistake or confound the two, their 


Uy 


_ campestris has a remarkably erect habit, 


mode of growth is so different. 


often rising twenty, thirty, or even 
forty feet without a branch, or at most 
_ two or three huge arms, the branches 
| always form a less or more acute angle 
with the main stem, the whole forming 
Often the 
_ trunk is clothed with a multiplicity of 


a compact dense head. 


small twigs, forming in summer a de- 
The bark, 


even in the young twigs of two or 


_ hghtful drapery of foliage. 


three years growth, is corky and 
_ cracked, and in the main stem becomes 
_ rugged and furrowed in an extraordi- 
nary degree, unequalled by any other 
British tree; although it is rivalled by 
old trunks of the Spanish chesnut, 
which exhibits the same enormous 
cracks and fissures in its bark. Young 
shoots of elm are often made into walk. 
ing sticks because of this curiously 
corrugated corky bark. In U. mon- 
tana the young twigs are downy, but 
the bark is entire and smooth till the 
tree has attained considerable _ size, 
when on the trunk it becomes slightly 
furrowed by age. When growing free, 
the stem soon splits up into different 
branches, which diverge at a much 
more obtuse angle, often spreading 
nearly horizontally and drooping grace- 
fully at the extremities--an exaggeration 
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of this habit forms the elegant and 
ornamental weeping elm. The elm is 
unique amongst British trees by hav- 
ing the leaves oblique at the base, that 
is the sides are unequal, the one half 
being further prolonged down the 
stalk than the other. All the varieties 
have a strong family likeness in this 
respect, as also in the arrangement of 
the veins, which branch off alternately 
from each side of the midrib, and run- 
ning to the margin terminate in a deep 
tooth, which is again notched, forming 
a bi-serrate edge; the surface is rough 
and wrinkled and less or more hairy. 

In U. campestris the leaves vary 
from two to three inches in length, 
whilst in U. montana they are often 
six Inches long and three in breadth. 
The leaves are arranged in a distichous 
manner, that is arranged in a regular 
row on alternate sides of the twig, thus 
forming a flat surface with two ranks 
or leaves. Before the printing press 
had disseminated such a profusion of 
calendars of garden operations, the 
gardener was fain to guide his sowings 
and plantings by noting the advance 
of nature’s life-current in permanent 
plants, and his wisdom was concreted 
in doggrel rhymes thus :— 


‘‘When the elm leaf is as big as a farding, 
’Tis time to sow kidney beans in the 
garding. 
When the elm leaf is a big as a penny, 
You must sow kidney beansif you aim to 
have any.” | 


It was also uscful for the farmer :—= 
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‘When the elm leaf is as big as a mouse’s 
ear' 

Then to sow barley never fear. 

When the elm leaf is as big as an ox’s eye 
- Then say I, Hi’ boys, Hi’!”’ 
The foliage of the elm although light 
green when first expanded soon ac- 
quires a darker shade, and forms a 
pleasing contrast in summer with the 
lighter tints of our deciduous leaved 
trees. Under favourable 
the elm is of quick and rapid growth. 
lt begins to bear flowers when about 
thirty years old, but the seeds will 
only germinate if sown within a few 
days of their being plucked from their 
parent stem. The elm often attains a 
great size, instances are recorded of 
British trees having a girth of fifty 
feet, with a height of 120 feet, this 
extreme limit must be rarely reached, 
for a circumference of thirty feet forms 
a notable tree, although fifteen to 
twenty feet in girth, with a height of 
ninety or one hundred feet, are quite 
common specimens in our old English 
parks, It is a favourite tree for plant- 
ing in policies and for forming avenues 
in the environs of mansions. From 
its over-topping height they are usually 
selected by the rooks as eligible sites 
for their nests, thus the May Queen 
sings :— 

“The building rooks ’ill caw, from the 

windy tali elm tree.”’ 

They thrive fairly well in towns, but 
the mischievous sparrows are very 


fond of picking off the young leaf-buds 
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conditions 


in spring, apparently more from play 


| than from any desire to utilise them as 


food. Ihave seen a flock stripping a 
young tree evidently in mere frolic- 
Next to the birch 
and beech the elm has the slenderest 
twigs of any of our forest trees, and 
the delicate tracery of their fine rami- 
fications has a beautiful effect when 
viewed against the sky on a winter’s 
day, when denuded of their foliage, 
which generally fades to a pale yellow 
before it falls, For general utility the 
elm takes first-class rank amongst our 
timber trees, as the old Scot’s rhyme 
has it :— 

‘Oak, ash, and elm-tree, 

The Laird can hang for a’ the three; 

But fir, saugh, and bitter weed, 


The Laird may flyte, but make naething 
be’et.” 


Its wood is peculiarly suitable for 
employment in any construction under 
water, as it is very enduring whilst 
kept constantly wet, but it soon decays 
if subject to alternating periods of wet- 
ness and dryness.. Compared with oak 
its breaking strain is as eight to ten. 
It has, however, strong longitudinal 
cohesion, with considerable elasticity, 
and is much employed for rough work 
requiring to resist a heavy strain, as 
in cart aud waggon wheels, whilst one 
of its best known uses is in the manu- 
facture of coffins. Old trunks often 
exhibit curious excresences, which are 
beautifully veined and are highly prized 
by cabinet-makers, 


some wantonness. 


The elm cannot 
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) Ibe called a long-lived tree, as only few 
‘ individuals survive the vicissitudes of 
: two centuries. Mature trees are sub- 
~ ject to a peculiar bleeding of the sap, 
‘ which oozes out and runs down the 
* trunk in unsightly black streaks. These 
"soon fall a prey to the attacks of 
-numerous fungi, when they rapidly 
1 decay, the wood becomes brittle and 
: readily snaps before high winds. In 
, Auckland park, during the recent 
- gales, four trees with an average girth 
- of 14 feet have been overturned in a 
- cluster, so that they overlap each other 
as they lie, and in every one the huge 
branches have snapped like pipe stems 
with the crash. A curious property of 
the elm is that the huge branches 
will often drop off in perfectly calm 
weather, and from apparently sound 
trees, without any evident cause; but 


| 


as they are very subject to the attacks 


of wood-boring larvee of beetles and 
moths, these may have insiduously 


sapped the stability of the tree in such 
cases. 


The inner bark of the elm is tonic 
and astringent, it has a not unpleasant 


taste, so that the country boys often 
chew it and call the tree “ chewbark.” 
_In northern countries, where, no doubt, 


Impending famine has oft reduced the 
‘Natives to cruel shifts, it has been 
ground up and used as food. ‘The 
bark of the slippery elm (U. fulva), a 
North American species, is in high 
Tepute amongst herbal practitioners 
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The 


foliage is apt to be attacked by a 


for poultices and fomentations. 


species of Cynips, the punctures of 
which cause the formation of galls, 
which contain a limpid fluid. This is 
evidently what curious old Culpeper 
refers to:—‘“* The water that is found 
in the bladders on the leaves, while it 
is fresh, is very effectual to cleanse the 
skin and make it fair; and if cloths 
be often wet therein and applied to the 
ruptures of children, it healeth them, 
of they be well bound up with a truss. 
The said water put into a glass and 
set into the ground, or else in dung 
for twenty-five days, the mouth thereof 
being close stopped, and the bottom 
set upon a lay of ordinary salt, that 
the foeces may settle and the water 
become clear, is a singular and sover- 
eign balm for green wounds.” He 
also dilates upon the virtues of the 
bark and leaves for scurvy, gout, 
burns, &c. The leaves have been used 
as a fodder for cattle, who eat them 
readily, and their bitter, astringent 
qualities have led to their use in the 
adulteration of tea. The commanding 
height and stately growth of the elm 
has made it the emblein of “ dignity,” 
although the slippery character of its 
bark, and possibly the already-noticed 
frangibility of its branches, has caused 
a suspicion of ‘treachery ” to be also 
Thus the Celtic 

her 


associated with it. 


poetess, describing husband, 


Says; 
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“Thou wast the yew from the wood, 
Thou wast the firm, strong oak, 
Thou wast the holly and thorn, 
Thou wast the rough, pleasant apple, 
Thou hadst not a twig of the aspen, 
Under no obligation to the alder, 
And had’st no friendship with the elm, 
Thou wast the beloved of the fair.” 


It was the favourite tree of the poet 
‘Cowper, who in various passages in 
the ‘l'ask happily hits off its character- 
istics. He first refers to its common 
habitat by the river’s bank :— 


‘There, fast rooted in his bank, 
Stand, never overlooked, our fav’rite elms, 
That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut.”’ - 


And then again, in quite a different 

situation :— 

‘Tis perch’d upon the green hill top, but 

close 

Environ’d with a ring of branching elms 

That overhang the thatch, itself unseen, 

Peeps at the vale below; so thick beset 

With foliage of such dark, redundant growth 

I called the low-roofed lodge the peasant’s 

nest.” 

and when describing— 

‘The woodland scene 
Diversified with trees of every growth 
Alike, yet various.” 

He pictures— 

“ The ash far-stretching his umbrageous arm ; 
Of deeper green the elm; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long surviving oak.”’ 

And lastly— 

“The grove receives us next ; 

Between the upright shafts of whose tall 

elms 

We may discern the thresher at his task.” 


U. campestris is usually called the 
common, English, or park elm, it 
being generally planted as an orna- 
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mental tree, whilst U. montana, which 
is clearly indigenous in the north, is 
called the mountain, Scottish, or wych 
elm. ‘This latter name refers to its 
reputed prophylactic virtue against . 
'witcheraft, which it shares alike with — 
the mountain ash and hazel. So the 
rustic ploughboy prefers an elm or 
hazel switch to drive his team, for good 
luck, and to keep away the witches. 
If dauntless Tam O’Shanter had been 
provided with such a switch on his — 


memorable ride, his good grey mare 
Maggie would never have lost her tail. — 
Kven yet in rural districts a piece of 


wych elm is furtively let into the 
churn, else the dairy-maid believes that 
all her efforts would never produce 
butter. A premature fall of the leaves 
of the elm is also held to portend a 
murrain amongst the farmer’s cattle. 

| Readers of Sir W. Scott’s “ Anti- 
quary ”’ will remember the incantations 
of Dousterswivel and his efforts to 
discover the concealed treasure by 


means of the divining rod. This magic 
wand was formed from a forked twig 
of a twelvemonth’s growth, cut from a 
Held loosely 
in the hands of certain gifted individ- 
uals it was believed to indicate the 
presence of water, hidden treasure, or 
In the Cornish 
peninsula it is still used in prospecting 
for tin, & ; and only recently the 
Town Clerk of a Wiltshire town 


gravely reported to the Council that 


hazel or wych elm tree. 


precious minerals, 
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after previous efforts had failed, a cop- 

jous supply of water had been dis- 
‘covered by aid of the divining rod! 
This form of divination is supposed to 
be referred to in Ezekiel, where it is 
“unsparingly condemned, as in xxi. 13, 

“ Because it is a trial, and what if the 
‘sword contemn even the rod”; and 
valso in Hosea iv. 12, ‘ My aidbple ask 
counsel at their stocks, and their staff 


declareth unto them,” and in the next 
verse the people are said to burn 
incense under oaks, and poplars, and 
elms, because the shadow thereof is 
good.” 

The name of elm is the English 
equivalent of the name, which with a 
‘change in the primal vowel, runs 
through all the Celtic and Teutonic 
dialects: thus, in Celtic it is atdm, and 
stands for the letter A in the Gaelic 
alphabet ; 


Saxon, elim; Russian, idim; Dutch, 


in the Scandinavian, almr ; 
olm; and German, wlm ; thus playing 
upon the whole gamut of the vowels. 
In Gaelic and Irish it is called ‘‘ Zeam- 
 Teamh,” 


ics ; is ES, “J,” to burn, from its 


ham,” one derivation of 
use as firewood; wlulst another mean- 
ing of “leamh”’ 1 
alluding to the uses of the inner bark. 


s * tasteless, insipid,” 
3 £] 


~The Latin wlmus, which is Phiny’s 
name for the elm-tree, and adopted as 
the botanic name, has been explained 
as the last syllable, mus, meaning an 
or means by 
and the 


material, 
which something is done; 


instrument, 
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first syllable as the wd of wéeus, sore, 
and wdcisez, punish, in allusion to the 
common use of rods of elm for whip- 
ping slaves. The name of wych-elm 
has been explained as referring to its 
use for making the chests or boxes 
called by the old writers wyches, from 
the French duche and the Anglo-Saxon 
hwecce, which is the ancient name for 
Ark of the Covenant, made by Moses, 
whilst an old writer refers to the ark 


of Noah :— 


‘And alle woned in a the whichche, the wylde 
and the tame,’ 


and it came to be generally used for 
boxes used for keeping provisions :— 
‘His hall was full of bacon flytches, 
His chambre charged was with wyches, 
Full of egges, butter, and chese.” 


INSECTS WHICH FEED ON 
ELM. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 
APRIL :— 
Zeuzera zsculi, in the wood, h 
Cossus ligniperda, do., 
May :— 


Crocallis elinguaria 


and every month 


Oporabia dilutata 
Tortrix ribeana, in rolled leaves 
, heperana, is : 

Ptycholoma lecheana 
Grapholitha trimaculana 
Gelechia fugitivella 
Coleophora badiipennella, in a case 
Ceriostomata vittella 

(oN 
Thecla W-album 
Liparis chrysorrhea, h 
Ennomos angularia 
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JUNE (contiuued)— 
Nyssia hispidaria 
Cerastis vaccinii 
Xanthia gilvago 
Scopolosoma satellitia 
Cosmia diffinis 
a. alinis; h 
Leptogramma boscana 
_ Coleophora fuscedinella, h 
JULy;— 
Biston hirtaria 
Pygzra bucephala, generally near the top 
Nepticula marginicolella, first brood 
Coleophora limosipennella e 
AUGUST :— 
Silenia lunaria 
Leptogramma scabrana 
Bueculatrix Boyerella 
SEPTEMBER :— 
Smerinthus tiliz, h 
Amphydasis betularia, h 
Abraxas ulmata, on young trees 
Atemelia torquetella, h 
Lithocolletis schreberella, second brood 
Nepticula marginicolella, be 
OcTOBER :— 
Nepticula viscerella, h 


COLEOPTERA. 

Scolytus distructoy mines elaborate galleries 
between the wood and the bark, sometimes 
being very numerous, and causing great 
destruction to the timber. 


BRITISH BIRDS, 


THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 
By s. in Mosipy.. 
54. MARSH TIT. 


Parus palustris, Linn. 


PaLustris.—Pailns (Lat.), a marsh. 
Size.—Length, 4} in.; expanse, about 
6 in, 


-| The whole of the upper part of the head, as" 


Plumage.—Bill black; eyes dark brown, 


far as the eyes on the sides, and to the neck 
behind, black. Back olive green; wings 
and tail a little darker, and the latter square 
at the end. Throat black, mixed with grey- 
tipped feathers. Cheeks, breast, and under 
parts greyish white, tinged with brown at 
sides and towards the vent. Legs lead- 
colour. 

THE FEMALE is similar to the male, but 
has the colour duller. 

THE YouncG are like the females. 

VARIETIES.— Mr. Bond has a variety 
which he aptly describes as having the 
appearance of having been in a flour-bag, 
all the colours being obscure and _ pale. 
This was killed near Brighton in 1875. 
Another in the same gentleman's collection 
has the crown of the head black; throat 
black, with a few white feathers; shoulders, 
tips of primaries and tail dark brownish 
black; the rest of the plumage pure white, 
with the back of the neck tinged with very 
pale hair-brown. 

Note.—The note of the Marsh Tit 
is like the syllables chee, tee, or zee, 
somewhat resembling the squeaking of a 
mouse; it has also sharper and crisper call 
notes. The note is generally the first indi- 
cation we have when we are near the 
presence of these birds, and they may often 
be seen creeping along the branches uttering 
their feeble cry. 

Flight.—The. flight is very similar to 
that of its congeners, being rather quick and 
undulating. 

Migration.—They do not leave this 
country, but remain in their favourite 
haunts throughout the year. 


Food.—tTheir food consists of small 
insects and their larvz, spiders, smal! seeds 
and bits of meat. The insects are sought 
in the ordinary way, by peering over the 
branches and into the crevices of the bark, 


a oe 
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They seem to be very fond of the grub in 
‘the round oak-gall. The following interest- 
_ing account is given (Sci. Goss., 1875, p. 92): 
‘In the course of a ramble through the 
fields during the very severe weather which 
distinguished the closing week of 1874, my 
attention was arrested by noticing a iittle 
bird seated on the topmost twig of a pollard 
willow at the opposite side of a field from 
| where I was passing, and did not apparently 
| move from its place. I accordingly crossed 
| to the foot of the tree, and was rewarded by 
_a sight which I never shall forget. Perched 
as I have described was a female of the 
| Marsh Tit busily engrossed in a search for 
: her dinner. Mrs. Tit was vigorously digging 
_into the substance of the twig upon which 
she was perched, tearing off the bark in 
sheds, which she kept tossing away with 
_ quick impatient gestures. For some time I 
stood spell-bound in admiration of her 
dexterity. Clinging to a twig not thicker 
_ than a lady’s finger, sometimes in an upright 

position, but more frequently back down- 

wards, she kept her bill in perpetual action 
_ upon the twig...... At last the Tit, startled 
by the discharge of a fowling-piece in an- 
other field, flew off in alarm. I then man- 
aged to secure the twig which had been the 
object of the bird’s operations. It presented 
a curious appearance. The outer bark was 
much of it torn off, and the inner and 
tougher rind hung in jags in a very irregu- 
lar fashion, much reminding one of a branch 
that had been gnawed by some playful 
puppy. A pocket magnifying-glass revealed 
to us that the bark was punctured at 
irregular distances with small holes beau- 
tifully drilled. On removing the bark in the 
neighbourhood of each drill that had been 
undisturbed by our predecessor in the work, 
we found a jolly little grub, tinted like 
healthy salmon ova, The grubs were dis- 
covered just beneath the inner bark and 
uniformly in an upward direction from the 


drilled holes,” This observation proves | 
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very conclusively that the supposed destruc- 
tion of the buds of fruit-trees by Tits is 
really an act of very great benefit. Iam of 
opinion that a Tit never destroys a bud 
unless it presents some indications of the 
presence of insects. 

In CONFINEMENT they seem to do very 
well. I am informed there are generally 
some in the cages in the Zoological gardens. 


Habitat.—This species may be met 
with in low, wooded districts, by the mar- 
gins of rivers and streams, and is common 
in almost all such situations throughout 
England and Wales; but partial in its 
distribution in Scotland, rarer in the ex- 
treme north and in Ireland. In winter they 
generally associate in small companies, 
either by themselves, sometimes along with 
other Tits. 

ABROAD it is found almost throughout 
Europe and parts of Asia Minor and China. 


Nest.—The nest is composed of moss 
and down, either from rabbits or the catkins 
of willow. It is placed either ina hole ina 
bank or ina hole in a tree or stake; when 
the hole is not large enough the birds ex- 
cavate it either in depth or width, carrying 
the chips sometimes to a considerable dis- 
tance. Mr. Mark Pybus writes me as 
follows :—'' The nest I possess ot the Marsh 
Tit is in a hedge stake about four inches in 
diameter. It has been hollowed out wtth 
great labour, for the wood is far from being 
in the worst stages of decay. The hole is 
made in the side of the stake about four 
inches from the top and goes down quite a 
foot. At one side the wood is almost an 
inch thick; at the other, very little beyond 
the bark is left. The bottom of the hole 
contains the nest, made of thistle down 
mixed with a little fine grass. It was taken 
on the 1 3th of May at Prudhoe-on-Tyne. 

I have inserted upon the plate a figure of 
one of the numerous boxes provided for the 
Tits by Mr. J, Whitaker, F.L.S., at Raine 
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worth Lodge. These boxes have movable 
tops, so that the eggs or young birds can at 
any time be inspected. The one figured is 
tied against the bole of a fir about four feet 
from the ground, and is occupied every year 
by a pair of Marsh Tits. 


Eggs.—The nest referred to above con- 
tained eight fresh eggs, and the hen bird 
was dead upon them when found. The 
usual number is from six to eight. They 
are white, with fine red spots, principally 
at the large end. 

VARIETIES occasionally occur pure white 
without any spots. 


56. BEARDED TIT. 

Parus biavmicus, Linn. 
BIARMICUS. 
S1ze€.— Male, length, 6 in.; expanse, 


about 7% in. Female, length, 54 in.; ex- 
panse, 74 in. 


Plumage.— Mate, bill and eyes yel- 
low; eyelids bright orange, tinged with red 
in the breeding season; front, upper part 
and sides of head grey, shading off to fawn- 
colour behind the head and upon the back; 
wings darker; primaries tipped with white, 
which seem to form four white lines down 
the back when the wings are closed; the 
outer edge of the tertials is also white; 
behind the bill and eye it is black, which 
extends downwards, the feathers being 
elongated and forming a black beard on 
each side of the throat; throat and breast 
white, shading off to pale fawn at the sides ; 
under tail coverts black; tail fawn-colour, 
the three outer feathers white at the tips, 
the centre feathers much longer than the 
side ones; legs black. 


THE FEMALE is smaller than the male; 
the grey on the head is wanting; the fawn- 
colour is not so bright; and the beard is not 
so large, and is white; and the under tail 
coverts pale, tawny, orange or fawn-colour. 
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Tue YouneG has the beard indicated by a 
black streak from the bill to the eye in the 
male, it has also a large black patch on the 
back. The outer tail feathers are white; 
the three next black, broadly tipped with 
white; all the rest of the plumage similar 


1 to the adult female. 


VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond heard of a white 
one some years ago on Whittleseamere. 

Note.—The note is said to be clear and 
musical, ‘‘and may be compared to the 
music of very small cymbals;"’ is clear and 
ringing, though soft, and corresponds well 
with the delicacy and beauty of the form 
and colour of the bird. 

Flight.—' Their flight was short and 
low, very undulating, only sufficient to clear 
the reeds.” 

Migration.— They remain in their 
favourite haunts in this country throughout 
the year. 


Food.— The seeds of the reed and small 
molluscs form a large proportion of the food 
of this species, but small insects, larve, &c., 
are also appropriated. 

In CONFINEMENT they are said to be very 
docile and easily tamed. A writer in Science 
Gossip (April, 1870) says:—‘‘I have kept 
several pairs of these birds in cages (in 
Holland), where they appeared to be very 
happy as long as they were kept together; 
but as soon as one of them died, the other 
began to pine, and never survived its mate 
more than a week or fortnight. It is very 
amusing to watch these birds at night, as 
the male always covers the female with his 
wings when asleep.” 

Habitat.—The bearded Tit used to be 
be found in most of the fenny districts of 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and Lincolnshire, and no doubt, is still to 
be met with occasionally in some of these 
places. But it is very doubtful if it is now 
to be met with regularly anywhere in this 
country, except in the Norfolk " Broads,” 


| 
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especially those of Hickling and Horsey. 
Wicken Fen seems to be a likely place for 
it, but I have sought for it there in vain, 
and Mr. Bond who has known the fen for 
nearly fifty years, never saw it or heard of 
being there. It frequents margins of fresh- 
water ponds and fen dykes where reeds 
grow abundantly, and is seen to be very 
lively, running up and down the reed stems 
with great agility, not often taking to the 
wing on being disturbed, but running quickly 
'down the reed stem into the thick cover. 
Morris, on the authority of the late Mr. 
Wm. Eddison, states that it isnot uncommon 
near Huddersfield, but this is a mistake, I 
am not aware that it has ever occurred there. 


ABroaD.—It is found in almost every 
suitable European country, especially Hol- 
land; also in France, Switzerland and 
Turkey, rare in the latter country; it has 
also been met with in Asia Minor. 


Nest.—Mr Hoy describes the nest as 
being ‘‘composed on the outside with the 
dead leaves of reeds and sedges, intermixed 
_ with a few pieces of grass, and invariably 
lined with the top of the reed, somewhat in 
' the manner of the nest of the Reed Wren, 
but not so compact in the interior; it is 
generally placed on a tuft of coarse grass 
or rushes, near the ground, on the margin 
of the dykes in the fen; also sometimes 
fixed among the reeds that are broken down, 
but never suspended between the stems.” 
Mr. Mark Pybus writes ‘‘I possess a good 
series of nests with clutches of eggs, taken 
in the Norfolk Broads. They are composed 
externally of dead aquatic grasses, and 
lined with the tops of the reed. They vary 
much in size and are loosely constructed, 
and it is difficult to keep the materials in 
position after the nest is taken from its 
site.’ The nest is begun towards the end 
of April. 


Egss.—The number of Eggs are stated 
by Mr. Hoy to vary from four to six, and 
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very rarely seven. They are white, more 
polished than those of the other Tits, and 
marked with dark brown /ines, thus differing 
from all other Tits, both in the eggs and 
make and position ofthe nest. Mr. Newman 
suggests that from these characters this 
bird seems more nearly to resemble the 
buntings. 


A VISIT 
TO RAINWORTH LODGE, 
NOTTS. 


By S. L. Moscey. 


When in my entomological youth, in 
1872, I first started onajourney to Sherwood 
Forest, I fancied I was making a journey 
which seldom came to the lot of mortal man. 
When I had first seen Mr. Bond's splendid 
collection of varieties of British Birds, I had 
a feeling that I had seen {all that the most 
ardent ornithologist could desire to see. 
But I have passed one or two standards 
since then, and am just beginning to learn 
how little I know, and that however beauti- 
ful or complete a collection may be, there 
are always charming beauties somewhere 
which it does not contain. 

It was therefore with great delight I learnt 
some months ago, that at Rainworth Lodge, 
the residence of J. Whitaker, Esq., F.Z.S. 
there exists a collection of varieties of 
British birds, which contains nearly as 
many species as the one referred to above. 
My first desire on hearing this was to see 
it. See it I must, if such a thing were 
possible. Iam never backward at asking 
permission from a brother naturalist to see 
his collection, because I know that 99 out 
of every 100 take the greatest pleasure in 
the world in showing what he has to anyone 
who can appreciate their value or beauty. 
I have asked such favours scores of times, 
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and never came across the hundredth 
person except once, when I had journied to 
Lewisham purposely to see one particular 
insect. I wrote him, told him I should like 
to see his birds and take sketches of some of 
his varieties for my work on British Birds. 
I do not wonder, now that I have seen the 
eagerness and interest with which Mr. 
Whitaker opens a letter from another of the 
clan, that I received such a frank and 
candid reply, and a pressing request to 
come and see them before I published 
another part. Our desires were evidently 
mutual, and the few weeks of suspence 
quite exhausted my patience, and fearing 
Mr. Whitaker would be suffering from the 


same complaint I made my mind to delay 


no longer. The day was set, and the journey 
undertaken. I started by an early train 
and arrived at Mansfield before ten o’clock. 
Mr. Whitaker was good enough to send his 
carriage to meet me at the station, anda 
drive of four miles over sand and boulder, 
with gorse blooming all the way, brought 
me at last to the desired haven. 

Rainworth Lodge isa house for birds, 
not only for those dead and stuffed, but also 
for those in life and health, and after a 
hasty run over the stuffed birds, Mr. 
Whitaker took me to a plantation behind 
the house where he has made ample 


provision for his feathered friends. 
Upon almost every tree in this little 
plantation, is some expression of his 


care for the object of his love. Small boxes 
are tied against the boles of the trees, these 
are occupied in the breeding season by tits 
of three or four species ; blacking bottles, 
tin cans, and old kettles, are stuck about the 
trees and bushes, and are appropriated by 
robins and flycatchers; larger boxes are 
placed higher for the starlings, and they too 
have a tower to themselves, made of a long 
pole with four rows of boxes at the top. 
The number of birds about, some of them 
already paired, showed that they were pre- 
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paring for the breeding season. Primroses, 
crocuses, and snowdrops in great profusion; 
the happy song of the thrushes and robins; 
the number of small insects on the wing, 
above all the warm genial weather made it 
look like the happiest of all seasons—spring. 
Mr. Whitaker tried to interest me by telling 
me about Rainworth Lodge in the eleventh 
century, and of royal stag-hunts, but my 
head was too much filled with the thoughts 
of what I had seen to care anything for 
either. These nest boxes are made, let me 
not forget to say, with loose tops so that the 
eggs or young can at any time be inspected. 
But we are back at the house, let us, as we 
really did, re-enter the hall which contains 
the collection of stuffed birds. Reader, come 
along, take a mental flight to the entrance 
hall at Rainworth Lodge, and I will show 
thee what beauties it contains. That case 
at the top contains two varieties of the 
woodcock, both pretty, but one of them is 
a gem: it is nearly white, mottled with 
black; but no description can do it justice. 
Near it is a case containing about twenty 
varieties—linnets, sparrows, starlings and 
larks ;—but the prize of the whole group is 
an adult cuckooo, white, barred with rusty 
red—a really handsome bird. Two peculiar 
hybrids—one between a greenfinch and a 
linnet, and another between a goldfinch and 
a linnet—adorn the next case. A bulfinch 
with wings and tail semi-diaphanous, two 
rare white redpoles, and a pale-coloured 
siskin—the only variety I have seen of this 
species—are well worth our attention. Pure 
white blackbirds, white thrushes, a pale 
redwing, pied reed buntings, pied yellow 
buntings, black linnets, and black bulfinches, 
a pale corncrake, and a pale water-rail, are 
such as are rarely seen and still more rarely 
obtained. Next we see a pied swift, itself 
quite a treat, anda peculiar gold and grey 
water-hen whose feathers have grown into 
hair. A ring plover, so strange that I could 
hardly persuade myself of its being a ring 
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plover; a very unusual melanic variety of 
the redwing; a pure white red-backed 
shrike; and a pair of British bee-eaters 
brings us half-way round the hall. Now let 
us go to the other side and take a glance at 
the most recent addition to the British list 
—the Egyptian nightjar, killed last year by 
Mr. Whitaker’s keeper, and by a most 
miraculous chance saved from careless 
destruction and falling a victim to popular 
_ ignorance on natural history subjects. This 
is the first occurrence of this bird in Britain 
and only the second in Europe, and Mr. 
Whitaker has had a stone with an inscrip- 
tion upon it erected on the very spot where 
the bird fell when it was shot. The next 
case is also a great rarity—the only British 
specimen of the Alpine chough. Another 
rare bird is the hoopoe, the best I ever saw. 
On the top there is a good variety of the 
lapwing ; but another not yet cased beats it 
far, so evenly and beautifully pied with 
distinct patches of pure white. We cannot 
see ail at first sight. During my three days’ 
stay I made over seventy sketches of his 
most beautiful varieties, and almost every 
number of ‘‘ British Birds” will now contain 
one or more figures from this collection. 

Outside, within twenty yards of the door, 
is a small island upon the lake where every 
year the tufted duck comes to breed—a 
bird which is so rare in other parts of 
Britain in the summer, and is not known to 
breed reguiarly anywhere else, comes here 
evidently because they are cared for and 
protected. The first day of my stay we had 
a stroll which I very much enjoyed. We put 
up thirty teal, four mallards, and four tufted 
ducks, all paired and evidently preparing to 
breed. ‘ 

In the wood we found the tits common, 
and some of the spring insects were out. 
A few good specimens of Hybernia leucophe- 
avia and Phigalia pilosavia were taken from 
the trees. Mr. Whitaker told me that these 
swarmed upon the trees even before Christ- 
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mas, and that when he was last in the wood 
all the ground was strewn with their wings, 
the bodies having taken a voyage down the 
throats of tom-tits. I had intended going 
to this wood again, but next morning the 
wind was in the east; still, in the evening 
I found a few Hybernia rupicapraria and one 
specimen of H. progemmaria in the plantation 
behind the house. 

It is impossible for me to mention all, I 
have now my sketch-book before me, and 
the extreme beauty of many of the varieties 
is my only excuse for troubling the reader 
with these few short notes. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHES- 
HIRE ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


The Annual meeting of the above society 
was held at the museum, William Brown 
Street, on Monday evening, 28th January, 
when the following officers were elected, 
viz :—Mr. Samuel James Capper, president ; 
Mr. E. D. Fish, vice-president, and Dr. 
J. W. Ellis, secretary. 

The President, in his inaugural address, 
congratulated the members on the continued 
prosperity of the society, now in the eighth 
year of its history. During this time it had 
not been an idle society. A considerable 
number of talented, practical, and interest- 
ing papers had been contributed by the 
members, many of a first class order, so 
much so that they had been published, so 
that the information they contained might 
be more extensively circulated. Early in 
the year, the Secretary, Dr. Ellis, was 
appointed by the society recorder of 
economic entomology for the county of 
Lancashire, and they had issued a circular 
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inviting agriculturists generally to give all 
the information in their power of cases of 
injury to or destruction of food crops, or 
fruit and forest trees, through the agency 


of insects offering in return to give the most 


recent information as to the best and least 
expensive means of preventing or diminishing 
such attacks. The result was aconsiderable 
amount of correspondence, and in several 
cases he was able to point out the remedy, 
and thus do incalculable good. The presi- 
dent considered this the kind of work in 
which the society should engage, and was 
sure that, if Dr. Ellis would undertake in 


the coming season the same duties the 


members would gladly assist him to the 
best of their ability. During the past year 
several interesting and valuable books had 
been added to the library, which now 
contained a most comprehensive list of 
entomological works. The librarian would 
testify that the books did not remain idle 
on their shelves, but were well perused. 
The president took this opportunity of 
saying that if any friends had entomological 
books in their iibraries seldom read, and 
desired they should be more frequently 
used, they could not do better than send 
them to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Entomological Society. The past year had 
not been a favourable one for the lepidop- 
terist, and from all parts of the country 
complaints had been received of the scarcity 
of lepidoptera. This had been more 
particularly the case in the New Forest and 
South of England generally. Numerous 
attempts had been made to account for the 
scarcity and abundance of insect life in 
certain seasons, but hitherto no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty had been discovered. 
Early last year the society and entomology 
generally, sustained a great loss in the 
death of their late vice-president, Mr. 
Benjamin Cooke, who died at Southport on 
the 3rd February. Mr. Cooke was a 
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Latterly his attention had been more con- 


centrated upon hymenoptera and diptera. 
Mr. Cooke not only was a collector, but he 
devoted his life to the study of entomology, 
and few men had a more thorough knowledge 
of insect life generally. Inhim the president 
had lost a very kind friend of some thirty 
years acquaintance, and one he could never 
replace. The entomological world had 
sustained another great loss in the death of 
Professor Tellu, who died suddenly of heart 
disease at his residence at Griinhap, near 
Stettin. No man has bestowed so much 
time on the study of micro lepidoptera. In 
1855 appeared the first of the thirteen 
volumes of ‘‘ The Natural History of the 
Tineina,’”’ by Stainton, assisted by Tellu and 
Douglas. Of this series the whole of the 
German and Latin letter-press was translated 
by Professor Tellu from the original English, 
and he also contributed many valuable 
remarks. The president regretted this work 
hadnotcontinued. Hethoughtit impossible 
to value it too highly, and he considered 
the life history of each individual therein 
portrayed as near perfection as possible. 
He had written to Mr. Stainton expressing 
a wish that future volumes might be forth- 
coming, but Mr. Stainton seemed doubtful. 
Would not some of their younger men who 
made the ‘micros’ their peculiar study, 
undertake this? He could not suggest any- 
body more competent to do this than one 
their members—namely, Mr. J.H. Threlfall, 
of Preston; and he was sure ifhe did so he 
would be ably assisted by Mr. Stainton 
himself, and by such men as Sang, Gregson, 
Hodgkinson, Grigg, &c.; while, if money 
was required, there were plenty of ento- 
mologists willing to share in the expense. 
The year 1883 had not been very prolific in 
new works on entomology. Early in the 
year Mr. Kirby’s work on European butter- 
flies and moths was completed. This beauti- 
fully illustrated work was published at 


collector of all orders of British insects.| a price within the reach of the public 
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study of entomology. The president con- 
sidered the sixty-six pages of introduction 
as most complete, containing the fullest 
instructions in small compass he had ever 
met with for the young entomogist. Their 
member, Mr. Mosley, had not published as 
many numbers of his beautiful hand-painted 
works on lepidoptera as they could desire. 
Only one number of “ Varieties,”’ and three 
numbers of ‘‘European Butterflies’ had 
appeared during the past twelve months. 
No doubt such works required great labour, 
and involved much time in their preparation, 


but it was most important that especially 


his ‘‘European Butterflies’’ should be 
completed. The president concluded by 
saying it had been suggested that the society 


- should compile and publish a list of the 


local lepidoptera to present date. Their 
townsman Mr. Gregson contributed valuable 
articles on this subject—viz., the lepidoptera 
of Liverpool and its district, in the transac- 
tions of the historic society of Lancashire 


- and Cheshire for 1855 and 1858 inclusive ; 
- but it would be most useful to the members 


able to give valuable assistance. 
_ suggested, therefore, that this should be 
_ be madea prominent feature in the work of 
_ Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological 
_ Society for the year 1884. 


- of the society and collectors generally if he 
_ could publish in a concise form for reference 
a catalogue as complete as possible to 


present. This was an undertaking, he felt 
sure, in which all the members would be 
He 


RarE BirpDs aT CARNFORTH.—I had 


_ brought to me during January two Pentail 


Ducks (Anas acuta), one male and one 
female. I had also brought me on the 14th 
February a fine male of the Long-tailed 


Duck (Anas glacialis). All were shot in the 
_ bay here, and are the first of the species I 


_ have known occur in this neighbourhood.— 


| 


Hy. Murray, Carnforth. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


LEPIDOPTERA, Plate 3. 


Genus LITHOCOLLETIS (1). 


The genus LITHOCOLLETIS is composed 
of some of our smallest, yet most beautiful, 
In the larva state they mine the 
leaves of trees and plants, some under the 
upper and some under the under cuticle of 
the leaf. They change to pupz in the mine 
and the imagines may be bred by gathering 
the leaves after they fade in the autumn. 
Most, if 
not all, of them-are double-brooded, and 
some are so very similar that the species 


moths. 


We have about forty-six species. 


cannot be satisfactorily determined unless 
the insects are bred.. The following table 
is copied from ‘Stainton’s Manual,” and 
will give a general outline of the genus :— 

with 
costal and dorsal white streaks; the first 


a. F-w. saffron; no basal streak; 
costal opposite the second dorsal-L.Amyotella. 

a.a. F-w. white, with distinct oblique dark 
streaks or lines. 

6. An oblique dark fascia from the base 
Off the Costa en. si testers rans synlcienatere cls RODOMISE 

6.6. The dark markings form distinct an- 
..L. hortella and L. sylvella. 

b.b.6.—The dark markings are only slender 
lines..L.Crvamerella, L.Tenella & L. Heegeriella. 

a.a.a. F-w. saffron, paie ochreous or dark- 
ish brown, with pale or outlined basal streak, 
and with pale marginal streaks. 

c. Basal streak distinctly paler ; marginal 
streaks generally with distinct dark margins 


gulated fascie .. 


towards the base. 
d. First costal streak long, projecting 
beyond the first dorsal streak. .L.Alnifolvelia. 
dd. The first pair of streaks unite and 
form a fascia .. L. nigrescentella, L. ivvadiella, 
generally, and was likely to popularise the 
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L. Lantella, L. Bremiella, L. Ulmifoliella, L 
Spinolella, L. cavella, and L. viminetorum. 
d.d.d. First costal streak short, and first 
pair of streaks not forming a fascia........ 
L. salicicolella, L. pomifoliella, L. Torminella, 
L. spinicolella, L. Faginella, L.Coryli, L.Carpi- 
nicolella, L. trigutiella, L. Lantanella, L.Vaccini- 
ella, and L. quinqueguttella. 
c.c. Basal streak outlined, but not paler 
than the ground colour 
L. Quercifoliella and L. Messaniella. 
c.c.c. Basal streak distinctly pale; mar- 
ginal streaks with hardly any dark margins 
L. Scoparielia and Ulicicolella. 
c.c.c.c. Basal streak distinctly pale: first 
pair of streaks placed very obliquely...... 
L. Viminiella, L. Corylifolielia, L. Caledo- 
niella. : 
a.a.a.a. F-w. with two pale fasciz and 
marginal streaks; rarely with a very short 
basal streak....Z. Nicellii, L Dunningiella, 
L. Froliciiella, L Stettinensis, L. Kleemanella, 
LZ Schreberella, L Emberizepennella, L tris- 
trigella, L. Scabiosella, and L. trifasciella 
a.aa.a.a. F-w. dull whitish, with indistinct 
darker marginal markings ....£2 comparella. 
We shall figure the species as opportunity 
offers. In this plate we give the transfor- 
mations of four species, as follow :— 


L. Fagineila. 

This species mines the underside of beech 
leaves in July and October. The imagines 
appear in May and August. 

It is distinguishable from Spinicolella by 
having a broader basal streak and broad 


dark margin to opposite spots. 


L Spinicolelia. 

The larva feeds in mines on the under 
side of plum and sloe leaves in July and 
October. The imagines are on the wing in 
May and August. It has been found abun- 
dantly in most parts of England. 

From Carasicolella it may be distinguished 
by the absence of the reddish tinge on the 


anterior wings. From Laginella, see above. 


L vacciniella. 
The larva of this species mines the under 
side of the leaves of the cowberry ( Vacci- 


nium vitis-idea) in April and May and again | 


in July. The moths are on the wing at the 
end of May and again in August. 
been found where the food-plant grows in 
many parts of England and as far north as 
Perthshire. 

It may be distinguished by the rich tint 
of the forewings, the markings being rather 
silvery, and without the white scales on the 
inner margin near the base. 

LL. bremiella. 

The larva feeds in a mine on the under 
side of the leaves of the bush vetch (Vicia 
sepiwm) and other vetches in July and Sep- 
The moths are on the wing in 
It has been 


tember. 
April and again in August. 


found in Casle Eden, at Bexley, and some © 7 


other localities. 
The moth comes nearest to Lantella, but 


may be distinguished by the duller appear- | 


ance of the fore wings, and the markings 
being paler, and by the head being fuscous 
—in Lantella it is black. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES FROM BRADFORD. 
—The mild weather of January made the 
spring lepidoptera put in a somewhat early 
January 16th, Mr. Butterfield 
recordsto methe first specimen of P. pilosavia. 
January 2oth, three or four H. leucophearia 
were on the trunks of treesat Shipley Glen; 
last season the first example was noted on 
the 21st of the month. On this date also 
(zoth) Mr. A. Hartley records the appear- 
ance in Calverley Wood of H. progemmamia, 
female specimens only observed. Feb. 3rd, 
although there were several degrees of frost, 
H., leucopheavia was quite common at Shipley 


appearance. 


Glen; they were, however, in a semi-torpid 
state, and could not be induced to move 
from the trunks of the trees,—]J. W. CARTER, 
Bradford, 


It has ~ 
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APHIDES AND THEIR FOOD PLANTS. 


By G. C. BIGNELL, M.E.S. 


The numbers after the Food Plant refer to other species of Aphis feeding on the same plant, but 
do not extend to the gall-making or root-feeding species. 


The numbers before the names of the Aphides are in the order in which they are arranged in Mr. 
Buckton’s Monograph of the British Aphides, published by the Ray Society. 1 to 47 are contained in 
Vol. I. 48 to 119 in Vol. I1., 120 to 158 in Vol. II1., 159 to 179 in Vol. IV. 


FOOD PLANTS. APHIDES. 
_ Roses and Sweetbriar (25, 106), Rosa canina SIPHONOPHORA 
| and others of the genus I. Ros. 
_ Scabious (3) Scabiosa succisa 2. SCABIOSE. 
Cypress-spurge Euphorbia cyparissia 3. CYPARISSIZ. 
~ Scabious (2) Scubiosa succisa ‘3 
Blackberry (19), and others of the genus Rubus fruticosus 7, 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, and Grasses (14, 22) 4. GRANARIA. 
| Persicaria (8, 14, 39, 90) Polygonum Persicaria ‘e 
| Orchidacez, in hot-houses 5. LUTEA. 
Garden Mint Mentha viridis 6. MENTHZ. 
_ Common Broom (19) Sarothamnus scoparius ‘ 
| Raspberry (19) Rubus Ldeus 7. CHELIDONII. 
Persicaria (4, 14, 39, 90) Polygonum Persicaria 8. POLYGONI. 
_ Nipple-wort (26) Lapsana communis g. ALLIARIZ. 
, Strawberry Fragaria vesca 10. FRAGARIZ. 
Hawkweeds flieracium sylvestre II. HIERACII. 
and murorum 
Yarrow (65), in the flower heads Achillea Millefolium 12. MILLEFOLII. 
Cineraria (ror), Cyclamen and Sparaxis, 
in green-houses 13. CIRCUMFLEXA. 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, and Grasses (4, 22) 14. DIRHODA. 
Persicaria (4, 8, 39, 90) Polygonum Persicaria’ 5 
Nettle (20) Urtica dioica £55. Piste: 
Mallow (20, 65) Malva sylvestris 16. PELARGONII. 
Medlar (78) Mespilus germanica si 
Garden Chrysanthemum (77, 78), Calceo- 
laria, Geranium, and Pelargonia, in 
green-houses fe 
Balm-leaved Fig-wort Scrophularia Scorodonia | 17. SCROPHULARIA. 
Gooseberry (43, 68), Black Currant (40, 48), 
and Garden Lettuce, also on Sow- 
thistle (27, 35, 49) Sonchus oleraceus 18. Lactuca, 
Smooth Hawk’s-beard (35) Crepis tectorum . 
Blackberry (3), Wild Raspberry (7), 
Broom (7) Sarothamnus scoparius 1g. Rust. 
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Aphides and their Food Plants. 


FOOD PLANTS. 


Nettle (15) 
Herb Robert 
Celandine 
Mallow (16, 65) 
Small Nettle (68) 
Grass (4, 14) 


Convolvulus Major and Minor 


Periwinkle 
Hazel (122) 


Dog Rose and Sweet Briar (1, 106) 


Tansy (32) 
Nipple-wort (9) 
Sow-thistle (18) 
Wormwood 
Mug-wort (118) 
Golden Rod 


Ivy-leaved Wall-lettuce 


Tansy (26) 
Colt’s-foot (80) 
Hedge Mustard 
Black Knapweed 


Sow-thistle (18, 27, 49) 


Yellow Succory (49), Wood Hawkweed, 
Rough Hawk’s-beard (18), and about 
thirty other plants; found chiefly on 
the two first named 


Corn Cockle 
Spear Thistle (90, 95) 


Sloe (104) 
Hop-plant 
Hemp-nettle 
White Dead-nettle 
Hedge Woundwort 


Persicaria (4, 8, 14, 90) 


Garden Cherry & Black Currant (18, 48) ; 
on the under side of the leaves, 
causing them to curl 


Sycamore (44, 45, II0) 


Nectarine 


Urtica dioica 


Geranium robertianum 


Chelidonium majus 
Malva sylvestris 
Urtica wrens 

Poa annua 


Vinea major 
Corylus Avellana 


Lanacetum vulgare 
Lapsana communis 
Sonchus oleraceus 
Artemisia Absinthium 
Artemisia vulgaris 
Solidago Virgaurea 
Lactuca muralis 
Tanacetum vulgare 
Tussilago Farfara 
Sisymbrium officinale 
Centaurer nigra 
Sonchus oleraceus 


Agrostemma Githago 
Carduus lanceolatus 


Prunus communis 
Humulus Lupulus 
Galeopsis Tetrahit 
Lamium album 
Stachys sylvatica 
Polygonum Persicaria 


Acer Pseudo-platanus 


Amygdalus persica, var. 


Nectarina 


APHIDES. 


20. URTIC&. 


21. CARNOSA. 
22. LONGIPENNIS. 
23. CONVOLVULI. 
” 
24. AVELLANZ. 
25. ROSARUM. 
26. TANACETI. 
” 
27. JACER. 
28. ABSINTHII. 
29. ARTEMISIZ. 
30. SOLIDAGINIS. 
31. MUuRALIS. 


32. TANACETICOLA. 


33. TUSSILAGINIS. 
34. SISYMBRII. 
35. SONCHI. 


36. CICHORII. 

37. OLIVATA. 
PHORODON 

38. HuMULI. 

39. GALEOPSIDIS. 


MYZUS. 


40. CERASI. 
41. GRACILIS. 


42. PERSICE. 


(26) Tail reddish-black. 


(82) Tail small and yellew. 
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VARIATION 
IN LEPIDOPTERA. 


By Joun E. Rosson. 


REVERSION. (Second Paper.) 


Last month I endeavoured to show that 
those instances of variation among the 
| Geometre where the band across the centre 
of the wing showed more developement 
than in the normal form of the insect, were 
owing to that tendency in all animals to go 
_ back at times to the markings of some older 
form, from which theirancestors had sprung, 
which has well been called Reversion. I 
_ now propose to give an additional instance 
| Or two of the same principle, that Young 
_ Naturalists may not imagine it is at all 
' restricted in its application. As far as 
| possible I will confine myself to British 
species, and where this cannot be done, I 


will endeavour to take my illustrations | 


from species that are easily obtained. 

The Clouded Yellow (Colias edusa) is a 
very well known butterfly. Both sexes are 
rich orange yellow, with black borders to 
allthe wings. The femalesare distinguished 
by having the black borders spotted with 
yellow, while the males have the veins 
yellow through the borders. 
variety of this butterfly is called Helic2. It 
occurs in the female only, and resembles the 


A well known 


ordinary form in every respect but one, 
instead of being of a rich orange yellow 
colour, it is very pale greenish yellow in 
hue, almost the same shade as the female 
of Gonepteryx vhamni. If this variety stood 
alone it would probably be considered an 
example of what Mr. Jenner Weir calls 
Xanthism, where the specimen appears of a 
much paler shade of the normal colour, 
yet not pale enough to be classed among 
the albinos, or white varieties. The Pale- 
Clouded Yellow (Colias Hyale) is much rarer 
in this country than Edusa. It is pale 
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bright yellow in colour, with a black border 
on the forewings only. The females are 
similar to the males, but asin Edusa, a form 
of the female is found, like the ordinary 
female in all respects but one, instead of 
being a bright pale yellow, it is very pale 
greenish yellow, so like the Helice forr of 
Edusa, that were their markings similar it 
would not be easy to distinguish them. If 
the case were stopped here, it would be 
quite legitimate to assume that these pale 
forms of the females of our two Clouded 
Yellows, are not examples of Xanthism, 
but of Reversion; that the original form 
from which they sprung, was an insect 
with a dark male and pale female. The 
case however can be carried very much 
further. Most, perhapsallofthe Continental 
and Exotic species of the genus Colias. have 
these pale females, and the noticeable fact 
is this, that while the species differ greatly 
in the various shades of yellow, the pale 
varieties are all of the same very pale 
greenish hue. But by referring to oneor 
two of other Continental Butterflies the 
case would have been made still stronger 
and clearer, by the evidences of species still 
in a state of transition. In some instances 
the female still retains the pale hue that 
I suppose the original form to have poss- 
essed. Phicomone, a butterfly occurring in 
the Alps, Pyrenees. and perhaps in northern 
Europe also, is an appropiate illustration. 
The female is always of the pale greenish 
shade of our own Helice, and Iam not aware 
that it ever occurs of the yellower hue of 
the male. Paleno, another mountain species, 
occurring not only in Europe, but also in 
northern Asia, and in the Dominion of 
Canada has also a pale female, but this spe- 
cies may be considered to be rather more 
advanced than Phicomone for a rare form of 
the female is found of the brighter yellow of 
the male. In this instance the pale female 
is assumed to be the type, and the rare 
yellow one is known as var. Wevandi, H. 5. 
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It is quite unnecessary to take up space by 
multiplicity of illustrations. Pale females 
of nearly all the European species are known 
to exist, aud most of them have distinctive 
names. Pale females of many Exotic species 
are also known, and it is probable that an 
extended acquaintance with the others will 
result in their discovery. Can we doubt 
then, that we have in these pale varieties of 
one sex, a case of reversion to a common 
ancestor. We might possibly go even fur- 
ther back than the ancestor of the genus, 
and imagine a species with a yellow-winged 
male and paler female and with red antennz, 
from which both the genus Colias and Gon- 
epteryx had sprung; but to attempt this is 
beyond the scope of the present enquiry. 
Among the many extraordinary varieties 
in Mr. Gregson’s well-known collection is 
one of Anthocaris cavdamines, taken at South- 
port, that appears to me to present an 
instance of reversion, and another specimen 
or two in other collections still further 
illustrate it. The female of this well-known 
butterfly has all the wings white, with a 
black disc spot, and a black patch at the 
tip of the fore wings. The male differs by 
having a smaller black patch at the tip; but 
with the outer half of the fore wings, from 
the disc spot to the patch at the tip, deep 
orange instead of white. No other species 
of the genus occurs in Britain, but among 
those found in Europe are three or four 
with the wings yellow instead of white. 
This I take to be the original form; and 
it is to this form Mr. Gregson’s specimen 
reverts, for it has the whole of the wings 
saffron yellow, except the usual black marks 
and the orange patch. In fact, it would 
attract less attention if placed with a series 
of A. eupheno or A. euphenoides than among 
its own kind. Yet it is an unmistakeable 
male Mr. Bond has another 
variety of this insect, a male, taken in 1873, 
at Croft, in which the usual orange of the 
tip is replaced by pale yellow. It is perhaps 


cavdamines. 


i 


scarcely right to call this an instance of 
reversion, as I am not aware that any | 
species exists with yellow tips, but I refer 
to it as an illustration of the tendency of the 
species to revert to yellow. Dr. Gill hasa 
Many fe- 
males exist in collections with small patches 
of orange on one or both sides. Dr. Gill's 
specimen has a small orange patch near the 


still more abnormal specimen. 


anal angle on both sides, shading off above 
into yellow, thus displaying in a single 
female the colours of both sexes, and also 
the colour of the original form, if my con- 
jecture be correct. 

It would be wearisome to multiply exam- 
ples; I have said enough to illustrate my 
meaning. Where a variety assumes a pecu- 
liarity common to its near allies, I consider 
it to be a case of reversion. Where a num- 
ber of closely-allied species have some 
peculiarity in common, there can be no 
doubt it has been derived from a common 
ancestor; and the larger the number of 
individual species so allied, the greater the 
certainty of their having all sprung from a 
form possessing such characteristic, and 
the less likely is it to have been assumed by 
each separately. The subject is a very wide 
one, and to trace every instance of reversion 
to its source wouid require a much greater 
knowledge of the subject than I possess. 
What I have said, and the illustrations I 
have given, will, I hope, enable beginners 
to understand what is meant by the term; 
and as they become better acquainted with 
the objects of their study, they will be able 
to find other cases of reversion for them- 
selves. 


REVIEW. 


‘CHECK LIST’ AND ‘“‘ LABEL LIST" OF 
THE INSECTS OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
—These useful lists have been compiled by 
the Natural History Society of Canada, with 
the double purpose of registering ‘the 
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Entomological Status of Canada to this 
date, and the furnishing of a reliable 
Exchange List for the convenience of 
students and collectors.’’ In some orders 
there would appear to have been a fair 
number of collectors, but others have been 
much neglected. The Entomological census 
of the Dominion appears to be as follows :— 


Hymenoptera .. 1220 species 
Lepidoptera 930 - 
Coleoptera 2485 " 
Diptera 714 ‘ 
Hemiptera 232 i 
Myriapoda II rs 
Orthoptera 87 ‘i 
Nemoptera .. 181 a 
5,860 


- 


These numbers must only represent a tithe 
of the species that will eventually be found, 
and indeed they are rather misleading. For 
instance the 930 species of Lepidoptera 
seems very few when we consider the extent 
of territory, and the fact that more than 
double that number are found in Britain. 
But a reference to that part of the list shows 
that only 28 species of Tortricidz are given, 
the Tineide have 
Weare struck with the number 


and been omitted 
altogether. 
of species occurring in northern Europe 
that are found in Canada, and these, we 
should imagine are likely to be increased as 
collectors increase, for the northern part of 
the Dominion are the least accessible, and 
will have been least worked. Altogether we 
think the list very creditable for the first 
one, and the editors, Messrs. Brodie and 
White, state that since going to press, they 
have received a number of new species from 
the North West. Territory and British 
Columbia. 

The label list is neatly and clearly printed. 
A separate label is given for the genus to 
head the row, and the generic name is given 
in full with each species. 
tera a new departure has been taken, by 


In the Hymenop- 
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giving a separate label for the different sexes, 
so that there are two or three labels to each 
species. 
made to have this list ascompleteas possible, 
thus 27 separate labels are given for the 
various forms, sexesand hybrids of the Honey 
Bee, Apis melifice. 
corner it is filled with names of localities or 


Every effort seems to have been 


Where there is a spare 


numbers, both of which will prove very 
useful. We think with the President of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Entomological 
Society, reported elsewhere, that work of 
this kind is the right thing to be undertaken 
by large Societies. The price of each list is 
One Dollar. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA OF 
DERBY AND 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By G. PULLEN. 


NOCTURNI. 
Smerinthus ocellatus bred 


abundantly. 


I have this 


3 populi, Very common. 
Acherontia atropos. | Occurs occasionally. 
Sphinx convolvuli Ihave had thisspecies 

brought me alive. 
» ligustri. Rare. 
Deilephila galli. Several specimens 

have been taken at 

Breadsall near here 
Cherocampa porcellus. Scarce. 

5 elpenor ‘Taken occasionally. 

Macroglossa stellatarum. 
Repton 


Shrubs, in 


stumps of trees. 


Sesia cynipiformis. 
»  tipuliformis. Common on currant 
trees. 

Very rare on alder, 
Repton Wood. 

In abundance some 


»  sphegiformis. 


»  vembeciforimis 
few years ago at 
Little Eaton. 


94: 
Sesia apiform’ s. 


Zewzera esculi. 
Cossus ligniperda. 


Hepialus hectus. 
7 lupulinus 
3 sylvinus. 


A velleda. 

As humuii. 
Procris statices 
Lygena lonicere 

» jilipendule 


Nola cucullatella. 
Nudaria mundana 
Lithosia complanula 

Bs quadra. 
ELuchelia jacobea. 
Chelonia caja. 
Arctia fuliginosa 

»  mendica 

»  lubricipeda. 

3 menthrastri 
Liparis chrysorrhea. 

» aurifiua 

5 SULCUS 


Orgypia pudibunda 
» antigua. 

Trichiura crategi. 

Pacilocampa popult. 


EHriogaster lanestris. 
Bombyx quercus. 
Odonestris potatoria. 
Saturnt carpint. 
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In poplars; not un- 
common. 


The larve of frequent 
occurrence. 

Common. 

Common. 

Notsocommon as the 
preceeding species. 

Very abundant. 

The same. 

Near Milton. 


Common, but very 
local. 

Common. 

Taken occasionally. 

Scarce. 

Has been taken once. 

Common. 

Common. 

Taken once. 

Scarce. 

Common. 

Common. 


Common. 


Common, near the 
Trent. 
Not common. 


Common. 


See ‘‘ Young Natura- 
list,’’ Vol. iii. p. 67 


Common. 

Very abundant. 

Little Eaton, but not 
recently. 


GEOMETR. 
Urapteryx sambucata. I have myself bred 


Epione apiciaria 
Rumia crategata. 


this insect from the 

egg without the 

larve hybernating 
Not uncommon. 
Common. 
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Venilia maculata Occurs at Dovedale. 
Angerona prunaria, Rare. | 
Metroeampa margaritata, Common. 

Ellopia fasciaria 
Eurymene dolabraria. Occasionally. 
Scarce. 
Common. 


Rare. 


Pericallia syringaria 
Selenia ilunaria 

»  lunaria 
Odontopera bidentata. 
Crocallis elinguaria. 


Common. 


Not uncommon. 


Ennomos tiliaria Occasionally taken 
on lamps. 
PP Suscantaria. Rare, 
Himera pennaria 
Phigalia pilosaria. Common. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


INSECTS. 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


The season is very mild here this year. 
The following moths were abundant during 
January :—Hibernia defoliaria, Rupicap- 
raria, Leucophearia, and Cheimatobia bru- 
HT Leucophearia, this insect first 
On that date I 
searched some pailings round Trent Park, 
near here; it was about 7.30 a.m., wind 
S.W. After takinga whole host of Defoliaria 
I came to a part bordering a small fir 
coppice; here, perched at the very top of the 
palings, drying itself with its wings over its 
back, I found Leucophearia, I could not 
make out what insect it was until I moved 
it and found it was freshly emerged and fine 
and large. Searching further I found several 
more instances like the above, and at the 
end of an hour I had taken about a dozen of 
this species, including the type form, and 
the dark variety, both were equally common. 
In the December No. of Y.N. it is stated 
that Mr. Carter believes this moth to emerge 
from the pupa about mid-day. I do not 
wish to contradict this statement, but I 


mata. 
emerged about 23rd inst. 


THE 


think my observation tends to show that 
the insect in question emerged during the 
night. It may be worth while to mention 
that growing by the side of the pailings are 
a number of oaks, at the foot of which 
Leucophearia probably pupates. It iscurious 
fact that the male insect is generally found 
on the palings, comparatively few being 
‘found on the trees, on the other hand, I 
never find a female on the palings. 
| BA. Rupicapraria—i notice that this insect 
rarely rests on palings or tree trunks; the 
best way to get it is to box them as they 
hang at the tip of the whitethorn twigs at 
dusk. I can never find the female Rupicap- 
raria.—Wn. P. Extis, Enfield Chase. 


EarLy APPEARANCE OF P. PILOSARIA.— 
I took a fine male specimen of this species 
on the 17th December, 1583, and another 
on January 23rd, 1884, at rest on some 
trees on Newmarket heath. Emma HvuTcuH- 
INSON, Kimbolton, Leominster. 

EARLY APPEARANCE OF NyssIA ZONARIA. 
On looking through my breeding-cages on 


| _ the roth inst. I found four females and two | 
males of Wyssia zonaria had emerged. They | 
| for Natural History, came in handy for 


were kept in a place without a fire, and I 
think their emergence very early. Four 
more females have appeared since.—H. 
' Murray, Carnforth, 18th Feb., 1884. 


COLEOPTERA. 

February toth, took a fine specimen of 
Cychrus rostratus and a pair, in copula, of 
Othius fulvipenne under stones.—J. W. 
CarTER, Bradford. 

Dorcus PARALLELOPIPEDUS.—I found a 
fine specimen of this beetle on the 2oth 
December crawling at the bottom of an old 
ash-tree. Is this the usual time for its 
appearance ?—J. Bates, Orchard Terrace, 
Wellingborough. 


: BIRDS. 

BirpDs SINGING IN JANUARY. — Birds 
heard singing during January, 1884: Song 
Thrush, Missel Thrush, Blackbird, Robin, 
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Chaffinch, Skylark, Wren and Hedge- 
sparrow.—WmM. P. ELLIs. 

REPTILES. 
THE SanDd Lizarp (Lacerta  agilis.)— 


Walking out one noontide with a friend, 
in the interval between school hours, we 


| turned down a little frequented lane leading 


to some brick fields. Suddenly my friend 
exclaimed ‘‘ Waters! look here!’’ I looked 
immediately in the direction indicated, and 
to my pleasurable surprise espied five or 
six sand lizards, which, having previously 
been sunning themselves on the bank under 
a fence, were now preparing to dart away. 
To pounce on them was the work of a 
moment. They instantly scattered in all 
directions, but I, nevertheless managed to 
secure one individual who fought most 
valiantly, and gripped my fingers like a bull 
terrier. However, I was not to be induced 
into letting him go with all his biting, and 
his tiny teeth made little impression on me. 
I soon transferred him into my pocket 
handkerchief; which said handkerchief. like 
that of most schoolboys, gifted with a taste 


many and varied purposes over and above 


| that for which it was originally intended. 


My friend’s ‘line’ was birds eggs and 


| Zoology (or rather Herpetology) possessed 
| little interest for him, so that he readily 


permitted me to retain my captive, although 
he had observed it and its companion 
saurians first ofall. I carried it home safely 
and transferred it to a case with a glass 
front to it, where it lived for some months, 
but eventually escaped and got tread upon, 
whereby it was so much injured that it 
eventually died. 

I gave it flies but it seemed to care little 
for them, but appeared to relish aphides 
somewhat. I had, however, great trouble 
in getting it to eat. 

This was several years ago; since then I 
have had more experience of the ways of 


96 


lizards, as of other things. I have always 
found a difficulty in feeding them, even 
although a ‘‘happy thought’’ suggested 
small slugs, but, .however, supplied with 
Their 
- quarters require ventilation, and a close 


these they will do fairly well. 


case (such as a fern case) seems to injure 
their health and shorten their lives,— 
ALBERT H. WaTERS, B.A., Cambridge. 


QUERIES. 
30. 

I should be much obliged if any one 
would tell me the best method of preserving 
Arachnida. Is it necessary to keep them in 
spirits of wine ?—N. PrescoTt-DEcIE. 

37- 

LARVA OF NONAGRIA ELyMI.—Can any 
reader of the Young Naturalist tell me how 
to find this larva—A. N. C. TREADGOLD, 
Hertford College. 

38. 

YELLOW HAMMER (Hmberiza citrinella). 
White examples of this bird, I believe, some- 
times occur. Have any such come under 
the notice of the readers of the Young Natu- 
ralist.—ALBERT WATERS, Cambridge. 

39. 

WuiTeE Birps’ Eaes.—I suspect that all 
birds occasionally lay white eggs, but would 
the readers of the Young Naturalist kindly 
give any instances of abnormal cases of 
whiteness that have come under their 
notice.—ALBERT WATERS, 


REPLIES. 
6. 

Liparis Dispar.—The only specimen I 
have met with was taken by a rearing 
collector near Odiham, in Hampshire, in 
1870. It was a female, in good condition, 
considerably larger than our bred speci- 
mens, and more suffused with colour. There 
are, I believe, specimens in the Doubleday 
collection, at the Bethnal Green Museum; 
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and, though having distinct recollections of. 
seeing British caught examples elsewhere, 
the above is the only one I can verify.—_ 


J. HENDERSON. 


EXCHANGE. 


I have the following shells to exchange 
for others :—(L. & F.W.) Helix aspera, H. 


nemovalis, numerous varieties including hy-— 
bvida and hortensis, H. arbustovum, H. virgata, 
H. cantiana, H. caprata, H. rvufescens, Zon. 
nitidulus, Lim. glabra, L. stagnalis, Zon. aliar- | 
ius; (marine) Macra solida, Pecten operculavis, | 
&c.—CHARLES MosLey, Beaumont Park, | 


Huddersfield. 


DuPLICATES.—Numerous Chi, Pilosaria 
(males), Leucophearia, Defoliaria, Auranti- 
aria, and types of many others. DESIDER- 
ATA.—Lepidoptera and Coleoptera.—J. W. 
CARTER, 14, Valley Street, Bradford. 


DupLicaTEs.—Y. trifolii, Ziczac, Drome- | 


darius, L comma, Pronuba, Polyodon, Vacinii, 
Cherophyllata, Elinguaria, Atomaria, Pur- 
puralis DESIDERATA.—Davus, W-album, 
Argiolus, H. comma, Sesiide, Lithoside, 
Myrtilli, Croceago, Citrago, Subtusa, Oo, 
Pinetaria, Conspicuata, Dealbata, Notata, 
and others.—H. FrRERE, Portsmouth Road, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 


DupLicaTES.—Cardamines, Rhamni, Pa- 
phia, Atalanta, Cardui, Psi, Alexis, Perla, 
Viminalis, Stagnalis, Lemnalis. DESIDER- 
ATA.—Larve of Puliginosa, Monacha, Villiea, 
Imagines Crategi, Athalia, C-album, Semele, 
Rubi, Betula, Alsus, Argiolus, Comma, Pro- 


dromaria, Festuce, Aprilina.—J. BATES, — 


Orchard Terrace, Wellingborough. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications to be sent to J. EH. Rozson, 165, 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. MosLEy Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


LEPIDOPTERA, PIS. T/NEA. 


L. acerifolretla, Zel. = sylrella, Stn, 


L. viminiella, Sire. 
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Parr 53. 


fae PILEWORT OR 
BLESSER CELANDINE. 


Ranunculus Ficaria. 
By J. P. SouTter, Bishop Auckland. 


Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies ; 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there’s a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory; 
Long as there are violets, 

They will have a place in story ; 
There's a flower that shall be mine 
'Tis the little celandine. 


Ere a leaf is on a bush, 

In the time before the thrush 
Has a thought about its nest, 
Thou wilt come with half acall, 
Spreading out thy glossy breast, 
Like a careless prodigal ; 

Telling tales about the sun, 

When we've little warmth or none. 


And the thrifty cottager 

Who stirs little out of doors,’ * 
Joys to spy thee near her home; 
Spring is coming thou art come. 


Comfort have thou of thy merit, 
Kindly unassuming spirit ! 
Careless of thy neighbourhood, 
Thou dost show thy pleasant face 
On the moor and in the wood, 

In the lane—there’s not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be, 

But ’tis good enough for thee, 


APRIL, 1884. 


Vou. 5. 


Blithe of heart, from week to week, 
Thou dost play at hide and seek ; 
While the patient primrose sits 
Like the beggar in the cold, 

Thou a flower of wiser wits, 
Slipp’st into thy sheltered hold ; 
Bright as any of the train 

When ye all are out again."’ 


The Pilewort is one of the very first 
of our common plants to expand its 
blossoms to the fitful blinks of sun- 
shine in early spring. Hence it is 
always welcomed as the pioneer of the 
floral forces, which at no distant date 
will embellish our woods and make gay 
our fields and hedgerows. Unlike the 
daisy, primrose, and many other plants 
which are associated with spring, but 
which may be found blooming in 
Autumn, and in mild winters, such as 
the present, may be gathered all the 
year round. The Pilewort is essentially 
a flower of spring, no amount of genial 
weather will coax it into activity before 
the winter solstice has passed and the 
sun again begun to climb his upward 
course, and’ no severity of the season 
will prevent it peeping out from 
sheltered nooks and exposing its glow- 
ing gorgeous disk to the mid-day sun 
of March. By May is ended its reign 
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is over, and it has shrivelled up so 


completely as to scarcely leave a shred, 


which by careful searching will mark 
the spot where it has spent its little 


span. The Pilewort is so generally 


distributed that there are few people 


who have paid any attention at all to 
flowers, but are able to recognise its 
star-like blossoms. It is the only 
member of the buttercup family to 
unfold its petals at this. early season, 
and its delicate pale green leaves 
harmonise beautifully with its rich 
golden blooms. 
ticular as to its habitat, growing as 
freely in the open sunny meadow or 
hedgebank, as in the shady wood. It 
thrives anywhere provided there is 
a sufficiency of moisture, for it is very 


impatient of drought,if it has a prefer- 


ence it is partial to a moist grassy 
bank sloping to the sun, but it is easily 
In 
open woods, and especially rookeries it 


eradicated by efficient drainage. 


is often very gregarious, covering large 
patches to the exclusion of everything 
else, except it may be the arum, the 
simultaneously produced leaves of which 
are sufficiently similar in colour, shape, 
texture and venation to almost pass for 
exaggerated giants of the pilewort. In 
such favourable situations its peculi- 
arities and developement may be most 
advantageously studied. Ifawell-grown 
specimen be dug up, its root will be 


Tt is not at all par- 


eee ou 
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from a barleycorn to two inches in | | 
length. | 
are numerous fibres, which are the | | 


true functional roots, absorbing the § 
nutriment-from the soil, forthe swollen %. 


tubers take no part in the nutrition 
of the plant which produces them, | 
but are simply reservoirs of food 
Nevertheless each of these 
little tubers is capable of an independent 


materials. 


existence like the “ set” of a potato. 
At a point near its attachment to the 
parent plant is a dormant bud which 
under suitable conditions will produce 
a separate plant. It is very interesting 
in spring to dig up a good strong 
plant and see six, eight or a dozen 
youngsters clustering round the mother 
plant and struggling for existence. It 
is curious to watch their attempts to 
reach fresh fields and pastures new, 
and to get as far away as possible from 


Each 
tiny tuber at first puts forth a slender 


their exhausted parental soil. 


shoot, it may be an inch or more in 
length, and there at its apex the 
nucleus of the young plant is formed, 
small rootlets are protruded and burrow 
into the earth, one or two minute green 
leaves are pushed through the soil and 
elevated into the air, the foundation of 
future little tubers are laid and the 
By this 


time the storehouse of the original 


whole autonomy is complete. 


tuber has been emptied of its supplies, 


seen to consist of a cluster of little fig | and the whole fabric shrivells up and 


or pear-shaped knobs, varying in size | disappears. 


Reverting again to our 


Interspersed amongst these |. 
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original plant we find that the numerous 
leaves are almost all radical, spreading 
in a rosette-like cluster directly from 
the root. The dilated base of the 
leaf-stalk forms a clasping sheath, and 
the long petiole is less or more furrowed 
on the upper side, the blade varies very 
much in shape, being sometimes when 
young quite round, then kidney, heart, 
or arrow-shaped, with prolonged back- 
ward lobes, the spreading or convergent 
character of which has been deemed 
sufficient to break the species up into 
two varieties, ivcumbens, and divergens, 
but the differences are too inconstant 
to be relied on. Although the leaves 
of the pilewort are always entire, 
they show a little of the batter- 
lobed 

slightly - wavy 
The distribution 
of the veins in the leaf forms a beau- 
tifully. delineated network. Viewed 
against the light they are seen to be 
pellucid, and every detail of the tracery 
stands out with charming distinctness. 
The light green colour of the surface 
is often, although not invariably, 
splashed with lighter patches, and 
these again are frequently marked 
with dark, almost black blotches, like 
the markings on a plover’s egg. The 


cup tendency to become 
or angled by the 


or crenate margin. 


flowers are borne singly on long stalks. 
At first sight they seem to spring 
from the root, like the primrose; but 
in vigorous plants several flowering 
stems are seén to spread in different 
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directions, each as it lengthens pro- 
ducing two or three solitary flowers 
which spring from the axils of succes- 
sive leaves. The flower itself is ex- 
cessively variable, and forms an ex- 
cellent text for various evolutionary 
theories. The number of the parts of 
the outer whorls are very inconstant : 
although there aie usually three sepals 
on the calyx, it is not uncommon to 
find four or five. They are always 
small and of a lght yellowish green. 
The petals vary from six to twelve, 
nine being perhaps the most common 
number. They ate oblong in shape, 
of a bright yellow colour on the inner 
side, the surface having that hizhly 
glazed or varnished appearance, and 
with the little scale or nectary at the 
base, which is characteristic of the true 
buttercups. The lower third of the 
petal is often of a darker shade, form- 
ing a livid ring around the disk. When 
fully expanded, the flower measures an 
inch-and-a-half in diameter, and then, 
as Wordsworth has happily expressed 
it, they might stand as the type of the 
rising sun on village signboards. The 
blossoms close at night and only open 
freely to the bright sunshine. After 
fertilisation the petals fade white, roll 
back, shrivel up, and soon drop off. 
The outer surface of the petals are 
usually of a yellowish green; but very 
frequently, especially in robust plants, 
they are of a dark purple or chocolate 
colour; this is especially noticeable in 
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the unexpanded flower-buds, which 


look like little brown peas emerging 
from the greenish calyx. On further 
dissection of our flower we find the 
stamens and carpels are very numerous 
and separate and distinct in every way, 
the fruit being a single-seeded achene. 

And now for a glimpse at some of 
the fascinating theories regarding the 
evolution and present condition of the 
pilewort. The most primitive type of 
dicotyledonous flower is believed to 
have been similar to, if not identical’ 
with, the buttercups of the present 
day, viz., numerous stamens and car- 
pels representing the sexes, collected 
together into a head, yet each separate 
and distinct from each other, and every 
carpel producing a solitary seed. Pos- 
sibly these organs, forming an essential 
flower, were primarily of a greenish 
hue, from which the stamens gradually 
passed into yellow, for we find that 
now all flowers of this early type have 
the stamens yellow. It is quite 
probable that such primeval flowers 
were either wind or self-fertilised ; but 
as insects increased and abounded, a 
further bid was made for their visits, 
for there is now no question that the 
various specialisations of form, struc- 
ture, and colour in flowers, are adapta- 
For 


this end, therefore, in our compara- 


tions to attract insect visitors. 


tively inconspicuous pristine flower, 
some of the yellow stamens become 
broadened out into petal-like appen- 
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dages, at the same time losing their 


functional activity, and so a gay, 
yellow corolla is formed. From this 
stage to the developement of the pro- | 


tective calyx is simply another step in 


the same direction, involving no new — 


The limits of this article 
will not allow much illustration by 
way of proof for this proposition, but 


departure. 


an examination of such natural double 
flowers as waterlilies, roses, fuchsias, 
tulips, &c., will show the petals multi- 
plied at the expense of the stamens, 
and the various transitional stages in 
It is such early 
unspecialised types of flowers, with 


actual progress. 


numerous free stamens, which lend- 


themselves most readily to the skill of 
the floriculturist, for the production of 
those trophies of his art. The pile- 
wort being in this highly mutable con- 
dition, the variation in the number of 
petals is readily accounted for. As 
regards its changeability of colour, we 
have seen that yellow is the recognised 
primitive hue, and the more highly 
specialised individuals pass through 
the various stages of white, pink, red, 
violet to bright blue, which is the 
rarest, latest, and most highly developed 
of all plant colours. As it is the acme 
of floral colour it has also been proved 
to be the favourite hue of bees and 
ants, the wisest and most prudent 
of the insect race. In the evolution 
of colours the fresh shades or hues 


appear first on the back or tips of 
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the petals and gradually extending 
downwards, the base or claw longest 
retains the original colour. As illus- 
trating this progressive change the 
bright yellow buttercups have in the 
white water crowfoot (Ranunculus 
aquatilis), advanced to the pure white 
stage, but even in these the base of 
the claw of the petal is often seen to 
retain the primitive yellow hue. Or 
take the familiar daisy, in which the 
central florets remain of the original 
yellow colour, the ray florets have pro- 
gressed to pure white, whilst in many 
of these the pink stage has commenced 
and the back and tips of the petals are 
suffused with the inimitable blush of 
“the modest crimson-tipped flower.” 
A further step in the ascending scale 
may be noted in the common milkwort 
(Polygala), where white, pink, and 
blue forms are equally common. In 
the highly mutable pilewort we therefore 
see by the fading petals a transitional 
step to the white stage, and the still 
more advanced purplish bloom on the 
back of the petals, indicates a yet 
further progressive movement already 
begun. When once a flower has taken 
the initial step in this ascending scale 
of colour the further stages are easy. 
Thus florists know that almost any 
desirable shade is attainable in flowers 
which have once progressed to the 
fundamental colour. The difficulty is 
to get them to overstep the line toa 
fresh series, thus in the primitive roses, 
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all shades of yellow, white, pink, crim- 
son are common enough, but so far 
they have obstinately refused to march - 
on to the cerulean blue; whilst in the 
more specialised hyacinth every varia- 
tion of colour, from creamy white to 
deep blue is attainable. Of course it 
is quite possible for any, even the most 
advanced colour, to become so fixed in 
an individual as to seem unalterable, 
thus we have the unchangeable azure 
of the spring gentian (gentiana verna), 
the brightest and most constant blue 
of any of our native plants, but the 
Gentianacee exhibits 
every gradation in the whole gamut 


natural order 
of colour. ‘The natural reversion of 
colour is also strong corroborative 
proof of this theory, thus there is 
scarcely, if at all, a native flower which 
has advanced beyond the yellow stage 
but what wild white specimens have 
been seen, and in extremely variable 
cultivated plants, such as the crocus, 
the highly specialised purple and white 
varieties rapidly revert to the original 
yellow when neglected; and in doing 
so itis interesting to note how the 
primal colour lingers longest at the 
base of the petals, thus in the retro- 
grading white blossoms the tube of the 
corolla retains for several successive 
years a dark purple hue, exactly as we 
saw the yellow loiter in the claw of the 
advancing water crowfoot. 

In contrast with the acrid, biting 
character of the majority of the crow. 
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foots, the juices of the pilewort are 
mild, bland, and insipid; the leaves 
have been eaten as a salad and anti- 
scorbutic. 
reasons the older botanists removed it 


For this amongst other 


to a separate genus, and called it 
Ficaria verna or ranunculoides ; verna 
from its blossoming in early spring, 
and ranunculoides from its ranunculus 
like 


unite it with Ranunculus, and retain 


flowers. Most botanists now 
the old generic name Fzcaria to identity 
the species, this is derived from the 
Latin Ficus, a fig, and is appropriately 
applied to this plant from the fig-like 
appearance of the tubers of the root. 
To this peculiarity it also owes its 
common English name of pilewort, 
because the bundle of knobs bears some 
resemblance to the disease of heemorr- 
hoids, or piles, and by the old cabalis- 
tic doctrine of signatures on plants, it 
at once marked out the pilewort as a 
remedy for this malady. Old Culpeper 
as usual waxes eloquent in praise of 
its virtues. After expatiating on its 
curative powers, he says:—‘“ Here’s 
another secret for my countrymen and 
a couple of them together; pilewort 
made into an oil, ointment, or plaister, 
readily cures both the piles, or heemorr- 
hoids, and the King’s evil. The very 
herb borne about one’s body, next the 
skin, helps in such diseases, though it 
never touch the place grieved ; let poor 
people make much of it for these uses : 
with this I cured my own daughter of 
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the King’s evil, broke the sore, drew 
out a quarter of a pint of corruption, 
cured without any scar at all in one 


week’s time.” There is no doubt it 


had a wide function at one time, and | 


although of late it has been dropped by 
the faculty, it still bears a high repute 
in rustic practice. I know of several 
“skilly” old wives who cultivate it 


in their cottage gardens, so as to 


ensure a supply when wanted. One 


of my curious botanising experiences 
was with the keeper of a somewhat 
neglected nursery, in which there 
was abundance of Claytonta perfoliata 
a rather uncommon introduced plant, 
springing up sporadically in such like 
situations. 1t has no botanical affinity 
with 2. ficarza, and it would require a 
highly imaginative mind to trace even 
a fanciful resemblance between the two 
plants; yet he maintained it was the 
“he-pilewort,’ and the other was the 
“ she-pilewort,” but when I endeavour- 
ed to ascertain the connection betwixt 
the two his mind was a blank, like 
uncle William “he could not tell how 
that could be.” It wasas inexplicable 
as the reason why it should get the 
common name of “lesser celandine,” 
as it has no visible connection with the 
common celandine (Chelidonium majus). 
Culpeper adopts the name, but justly 
enough satirizes the confusion, he says 
“1 wonder what ailed the ancients to 
give the name of celandine, which 


resembles it neither in nature nor 


THER 


. form ; it acquired the name of pilewort 
. from its virtues, and it being no great 
matter where | set it down, so I set it 
IT bumoured Dr. Tradition 
‘so much as to set him down here.” 


/ down at all. 


_ But the garrulous old gentleman seems 
| to have got a trifle mixed himself, for 
he describes the seeds of pilewort as 
. “many small kernels, like a grain of 
| corn, sometimes twice as long as others, 

of a whitish colour with some fibres at 
| the end of them.” . This seems more 
_ likely to refer to the small tubers, 
| which very much resemble grains of 
wheat, and when they are washed bare 
by heavy rains, as often happens in 
‘loamy woods, the country yokels say 
As if 
| still further to ensure the perpetuity of 
the pilewort little bulbils are often 
produced in the axils of the lower leaves, 
‘sothat it has three natural ways of 
propagation, by tubers, bulbils, and 
ordinary seeds. 


| “it has been raining wheat.” 


An old name for it is 
“ fogwort,” possibly because it grows 
freely in the “fogs” or old pastures. 
Children generally call it “‘ buttercups,” 
an obvious enough name. The name 
| of celandine is derived from “ Chelidon,” 
a swallow, and is applied to the pile- 
wort because it flowers when the 
In 
Gaelic it is called grain-aigein that 
which produces loathing, and also 
Searraiche, a little bottle, from the 
form of the roots, although this has 
also been interpreted to mean the plant 


‘swallow arrives in our country. 
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that soon withers, dries up, or consumes 
away. In the language of flowers it 
is the emblem of “joys to come.” 
None of the poets except Wordsworth 
seem to have noticed this humble 
wilding, but his two charming odes 
describing with realistic minuteness its 
various features, make ample amends 
for others neglect. Appearing so early 
in spring its flowers are very attractive 
The beauti- 
ful brimstone bntterfly (Gonepteryx 


Rhamni) is said to be frequently 


to various vernal insects. 


observed hovering over its bright 
yellow blossoms. 


“Trusting the first warm day of spring, 
When transient sunshine warms the sky, 
Light on his yellow spotted wing, 
Comes forth the eariy butterfly. 


With wavering flight he settles now, 
Where pilewort spreadsits blossoms fair, 

Or on the grass where daisies blow 
Pausing he rests his pinions there." 


THE LEPIDOPTERA OF 
DERBY AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By G. PULLEN. 


(Continued from page 94.) 


Amphydasis prodromaria. Rare 
% betularia. Common, the black 
variety not nn- 
frequent. 
Hemerophila abruptaria. 
Cleora lichenaria. Scarce. 
Boarmia repandata. Common. 


»  wrhomboidaria. Common. 
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Tephrosia crepuscularia. Repton Wood. 


+P) 


»  — punctulata. 


biundularia. This species is subject 


to great variation. 


Geometra papilionaria. Scarce. 


lLodes lactearia. 


Hemithea thymiaria. 


Ephyra punctaria. 
Asthena luteata. 
“ candidata. 


Common. 
At Willington. 


Not uncommon. 
Little Eaton. 
Dovedale. 


+ Blomeraria. 
Eupisteria heparata. 


Acidalia scutulata. Little Eaton. 


fe bisetata. Not uncommon at 
Little Eaton. 
” remutata. 
“6 UWNitaria. 
»  aversata. Common. 
Timandra amataria. Common. 
Cabera pusaria. Common. 
» exanthemaria. Common. 
Macaria litwrata, Common. 
Halia wavaria. Common. 
Panragra petraria. Common. 
Fidonia atomaria. Very abundant. 
» piniaria. Common. I have an 


extraordinary var. 
of this species, one 
half of which is 
white, while the 
other half is of the 
normal type. 
Abraxas grossulariata. Very common. 


% ulmata Common, but very 
local. 
Lomaspilis marginata. Not of frequent oc- 
curence. 


Hybernia rupicapraria. Common. 
leucophearia. Common at Repton 
Woods. 
aurantiaria. Not of frequent oc- 
currence. 
progemmaria. Common everywhere. 
Common. 


% 
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19 
as defoliaria. 
Anisopteryx escularia. Common. 
Cheimatobia brumata. Common. 


x boreata. 


| Oporabia dilutata. 


Larentia didymata. 
» multistrigaria. 
9 peetinetaria’ 
Emmelesia affinitata. 
*y alchemillata. 
»  albulata. 
»  decolorata 
EHupithecia venosata, 
+ Uinariata. 


»  pulohellata. 


“5 centaureata. 
90 subfulvata. 


” plumbeolata. 


Not of so frequent 
occurrence as the 
preceding. 9 

Common. 

Common. 

Not unfrequent. 

Of . frequent occur- 
rence. 

In abundance near 
Repton Wood. 
Not so common as 
the preceding. 
Some seasons very 

abundant. 

Of frequent occur- 
rence. 

Larvee in the seeds of 
the campion. 

Scarce. 

Larvz not uncommon 
on the flowers of 
the fox-glove. 

Scarce. 


" isogrammata. Rare, 


= castigata. 
a5 lariciata. 


“5 albipunctata. 


Scarce. 
Rather common. 
Common. 


p valerianata. 
” wrriguata. 

p pimpinellata. 
» Jraxinata. 

” indigata. | 

9 Nanata, 

+ subnotata. 

Bs vulgata. 


3 absinthiata. 
“6 minutata. 
abbreviata. 
“ exiquata. 

se sobrinata. 


eS pumilata. 


Common. 


> 


Of not unfrequent 
occurrence. 


, rectangulata. 
Lobophora hexapterata. Rare; Little Eaton, 
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| Thera variata. 
» Jirmata. 


Very common. 
Not sO common as 


: the last. 
: Ypsipetes impluviata. Rather scarce. 
= elutata. Common. 
Melanthia rubiginata. Common, but local. 
i ocellata. Not uncommon. 


- albicillata, Captured most seasons 


Melanippe hastata. Very rare. 
»  £xrwata. Scarce. 
a substristata. 
99 montanata Very abundant. 
- galiata. Rather scarce. 
: Jluctuata. Common 
Anticlea badiata. Common 


a derivata. 
Coremia propugnata. 
»  ferrugata. Frequent occurrence. 
a unidentaria. Common. 
Camptogramma bilineata. Common. 
Phibalapteryx lignata. Scarce. 
Scotasia dubitata. Not uncommon. 
os certata Rare. 
Cidaria corylata. Has been taken at 
Little Eaton by 
Mr. J. Hill. 
(To be continued.) 


THE 
CRABS, LOBSTERS, AND 
SHRIMPS 
OF THE CHESTER DISTRICT. 


By ALFRED O. WALKER, F.L.S., Chester, 


In the following sketch of the Crustacea, 
I do not propose to go into any details of 
internal structure. I may refer those who 
wish to study these to Professor Huxley’s 
admirable work on the Cray-fish; also 
to the Manual of Invertebrate Animals, by 
the same author ; the article on Crustacea in 
the current edition of the Encyclopedia 


Britannica; and the Histoire Naturel des 
Crustacies by Milne Edwards. 

The Crustacea belong to the immense 
division of the sub-kingdom Annulosa, 
known as the Arthropoda or Articulata, 
from possessing jointed and articulated 
limbs. This division includes the insects, 
spiders, and myriapods (Centipedes) as well 
as the Crustacea, which latter class is, 
broadly speaking, separated from the others 
by having their breathing apparatus in the 
form of branchiz, or gills, and not trachee. 
They are divided into two sub-classes, viz., 
Thoracipoda, or Malacostraca, which in- 
cludes all those with which we have to do 
at present, and Gnathopoda, or Entomos- 
traca. 

The Malacostraca are divided into two 
“legions ’—Podophthalmia or stalk-eyed, 
and Edriophthalmia or sessile-eyed Crus- 
tacea. To the former belong all those 
mentioned in the title of this paper, 
strictly speaking, for some of the latter class 
are also popularly known as shrimps, such 
as the fresh-water shrimp or Gammarus. 

The Podophthalmia are divided into two 
orders, viz., Decapoda (ten-feet), to which 
belong all the edible Crustacea; and Stoma- 
poda (mouth-feet), a small and unimportant 
order. The Decapoda again are divided 
into three sub-orders, viz., Brachyura (short 
tails), crabs proper; Anomoura (irregular 
tails), hermit crabs, &c.; Macroura (long 
tails), lobsters, prawns, shrimps, &c. 


1. BRACHYURA.—These are the most high- 
ly organized of the Crustacea and include 
the largest species. At the head of them 
stand the sub-tribe Oxyrhyncha (sharp 
beaks), so called from the carapace or shell, 
which is generally more or less pear-shaped, 
with the narrow end in front, terminating 
anteriorly in a rostrum or beak. To this 
sub-tribe belong the various species of 
spider-crabs, including the gigantic Znachus 
Kampferit of Japan. It is represented on 
the shores of our district (the River Dee or 
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coast to the Little Orme’s Head) by Steno- 
rhynchus phalangium, Hyasavaneus, and H. 
coavctatus, all of which are not uncommon, 
but are found below low-water mark. The 


only one of this sub-tribe that is eaten in 


this country is the large Maia squinado, the 
spinous spider-crab, which is found on the 
south and south-west coasts of this country. 
The spider-crabs with their long, weak legs, 
feeble nippers, and slow movements, would 
have a poor chance in the struggle for 
existence were it not that this carapace is 
generally studded with sharp spines which 


would make them an uncomfortable article. 


of diet, and that they are usually so over- 
grown with the sponges, zoophytes, and 
polyzoa among which they are found that 
they must be very difficult to distinguish. 

The next sub-tribe is the very important 
one of the Cyclometopa to which belong most 
of the eatable crabs. The Great Crab 
(Cancer pagurus) which we are accustomed 
to see on the fish-mongers stalls, may be 
considered as the type of this family, which 
is represented on the shores of our district 
by the above species, also by the little hairy 
Pilumnus hirtellus, the common shore-crab 
(Cavcinus menas), and two species of the 
swimming crabs, viz., Portunus depuratoy and 
arcuatus. Of these the Great Crab is com- 
mon under stones in Rhos Bay, but I have 
never seen it large enough to be worth 
cooking. The shore-crab is brought up by 
the shrimp trawl in hundreds from Point of 
Ayr upwards, and the cleanser-crab (Portu- 
nus depuvator) is equally abundant below the 
Point to the bar. The Cyclometopa are 
generally broad and somewhat flat crabs 
with powerful nippers. The swimming- 
crabs, which are frequently found far from 
land, have the last joint of the hindermost 
pair of feet flattened out so as to resemble a 
broad paddle. 

The next sub-tribe is that of the Catame- 
topa, which contains a large number of 
exotic species, but is only represented in 
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our district by one or two species of the 
genus Pinnotheves which inhabit the shells of 
living mussels. Two other species, viz., 
the angular crab (Gonoplax angulata), and 
the floating crab (Planes linnwana) are 
occasionally found on our S. and S.W. 
coasts. 

The fourth and last sub-tribe is the 
Oxystomata. The crabs composing it are 
mostly of small size, and often of very 
singular forms. But few species are found 
on the British coasts, and only one, so far 
as I know, in our districts, viz., the masked 
crab (Covyster Cassivelaunus), which is not 
uncommon from Abergele to the Little 
Orme’s Head. 

2. The second sub-order of the Crustacea 
is that of the Anomoura or irregular-tails. 
They are divided into several sections and 
sub-tribes, but so far as this country is 
concerned the only sub-tribes represented 
are Dromidea, by one species of Dromia rarely 
taken in the South; Povcellanidea, by two 
species of Porcellana, viz., platycheles (the 
hairy broad claw) and Jongicornis, both of 
which are common under stones between 
tide marks at Llanddulas. These may at 
once be distinguished from the Brachyura 
by the fourth pair of walking legs, which are 
almost rudimentary. In the tropical genus 
Conchocetes (one of the Dromidea) they are used 
carry a half bi-valve shell, like a parasol 
over the animal. Lithodea, by Lithodes 
maia, a northern deep water species ; Paguri- 
dea, by several species of Pagurus (hermit 
crabs) of which I have only met with the 
common P. Bernhardus in our district, where 
it is very common; and Galatheide, by the 
two genera Galathea and Munida, none of 
which I have met with in our district. 

3. The third sub-order, 
longtails, is of great economical 
importance, comprising the lobsters, prawns, 
shrimps, as well as the fresh-water cray fish, 
which comes first in the order of these I 
wish to consider. 


Macrouva or 
one 


I only mention it because 


the next species in order. 
Norway lobster (Nephrops Norwegicus), which 
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ats distribution in this country is somewhat 


singular (see Huxley). I am not aware that 


it has ever occurred in our district. Nor, 
singular as it may seem, considering the 


extent of our coast, from Hoylake to Little 
Orme’s Head, have I ever met with the 
common lobster (Homarus vulgaris), which is 
Passing over the 


is common enough on the Irish coast, but 
not on this side, we come to the most 
valuable of all the Crustacea, so far as the 
Dee is concerned, the Common Shrimp 
(Cvangon vulgaris), without which the Park- 
gate fishermen would practically be unable 


to make a livelihood. . It is found in great 


_ but varying abundance, from the Flint to the 


Little Orme, wherever the bottom is sandy, 
but always in shallow water. Shrimps are 
taken usually either by the familiar hand 
net pushed along the bottom by the fisher- 
man, or more frequently, woman; or else, 


and in larger quantities, by the shrimp 


_trawl—a bag net attached to a wooden 


beam, usually about 15 feet long, which is 
dragged after a boat drifting with wind and 
tide. 
by this latter means, mixed with quantities 


Very large quantities are often taken 


of shore crabs, sting fish or weevers 


(Tvachinus vipera), and I regret to say, fry of 


such fish as cod, whitings, plaice, dabs, &c. 


The greater number of the flat fish recover 


when returned to the sea, but the others 


rarely do. 


There can be no doubt there is 


a great destruction of fry by the shrimp 


_ very variable in colour. 


trawls. Passing on to the Palemonide we 
have one species of Hippolyie, H. varians 
common in tidal pools at Colwyn Bay, and 
In the next genus 


_ Pandalus we havea species almost as valuable 


_ as the shrimp, viz., P. annulicornis. 
taken by trawling in the same manner as 


abints -1s 


shrimps, but in deeper water and on stony 
ground. The best place for them in our 
district is near the bar of the Dee, off 
Prestatyn. I have seen the fishermen bring 
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up their trawls so full of these ‘* shanks,’ as 
they are locally called, that two men were 
unable to get the bag end of the net into 
the boat, without the aid of a tackle from the 
The shank closely resembles 
the true prawn in structure, differing mainly 
in the structure of the two first pair of legs. 
This last named species (Pallenion serratus) 


mast head. 


is rarely taken in any quantity on our own 
coast, though a few are generally taken with 
a catch of shanks. 

This concludes the Decapoda so far as the 
species that I know to inhabit the shores of 
The 
Stomapoda are represented in England by 


the Chester district. are concerned. 


two Mediterranean species of the genus 
Squilla, occasionally taken off our S. coasts, 
and by the little opposum stamps (Mysis), of 
which I have taken one species (JZ. flexuosus) 
in the Dee opposite to Parkgate. With 
these we come to the end of the Podophtial- 
mia. 

The second ‘ Legion”’ of the Malacostraca 
is that of the Edriophthalmia, or sessile-eyed 
Crustacea. They are all small, and are 
none of them so far as I know used for food 
by human beings. They are again divided 
into two orders, viz. the Amphipoda and 
Isopoda, of which the former are all aquatic 
and generally Jatevally compressed, i.e. flat- 
tened sideways; while the latter are both 
aquatic and terrestrial, and are vertically 
To 


the former belong the familiar sandhoppers 


compressed or flattened downwards. 


of our coasts and fresh water ‘‘ shrimps,” 
to the latter the common woodlouse. 

The Amphipoda are divided by Spence, 
Bate and Westwood intotwo groups, viz. the 
Normalia and Aberrantia. The former are 
again divided into two divisions, Grammarina 
and Hyperina, the tormer of which contains 
by far the largest number of genera and 
The first family is that of the 


Orchestide, comprising four British genera, 


species. 


of which two are common, viz. Orchestia and 
Talitvus, one species of each being well-known 
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to everybody as the little sandhoppers, 
which are so common among decaying sea- 
ware about high water mark. The second 
family, the Gammavide proper, contains a 
large number of genera. Not to weary you 
with a list of hard names, I will only men- 
tion Gammarus pulex, the little fresh-water 
Crustacean already mentioned, which is 
found in all our brooks, and its very near 
relative, G. locusta, which is equally common 
in tidal pools; Atylus Swammerdamit, which 
is very abundant in deepish water below 
Point of Ayr; Calliope leviuscula, common in 
and Aova 
gracilis, which I took in considerable quan- 


the same pools as G. locusta; 


titles on the common sponge Halichondvia 
The male 
and female of this species differ so much 
that the latter has been figured and described 
by Spence, Bate and Westwood asa distinct 
Species, viz. Microdentopus anomalus. The 
third family, Covophiide, forms a separate 
sub-division of the Gammarina, called the 
Domicola, from their inhabiting tubes or 
Of these Podocevus falcatus makes 
nests in corallines, and is very common; 
while Covophium longicorne is probably the 
most abundant of all our Crustacea, hun- 
dreds of acres of the muddy banks of the 
Dee being perforated with their burrows. 


panicea, off Rhyl last autumn. 


nests. 


There is no doubt that they form one of the 
principal sources of food to the numerous 
gulls and wading birds that haunt our 
Estuary. 

The small division of the Hyperina is 
composed entirely of the small Crustacea, 
that are fou:d inhabiting the gill-cavities of 
Medusez. 
pulmo be examined, the chances are that 


Ifa freshly stranded Rhizostoma 


one or more individuals of this family will 
be found inside the ‘‘ umbrella.”’ 

The group of Abervantia of the above 
named authors, now generally formed into 
a separate tribe, placed after the Isopoda, 
and called Lemodipoda, is represented on 
our shores by the common skeleton shrimp 
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(Caprella linearis), whose curious antics as 
as it holdson toa branch of sea-weed by 
its hind legs must have often amused those 
of my microscopical friends who have had 
the smaller sea-weeds, zoophytes, &c., from 
the lowest tidé marks under inspection. 
The whale lice (Cyamus), are also included 
in this group. 

The second order of Edriophthalmia con- 
tains a large number of little known genera 
and species, many of them parasitic on 
larger Crustacea. Without entering into 
their various divisions, 1 may mention as 
likely to be met with, Eurydice pulchra, a 


‘very actively swimming and prettily marked 


little creature which is so abundant in the 
Dee that itis scarcely possible to fish upa 
bucketfull of water off Bagillt or Mostyn 
without catching several. It is a voracious 
little animal, and does not hesitate to attack 


bathers froma boat, biting very sharply. 


| Faniva maculosa is very common on sponges 


in salt water, and Aselius aquaticus, the only 
fresh water species, in ponds, &c., Limnoria 
lignovum (the Gribble), is a serious pest ow- 
ing to its habit of boring into piles under 
water. According to Bate and Westwood it 
is abundant in the Dee, and has done great 
damage to the ‘piles supporting the rock 
lighthouses at New Brighton.’ I have, 
however, never seen it myself or any of its 
ravages in the Dee, though I know two 
wharves at Bagillt built with wooden piles. 
Idotea linearis and I. triumpidata are common 
among sea-weeds, and Sphevoma servatum 
among stones in gravelly places. Ligia 
oceanica, like a large wood-louse, is said to 
be found at Llanddulas and as it is com- 
mon on most shores under stones, I have 
no doubt that it is. It introduces us to the 
terrestrial Isopods, or wood-lice, as they may 
be broadly called. Of these there are six 
genera and sixteen species described in 
Bate and Westwood’s work, and there is 
little doubt that if more attention were paid 
to this neglected group new species would 
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‘be discovered. Most of them jive in moss, 
‘rotten wood, under stones, &c. 
_ the most remarkable of them is Platarthvus 


Perhaps 


 Hoffmannseggii, a small white species only 
found in ants’ nests. 
| ‘This brings my sketch of the CRUSTACEA 
Ma.acostraca to a close. I have not 
attempted to give a complete list of the 
species that occur in our district—there 
are so few workers at this order in this 
_ neighbourhood, or indeed in England, that 
any such list would be very imperfect. 


THE GEOMETRA OF 
EPPING FOREST. 


| 
| 
By JoHN HENDERSON. 
: 


To entomologists in the great metropolis, 
and beginners especially from the north and 
east districts, Epping Forest is the chief 
“happy hunting-ground,”’ being easily ac- 
cessible and very prolific in Geometers, 

_ which invariably form the bulk of our 
earlier captures. I know of no place where 
so much can be done in the day-time; al- 
though occasionally a blank day will be 
forthcoming, the general experience is one 
of full boxes and always something new. 
Beating for the smaller moths is a favourite 
pursuit, and it is astonishing what a lot can 
be found by searching through the glades 
near Chingford and Loughton without troub- 
ling to go into wkat may be called the depths 
of the forest. Of course, there is no chalky 
soil, so the Surrey and Kentish insects are 
many of them chiefly conspicuous by their 
absence. Under the leafy shades of the 
pollard hornbeams and stunted oaks, amid 
a luxuriant vegetation of blackthorn, white- 
thorn, bramble, and hazel, where a soft 
light percolates through the branches, on a 
dull, warm day in June—then is the time 
for the lepidopterist to see the Epping 
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Geometrz and smaller moths. They fairly 
swarm at the tap of the beating-stick; and 
towards dusk on the outskirts, both net and 
cyanide are constantly at work, catching 
those who are already on the wing, and 
carefully ‘‘bottling’’ such as are preparing 
to take their evening flight. 

The following are notes from various days 
in my diary for 1879-80, principally in 
June :— 

Having reached Chingford, we turn in 
near the ‘‘ Woodman,’’ where the stiff clay 
soil was very moist, and care had to be 
exercised to avoid getting wet over boot top. 
We begin by finding plenty of Small Waves 
(Candidata). A better thing is the Sandy 
Carpet (Decolorata), which next falls to the 
net rather sparingly. Out of the hornbeam 
we drive that variable little moth, Corylata, 
tolerably plentiful; and also Zemerata, sit- 
ting delicately on the lower foliage of the 
same trees. 

There are, of course, plenty of Eupethecia 
vulgata, a few centaureata, and towards dusk 
we take flying cratagata, which becomes a 
perfect pest at last, every capture turning 
out to bea ‘‘brimstone.’’ In the lanes are 
the Twin-spot carpets (ferrugata and uni- 
dentata), so difficult to distinguish apart, 
they fly over the tops of the hedges near 
Chingford Station. Next to claim our 
especial attention are one or two Flame 
carpets (C. propugnata), which I took here 
for the first time. A little earlier (May) 
we find idlwnaria, not so many as nearer 
Wood-street, where also abruptaria, fluct- 
uata, and the engrailed moths occur, the 
latter with wings spread out, on the trunks 
of the trees, generally on the north side. 
By Cook’s Folly, and on towards the 
‘‘Napier Arms‘” on the high road to Wood~ 
ford, we come across plenty of holly, a well- 
known locality for argiolus, which little blue 
is getting scarcer year by year. Beating 
here we get plenty of pusaria, also remutata 
(the cream wave), and off the low shrubs 
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and brake ferns we pick up those delicate 
petraria, which always have a worn appear- 
ance; they fly rather freely at dusk. 
the moist open spaces, where the birches 
abound, we beat out vivata and sociata, with 
the little Emerald (Jodis lactearia) An 
abundant insect everywhere, montanata here 
flourishes, and very beautiful they are too. 
Pectinitaria, the Green Carpet, here occurs 
on the trunks of the trees, generally in the 
darker places; some of them are faded and 


suffused with a reddish tinge, by the action. 


of the dampair. They require a very care- 
ful approach, as they are off like a shot if 
disturbed. 

Having now done with the close forest, 
descending the glades, and pushing our way 


through the bushes, we emerge in the sun- 


shine, and soon find plenty of maculata— 


the speckled Yellow—they are also pretty 
general on Fairmead. We next get pune- 
taria—the beautiful Maiden’s Blush—but 
the larvze are easily beaten out, and the 
bred specimens are much finer than what 
come to the net, as it is a fragile species 
and soon gets dilapidated. Corylata occurs 
on the outside trees, but are swift on the 
wing; the heat of asummer’s day makes 
some insects sluggish. 

We must now extend the walk across the 
mead towards Houghton; approaching the 
high ground, leaving High Beech on the 
left we find a large heather space, here 
atomaria fly in plenty, the females scarce, 
and clathrata are by no means common. 
Passing the “Robin Hood” and diving 
deep down into the wood of small beech 
trees, we first find trilinearia, the beautiful 
clay triple lines, and get a good series by 
hunting them up singly, going up one hiil 
Monks Wood 
will be no good to us to day, as we have no 


side and down the other. 


time to search the big beeches for fagi, so 
crossing the road we emerge in capital 
collecting ground, at the back of the King’s 
Oak, High Beech. On the ferns we get 


In 


eee 
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palumbaria, three specimens in capital | 

condition, a bright green beetle flies swiftly _ 
over the heather, a brace of partridges start 
up with a “ whirr,”’ and we continue on over 
a sort of prarie, dotted here and there with 
the same old dwarf oak and hornbeam. A 
solitary pulveraria is a find, but no more 
are to be got. The larvze of the grass 
emerald, P. cytisaria are gathered off the tiny 
yellow broom that grows in patches on the 
open spaces, they are very handsome larvz 
and easy to find. Ina field by Lippits Hill, 
we get albulata, but only sparingly; this 
little rivulet is generally flying with two 
noctue, glyphica and mi. A trip every 
year will produce enough albulata for a 
series. “On! the oak s@rees, earlier inthe 
season, prodromaria occur, and betularia at 
Woodford. Some years ago hispidaria 
(pupz) were dug up, and also the moth 
found on the big trees by Queen Elizabeth’s 
lodge, but I have not heard of their recent 
Nearing Chingford from the East, 
a full series of ocellata may be beaten out, 
with the cream wave (remutata) and 
The. latter be- 
came quite a nuisance, riviata are not 
so’ frequent. A. month Jater on (iy 
going the same route we find flying 
together IM. rubiginata (a beautiful little 
Carpet), and the Orange Moth (prunaria). 
Enough for a good row can easily be got, as 
they are flying in all the glades, males only 
of prunaria are taken at first. Under 
the shade of the larger trees, we bring 
jfulvata to the box; but these are rather 
scarce, and not in good condition; it is a 
perfect little picture when fresh from the 
pupa. Boarmia repandata frequent the 
dense plantations; some nice dark varieties 
may be obtained here; they fly pretty 
swiftly. The large expanse of wing of the 
next moth quickly calls our attention. 
Sambucata, in all its pale glory, is seen at 
dusk; and the Light Emerald (Margaritata), 
another large Geometer, is generally present 


capture. 


sociata. one evening 
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the same evening, flying round the tops of 
the low-growing trees. Ocellata fly freely 
in similar circumstances, with Jactearia 
quite as common as candidata. ‘The little 
Emeraids are, however, generally white by 
_ exposure, the green tint fades completely. 
Rarer things are, no doubt, to be had. 
Pictaria are frequent at the sloe blossom, 
but must be specially looked for with a 
lamp. For a general bag, especially in our 
favourite Geometrz, there are few places to 
} to beat the 


. Forest. 


neighbourhood of Epping 


REVIEW. 


PLIST or YORKSHIRE LEPIDOPTERA 
PeeerOn Tt) PORRITT, F.L:S. 


This list, which forms the second volume 
of the Entomological Transactions of the 
' Yorkshire Naturalist Union is now before 
the public, and reflects the greatest credit 
both on its author and the publishers. 
Yorkshire is a large county, and it is 
_ reasonable to expect collectors would find a 
_ large proportion of British species within its 
somewhat extended boundaries. Besides 
being a large county it has always hada 
/ great number of enthusiastic workers in all 
_ branches of Natural History. The life we 
gave recently of a Yorkshire Naturalist was 
but a sample of numberless others, equally 
hard working, and consequently equally 
| successful as the late James Varley. Mr. 
Porritt himself isa hard working entomolo- 
gist, specially noted for his success in 
rearing and describing little or unknown 
_larve of lepidoptera. He now presents us 
in a concise form, with one of the most 
valuable contributions to entomological 
literature that has issued from the press for 
| a long time. The title of the book is a 
' modest one, but the bookitselfis not by any 
_ means a mere list of names. It supplies the 
_ fullest information as to the abundance or 
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rarity of the different species, giving 
localities where the species is not of universal 
distribution, and particularising the indi- 
vidual captures in all cases of exceptional 
rarity. A very valuable feature of the list 
is the notes on local variation. and the 
careful record of all named varieties. It is 
the first list we have seen where this 
important matter has been attended to, but 
we hope Mr. Porritt’s example will be 
followed by all who come after him. Out 
of 2032 British species, this list contains 
134r as having been found in Yorkshire. 
Mr. Porritt himself is a Macro Lepidopter- 
ist, and in the preface ventures to assert 
that among the macros “he has no hope 
that many more additions will be made to 
the number of species.” Here we venture 
to differ with him, and have little doubt 
that this list being in the hands of every 
Yorkshire collector, will be the means of 
adding considerabiy to the number of 
species. Even while passing through the 
press additional species have occurred, and 
an appendix rendered necessary for their 
inclusion. 

The book is exceedingly well printed, the 
type clear and distinct, and the revision has 
been very carefully made. To a Yorkshire 
Entomologist the work is indispensible, and 
to those who are interested in the geograph- 
ical range of species, and especially in their 
local variation, it is equally valuable, while 
every collector will find useful hints as to 
character of the places where various species 
are likelytobe met with. No Entomological 
library should be without it. 


BADGER IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—A badger 
was killed in Cambridgeshire about three 
weeks ago by a labouring man who saw it 
in a field and pursued for half-a-mile before 
he could get near enough to despatch it.— 
ALBERT H. WaTERS, B.A., Mill Road, Cam- 
bridge. 
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Aphides and their Food Plants. 


FOOD PLANTS. 


Gooseberry (18, 68) 


Red Currant, causing the leaves to form 
red or brownish blotches, the Aphis 


swarming beneath 


Sycamore (41, 45, I10) 
Maple (110) 
Sycamore (41, 44, IIo) 


Fern in conservatory (Sussex) 


Ribes Grossularia 


Ribes rubrum 


Acer Pseudo-platanus 
Acer campestre 
Acer Pseudo-platanus 


Cystopteris montana 


APHIDES. 


43. RiIBIs 


DREPANOSIPHUM 
44. PLATANOIDES. 


45. ACERINA. 
AMPHOROPHORA 
46. AMPULLATA. 


Bladder-nut Staphylea pinnata a 
MEGOURA 
Vetch on green seed-pods Vicia sepium 47. VICIA. 
RHOPALOSIPHUM | 

Black Currant (18, 40), curling the leaf 

and forming red and brown blotches Rides nigrum 48. RIBIs. 
Sow-thistle (18, 27) Sonchus oleraceus 49. LAcTUCE. 
Endive Cichorium endivia 


Yellow Succory (35) Picris hieracioides 
Nipplewort and other plants 
Water Plantain 
Flowering Rush 


Broad-leaved Pond-weed 


Lapsana communis 
Alisma Plantago . 50. NyMPHEZ. 
Butomus wmbellatus - 
Potamogeton natans 


Frog-bit Hydrocharis Morsus-rane é 
Thick-leaved Duck-weed and other water 

plants. Lemna gibba, Sc. . 
Privet Ligustrum vulgare 51. LiGusTRI. 
Barberry Berberis communis — 52. BERBERIDIS. 
Wild Turnip Brassica Rapa . 53. DIANTHI. 
Carnation Dianthus caryophyllus ” 
Peach Amygdalus persica 


Garden Hyacinth 
Bulbous Buttercup 
Common Indian Shot and numerous 


Alyacinthus orientalis 
Ranunculus bulbosus 


other plants Canna indica, Sc. 


Common Osier (58, 70, III, 113, I14, 117, MELANOXANTHU: | 

137) Salix viminalis 54. SALICIS. | 

SIPHOCORYNE 
Celery Apiwm graveolens 55. PASTINACEZ, 
Carrot Daucus Carota af 
Honeysuckles Lonicera Xylosteum and 
Periclymenum 56. XYLOSTEI. 

Fennel Feniculum vulgare 57. PQ@NICULI. 


Willows (54, 70, III, 113, 114, 117, 137) Saliz, several species 58. CAPREZ, 
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FOOD PLANTS. APHIDES. 
APHIS. 
Radish Raphanus sativus 59. BRaSSICa. 
Charlock Sinapis arvensis w 
_ Shepherd’s Purse Capsella Bursa-pastoris i" 
_ Cabbage Brassica oleracea i 
_ Hawthorn, Whitethorn (61, 63). Leaves 
| on the top shoots blistered and rolled, 
: forming a brown-coloured mass Crategus oxyacantha 60. CRATAGI. 
| Hawthorn, Whitethorn (60, 63), on the Do. 61. CRATGARIA. 
leaves 
: Do. (61, 63) Do. 63. EDENTULA. 
_ Pinks (on the roots) Dianthus plumarius 62. SUBTERRANEA 
_ Louse-wort Pedicularis palustris 64. PEDICULARIS. 
_ Tobacco, Verbena, and plants in hot-houses 65. MALV&. 
. Mallow (16, 20) Malwa sylvestris s 
* Willow-herbs (69, 82, 96) Epilobiwm, several species if 
* Yarrow (12) Achillea Millefolium 
Sorrel and Dock (89, 90) Rumex acetosa 5 crispus 5 
Columbine (107) Aquilegia vulgaris ig 
Spruce Fir (134, 138, 145) Pinus Albies 66. ABIETINA. 
Apple Trees (78, 98, 146). In curled leaves 67. MALt. 
‘Nettles (21) . Urtica dioica and wrens 68. URTICARIA. 
Gooseberry (18, 43), Potato & Vegetable marrow (73) 4 
- Willow-herb (65, 82, 96) Epilobium montanum 69. PENICILLATA. 
Great Sallow (54, 58, 111, 113, 114, 117,137) Salix caprea 70. SALICETI. 
Pear Trees in gardens (75) 71. PYRARIA. 
Field Scabious Scabiosa arvensis 72. SCABIOS& 
-Pellitory Parietaria officinalis h 
Black Horehound Ballota nigra is 
“Melon Plants (73) in forcing frames a 
Melon plants (72) and vegetable marrows (68) 73. CUCURBITI. 
‘Wild Service-tree (86) Pyrus torminalis 74. SORBI. 
Mountain Ash Pyrus Aucuparia > 
‘Pear Trees (71) in gardens 75. LENTIGINIS. 
‘Bird-cherry Prunus Padus 76. PaDI. 
Tansy Tanacetum vulgare 77. TANACETINA. 
‘Garden Chrysanthemum (16, 78), and 
_ Cineraria a 
Apple (67, 98, 146) ; Plum (104,116); Peach 78. PRUNI. 


(103, 104); Apricot and Medlar (16) trees 
Chrysanthemum (16, 77), and China-aster 


j 
{ 
i 
i 


(59). Almost white from a mealy coating. 


(65). A pest in hot-houses, and varies very much in colour, 
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BRITISH BIRDS, 
THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 


By S. L. Mostey. 
55. LONG-TAILED TIT. 
Parus caudatus, Linn. 
Y BENLOYN GNYFFONHIR (Anct. Brit.) 


Canpatus—the tail; Cauda (Lat.)=tail. 
This name was given by Linnzus to the 
white-headed Scandinavian form of this 
bird; Sharp and Dresser have described 
our bird as distinct under the specific name 
of Rosea (Blyth). 


Size.—Length 54in. to over 6in.; ex- 
panse about 6} in. 


Plumage.—Male, bill black; eyes 
brown. Forehead and crown greyish white, 
a black line running just over the eye. 
Cheeks greyish white. Back of head and 
back black, the feathers having broad rosy 
pink edges near the wings and on the lower 
part. Wings dark brown, nearly black, the 
secondaries margined with grey. Tail very 
long and rounded at the end; black, except 
the three outer feathers which are white on 
the outer web andat the tip, the outer 
feathers having the most white. Throat and 
under parts white, shading off to rosy at the 
vent. Legs black. The whole plumage is 
very soft and downy. 

THE FEMALE resembles the male. 

Youug birds are less bright in colour, the 
back more brown, and the light parts about 
the head marked with brown. 

VaRIETIES.—The form found in the north 
of Europe, the true P. caudatus of Linnzus, 
and ours are probably only geographical 
races of the same species. It differs from 
ours in having the head entirely white with- 
out the dark line over the eye. The back 
and secondaries are also rather lighter. A 
specimen of this form was picked up dead 
at Tynemouth, in November, 1852, and pre- 
sented to Mr. Hancock’s collection (Birds 
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Northumberland and Durham), and another 


' is in the Newcastle Museum. This form is 


figured upon the plate (fig. 2.) The only 
variety I am acquainted with of this species 
is in the rich collection belonging to Mr. J. 
Whitaker, F.Z.S., of Rainworth Lodge, 
Notts. This specimen is a dun colour, or 
pale grey, nearly white on the wings and 
tail, and a few markings of the normal 
colour on the secondaries. It was killed 
near Horsham, in Sussex. 


Note.—The note of this species is very 
feeble, resembling the syllables ‘' tzee, tee, 
tee,” “ zee, tee,’’ or ‘‘chee.”’ Itis rather a 
noisy bird, or at least a flock of them seem 
to do their best to make themselves heard, 
both when searching for insects and when 


| on the wing. 


Flight.—These birds work in companies, 
and as they skirt a wood and fly from tree 
to tree their small size and long tail give 
them a somewhat peculiar appearance. 
Their flight is rather undulatng and never 
of long duration, chiefly from one tree to 
the next. | 


Migration.—This species is resident 
in this country throughout the year. In 
winter they associate in small companies, 
probably one or.more families, old and 
young, but they separate again before 
breeding-time. These companies are always 
accompanied by Creepers, other Tits, or 
Crested Wrens. 


Food,—Small insects of all kinds form 
their staple food. 

In CoNFINEMENT.—I am not aware that 
this species has been kept in captivity. 


Habitat.—This is a common species 
in most wooded districts, especially along 
hedge-row timber and fir plantations 
throughout England and Wales; common 
also in Scotland. except the most northern 
parts. It is also to be met with in Ireland, 
but in decreased numbers. 
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ABROAD it is met with nearly throughout 
Europe and parts of Asia. 

Nest.—The nest of the Long-tailed Tit 
is one of the most beautiful and complete 
pieces of bird architecture. The nest which 
is figured upon the plate was sent to me by 
Mr. F. Kerry, of Harwich. It is a semi- 
circular dome, composed of moss, wool, and 
cobwebs, or spiders’ nests, completely and 
evenly studded all over the outside with 
bits of grey lichen stuck upon the cobwebs. 
The inside is profusely lined with feathers, 
and a round hole on one side near the top 

for entrance and egress. The nest generally 

rests vertically, with its base fixed to an 
horizontal branch of a tree; but sometimes 
it is built in lower bushes—in fact, the nest 
figured was cut from a bramble-bush. The 
nest is very large for the size of the bird, 
the one figured being 54in. high and 33 in. 
Mr. John Hancock records one in 
his collection which has a valvular flap or 
lid, which falls over and completely closes 
the entrance, and which must have been 
raised every time the bird passed in or out. 
The nest is commenced by the end of 
March. 


Eggs.—The number of eggs laid vary 
from seven to nine, sometimes even more. 
Before they are blown the yolk gives to the 
‘shell a delicate pink tint ; but after they are 
emptied of their contents the shell becomes 
white, and then some faint red spots are 
perceptible round the large end. 

VARIETIES.—Sometimes white, without 
spots. 


wide. 


: BRITISH MOTHS. 
| By Joun E Rosson. 


| - THE GENus TZASNIOCAMPA. 


| Ihave already given a detailed account 
of one species of this genus, 7. gothica, but 


at this season of the year, when Entomolo- 
| 
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gists will be hard at work at the sallows, I 
cannot be wrong in giving particulars of the 
entire genus. We are also giving with this 
part a plate containing figures of all the 
species, that will enable beginners to name 
their specimens with more certainty than 
from verbal descriptions. The plate also 
contains figures of several well marked 
varieties that will be interesting to more 
advanced collectors. 

The whole of the genus Tzeniocampa 
appear in the perfect state in the early 
months of the year, some of them in a 
forward season like the present may be 
found as early as February. March and 
April, however, are the proper months for 
their emergence, and all of them will be on 
the wing when these pages are before the 
reader. The Noctuwe are a sweet loving 
group, and the present genus are specially 
noticed for their fondness for the honey to 
be obtained at the flowers of the various 
kinds of willow. In March and April there 
are not many sweet producing flowers, but 
the abundance of nectar secreted by the 
flowers of the various species of the genus 
Salix quite compensate for that dearth. In 
the willows, the male flowers are on one 
tree, and the female flowers on another. 
Whenever this obtains, and insect agency is 
required for conveying the fertilizing pollen, 
nectar is always abundantly developed to 
attract the insects. The Zeniocampa then, 
and other early flying Noctue find at 
‘‘Sallow bloom” the sweets they love, and 
the young collector will certainly meet with 
them if he tries. Night collecting at the 
sallow has often been described. The 
moths with their glowing eyes, and protrud- 
ing tongues are so eager, that they fall an 
easy prey to the collector, and large numbers 
may be taken in asingle evening. The bulk 
of the captures will of course be common 
species, but there will always be a sprinkling 
of the scarcer kind, and none of them are 
so rare that they may not be met with 
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almost everywhere. Here in Hartlepool, 
where trees (on which most of the larve 
feed) are scarcely to be found within three 
or four miles, all the genus but one have 
met with, and in my opinion any other well 
worked locality should be equally produc- 
tive. 

There are eleven species in the genus, and 
it is not easy to produce a table for dis- 
tinguishing them from each other; not 
because they are difficult to separate, but 
because they are mostly without any very 
striking characteristic. The following 
attempt at a table, with the help ofthe plate, 
and the subsequent description may enable 
the beginner to name such as he meets 
with. 

A. Expanse of wings less than an inchand a 


QU AGECI eer cleo oele so aveioteysteueners T. cruda. 
B. Expanse of wings more than an inch and 
a quarter 


A. Forewings dark greyish brown. 

a. Aconspicuous black mark on both 
sides and below the orbicular stigma. 
LT. gothica. 

b. A pale line near the hind margin. 
1. The line nearly straight..Z opima. 
2. The line indented near the costa 
and inner margin,..... 7. instabdilis. 
3. Two black dots near the centre of 


LOE OS aioe dosed oaeed L. populeti. 
B. Fore wings pale greyish brown ...... 
L. gracilis. 


c. Fore wings reddish brown. 
a. The stigma conspicuously paler .... 
PL leucographa. 
b. The stigma margined with paler.... 
L. stabilis. 
ec The stigma distinctly darker ...... 
LT. miniosa. 
d. The stigma and other markings very 
indistinct T rubricosa. 
e. Three or four black dots on the line 
near the hind margin 


LT. munda 
Four of the species are common nearly 
everywhere, viz., gothica, instabilis, stabilis, 


eeeeas 
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The others are widely distribu- 
Leu- 


and cruda, 
ted, but not ‘‘common everywhere.” 


cographa and miniosa are perhaps the 


scarcest. 
GOTHICA. 


I must refer my readers to page 89 of the 
last volumn for a full account of this 
species. The imago is easily recognised by 
the black mark near the centre of the wing. 
This is wanting or replaced by reddish 
brown in the variety gothacina which is 


-chiefly found in Scotland. This variety is 


also smaller than the type, and more of a 
red-brown in colour. It was at one time 
thought to be distinct. A very beautiful 
variety is in the Mueum at York. Its 
peculiarities will be better understood 
by a reference to the plate than by any 
Gothica is an abundant 
species in most of places and should be met 


verbal description. 
with every year. It is rather later in emer- 
ging than most of the others, and continues 
later on the wing. 


LEUCOGRAPHA 

Forewings reddish brown, rather lighter 
coloured towards the hind margin. The 
orbicular stigma, and upper half of the 
reniform stigma distinctly paler The larve 
of this rather scarce species has seldom 
been observed. Stainton quotes a doubtful 
description from Treitschke. Newman only 
gives Guenee’s opinion of the doubts with 
which Treitschkes description should be 
received. Wilson both describes and figures 
the larva. His description is as follows :— 
‘‘Smooth, cylindrical, and tapering towards 
the head. Ground colour pale delicate 
green, irrorated with a darker shade of the 
same colour; dorsal line pale, bordered on 
each side with green ; spiracular line green, 
the upper part of it on the first five segments 
and the last, nearly white; the whole line 
bordered above with dark green; between 
the dorsal and the spiracular lines isa series 
of rather dark oblique streaks; segmental 
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divisions yellow overlapping, especially 
between the i2th and 13th segments; 
spiracles white, encircled with brown; corset 
marked wifh two yellow curved streaks; 
head round, green and shining; legs and 
claspers, green and shining.’”’ His figure (pl. 
36, fig. z) agrees tolerably well with this 
description. 

Leucographa is widely distributed, but is 
not common anywhere. Its occurrence is 
recorded in the following counties :—Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire, Isle of Wight, Sussex, 
Suffolk, Yorkshire, and the lake district. I 
can add Durham to this list, Mr. Gardner 
having taken it here. It is likely that many 
others could be added to this list. 


RUBRICOSA. 


Fore wings dull reddish brown, all the 
markings indistinct, the commencement of 
the lines, &c., generally distinct on the costa. 


It most nearly resembles leucographa, which 


may always be recognised by the paler 
stigmata. The larva feeds chiefly on dock 
from April to June. It is dull reddish 
brown in colour, with the usual lines very 
pale yellow, spiracles black, head, legs, and 
claspers pink. The lines are not very clearly 


_ marked, but may always be traced on close 


- examination. 


This species is found all over 
England, in Scotland, and also in Ireland, 
but-is not one of those of most frequent 


- occurrence or most abundant. 


INSTABILIS. 
This is the most variable species of the 


| genus, and several forms are tolerably com- 


| 


mon. That most abundant here is dark grey- 
brown, with the sub-terminal line and the 
Margins of the stigmata pale ochreous. 
Others are rather redder in hue, and the 


_ stigma are not so distinctly margined with 
_ pale. 


A very pretty form not uncommon 
here is rather pale grey, with an irregular 


_ dark band across the centre, the stigmata 


not distinct, and the sub-terminal line more 


or less bordered with black on the inside. 
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For other forms I must refer to the plate. 
The larva is green, with distinct yellow 
lines. It feeds on poplars, willow, and other 
trees, ascending to feed in the afternoon. 
It is full fed early in July. 


OPIMA. : 
Fore wings grey, grey brown, or reddish 
brown, often with a darker shade across the 
middle of the wing; the margins of the 
stigmata and the subterminal line generally 
Larva reddish 
brown above, yellowish green below the - 


distinct, pale ochreous. 


spiracles, but varying much. The usual 
lines paler, spiracles yellow, head brown, 
legs and claspers green. It feeds on rose 
and willow, and, like its congeners, is full 
fed in July. The insect is by no means of 
general distribution, and seems rather 
partial to the coast. It is abundant on the 
Cheshire sand-hills, where one place is 
known to local collectors as the ‘‘opima 
ground.” In addition to the published 
localities, I have taken it here occasionally, 
but never found the larva. 


POPULETI. 


Fore wings dark grey, the stigmata mar- 
gined with pale ochreous, the orbicular 
stigma darker than the ground colour, the 
subterminal line pale ochreous, with a dark 
border inside. The wings are rather shiny 
but not so much so as C. cubicularis. The 
antennz are more pectinated than any of the 
others. Larva pale green, some specimens 
greenish white; very transparent, the vis- 
cera showing through the skin; the dorsal 
line paler, nearly white; subdorsal and 
spiracular lines not so distinct, but similar ; 
spiracles edged with a fine black line; head 
cream-colour, marked with black. When 
at rest it raises the anterior segments from 
the food and bends the head underneath. 
This description is from some larve sent me 
in 1881 by Mrs. Hutchinson, from which I 
subsequently bred the insect. The larva 
was unknown when Stainton’s Manual was 
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published, and the only description I know 
of is that given by Newman. Newman says 
that the larve spin together the leaves on 
which they feed and lives in concealment 
during the whole of its life. My larve did 
not do so, but they were nearly full fed 
when sent me. If this be correct, it will 
account for the larva being so seldom seen ; 
yet, when this habit is known, the leaves so 
spun together ought to be easily seen. 
Newman also says that the pupa is buried 
deeper than any other species of the genus. 
The moth is decidedly scarce, though it is 
recorded from most places in England ex- 
cept the more northern and western coun- 
ties; it has also been taken in Ireland. It 
has been known to go to light. © 
STABIELS: 

Fore wings rather variable in colour, 
shading from dull grey to reddish brown; 
the subterminal line and margins of the 
stigmata yellowish ochreous; sometimes a 
dark shade below the latter. 
green, with the lines yellowish, but rather 
It feeds 
on a variety of trees, and is full fed by the 
middle of July. The insect is common 
almost everywhere. 

GRACILIS. 

Forewings pale grey, with an ochreous 
shade, the lower half of the reniform stigma 
dark grey, the abicular slightly darker than 


Larva pale 


indistinct, the subdorsal most so. 


the ground colour; their margins and the 
sub-terminal line pale grey. Larva dull 
green, with the lines paler, the spiracular 
line edged on each side with white. It feeds 
on willow, but occasionally on other plants. 
It is full fed, like the others of the genus, 
about the middle of July. This insect is 
tolerably well distributed, both in Great 
and Ireland, but is not one of the most 
abundant species. 
MINIOSA. 

Imago orange brown, all the lines and 
margins of the stigmata paler. Between 
the inner and elbowed line it is darker, and 
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the stigmata, which are in this darker por- 
tion of the wing, are-darker still, often tend- 
ing to grey in colour. Larva blue or blue 
grey, the lines yellow, the dorsal line broken 
at the segments, and wider between; the 
space between the lines is spotted with 
velvety black. It varies rather in depth 
of colour, and is not easy to describe in 
Oak seems to be the tree selected ~ 
About a score 
of eggs are laid on a twig, before the leaves 


words. 
in preference by the femaie. 


appear, and when the young larva hatch 
they spin together any old leaves that may 
remain on the tree enclosing the young 
buds. 
der away, feeding up very rapidly on the 


Afterwards they separate and wan- 


oak or almost anything else they fall in 
with. Newman says they feed in company 
about 1o days, and separately for other ro, 
the larval life sometimes extending to 26 
days. It is consequently always fed up 
by June. The moth is well distributed in 
England, but is not recorded from the 
northern and north-western counties and is 
rather rare, 
MUNDA. 

Forewing greyish brown, occasionally 
with a reddish tinge. Two distinct black 
spots about the middle of the sub-terminal 
line, and another near the tip, often a dark 
shade between and below the stigmata. 
Lower half of reniform stigma dark grey. 
The largest of the British species, expanding 
to nearly 1$ inches. ‘Larva pale ochreous, 
much reticulated with brown, the lines pale 
yellow. On each side of the dorsal line is 
an irregular row of white spots, Like the last, 
it is not easy to describe. It feeds on oak, 
elm, &c., and is full fed in June. It is found 
in most parts of Britain, and is not scarce 
where it occurs. 

CRUDA. 

Forewings dull grey, or grey-brown. The 
margins of the stigmata and sub-terminal 
line pale yellow, but not so distinct as in 
most of others. The reniform stigma is 
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often dark grey. The insect may always 
be known by its small size, being very little 
more than an inch in expanse. Larva very 
variable, green, grey or brown, the usual 
tines yellowish, a row of darker spots be- 
tween the dorsal and sub-dorsal lines. It 
feeds on oak, willow, and various other 
trees. It is generally common everywhere, 


and sometimes very abundant. 


IN-DOOR 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


By Autsert H. Waters, B.A. 


AQUARIA. 

FRESH- WATER AQuariA.—It seems strange 
that anyone should find much difficulty in 
establishing this, but it is a fact that many 
do fail in it and give up in despair in conse- 

quence of not knowing how to set about it. 
The great thing in this, as in all aquaria, is 
_to have as large a surface of water as pos- 
sible, and to have some portions ot it very 
shallow indeed. Norice the fording places 
of a river or stream, where the water close 
to the edge is even less than an inch deep. 
See the shoals of minnows, etc., congregated 
there: they have been lying close to the 
brink with their backs and heads almost 
out of the water until, disturbed by your 
| footstep, they scuttle away in alarm. There- 
fore, in arrnging your vase or tank, dispose 
| the rockwork in such a way that a large 
, part of it shall not be more than an inch, or 
a couple of inches, deep. A slab of white 
marble of the same length, or thereabouts, 
las the diameter of the aquarium, chipped 
‘into a semi-circular shape, in the case of a 
) vase, and supported on pieces of granite, 
/will make a very effective arrangement. 
‘The central portion may be left hollow to 
form a cave into which the fish may retire if 
| they like, or—what is the real object desired 
| —keep some portion of the water in the 
vdark and so check confervoid growth, for it 


— 
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must be borne in mind that the water is not 
to be constantly changed. Many fall into 
the error of supposing frequent renewal 
necessary, and worry the unfortunate fish 
to death by emptying their aquarium every 
day or so. Iam, of course, speaking of an 
ordinary aquarium, unsupplied with a foun- 
tain or stream of running water. 

I hope to give further hints on the making 
of a fresh-water aquarium next month, and 
also on the construction and management 
of marine aquaria. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
BIRDS. 


RED-THROATED DIVER IN CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE.—The red-throated diver (Colymbus 
septemtrionalis), as well as other sea-birds, 
visits the fens of Cambridgeshire in the 
winter. Two were taken the winter before 
last, and one was shot near Ely in the latter 


part of last year.—ALBERT WATERS. 


INSECTS. 

CAPTURES, FEBRUARY, 1884.—Coleoptera. 
Carabus violaceus, monilis, P. vulgaris, A. 
prasinus, albipes, junceus, parumpunctatus, 
gracilipes, P. madidus, P biguttatum, L. 
fulvibarbis, C. melanocephalus, A. familiaris, 
NV. aquaticus, biguttatus, dromius, 4-notatus, 
and others. Lepidoptera.— Rupicapraria, 
Leucophearia, Progemmaria, Pilosaria, dis- 
cularia, and two species of Tortrices.— WM. 
P. Evuis, Enfield Chase. 


HAGGERSTON ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITIONS. 
Mr. T. Huckett: A. niveus, O. filigram- 
maria, E. subumbrata. 
Mr. J. A. Clark: Z. conigera, L. littoralis. 
Mr. E. Anderson: two very dark banded 
vars. of H leucophearia, bred February 6th. 
Mr. J. A. Cooper: 
nultistrigaria, 6 and 9, bred this year. 
Mr. May: H. pisi, bred February 16th. 


very fine series of Z, 
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CAPTURES. 

Mr. E. Harper: February 7th, A leuco- 
phearia. February 2oth, WV. hispidaria, 4, 1 
very dark var. with pale border, 2 P. pilo- 
saria, and 4. leucophearia, at Richmond 
Park. 

The only notice I have received from the 
northern part of London has been that 
H. rupicapraria has been very common. 
Several of our members have been after the 
larvee of A. villica, but very few captures 
have been recorded. Although we have had 
mild weather, our members who have hy- 
bernating larvze have not noticed any incli- 
nation to feed.—R. G. Burry. 


EXCHANGE. 


CoNCHOLOGY. DUPLICATES FOR DISTRI- 
BUTION. — Spherium corneum, Bythinia 
tentaculata, Planorbis vortcx, complanatus, 
L. peregra, Ancylus fluviatilis, Succinea 
putris, Z nitidulus, Helix aspersa, nemoralis, 
horte sis, arbustorum, rufescens, concinna, 
virgata, caperata, rotundata, rupestris, 
lapicida, Bulimus acutus, Pupa uwbilicata, 
C. rugosa. Send box and return postage to 
P. T. DEAKIN, 46, Princess Road, Edgbas- 
ton, Birmingham. 

ExCHANGE.— Heliz hortensis var. combusta, 
A beautiful var. I found it in Somersetshire. 
WANTED.—Vars. of common shells or dried 
plants (northern).—P. T. DEAKIN, 46, Prin- 
cess Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

DupLicaATES.—Larve of Rurea, Pronuba, 
Xanthographa, &c. DESIDERATA.—Larve of 
of other species, very numerous.—J. T. 
RODGERS, 312, Chadderton Road, Oldham. 

I have duplicates of the following num- 
bers of the ‘‘Entomologist’’ and ‘ Zoolo- 
gist ’’:—‘‘ Entomologist,”’ Nos. 232, 233, 234, 
235, Vol. xv.; ‘‘ Zoologist,’’ Nos. 69 and 70, 
Vol. vi—JAmMEs McGrouTue_r, 1, Dunkeld 
Place, Ashton Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow. 

DupLicaTEs.—Semele, Zonaria, Ulmata, 
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Silago, Imbutata. DESIDERATA.—C-Album, 
Epiphron, Athalia, and many local species 
ot Lepidoptera.—J. W. BaLtpwin, 38, Dun- 
scar Road, near Bolton, Lancashire. 
BRITISH BIRDS, NESTS AND EGGS. 
I much want a grey Wagtail in fuli 
breeding dress, and a young bird in nest 
plumage, for figuring in British Birds; also 
Bearded Tit male and female, and one in 
nest plumage, as well as nest and eggs. 
Also authentic eggs and nest of Cole Tit. I 
wish to give a good plate of eggs of the Tree 
Pipit, and would be obliged if persons 
having curious or striking forms, would 
submit them for figuring. If they are 
required to be returned I will pay all 
expenses of transit. If not I will give copy 
of the part containing any such specimens 
figured, or will, in any other way, give such 
return as is in my power, if senders will 
include their marked lists showing desiderata. 
The following are also wanted for the same 
purpose :—Young birds in nest plumage of 
Ray's Wagtail, Tree Pipit, Meadow Pipit, 
Rock Pipit. | 
Wood Lark, young bird, nest and eggs. 
Shore Lark 5 Fr: 5 + F 
Snow Bunting, summer dress, nest and eggs, 
Nests and eggs of Hawfinch, Siskin, Mealy 
Redpole, Crossbill; extreme varieties of any 
kind, either birds or eggs; and many others 
which will be given in further lists.—S. L. 
MOSLEY. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications to be sent to J. HE. Ropson, 15, 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mosntey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


Several interesting papers and other com- 
munications stand over for want of space. 


ERRATA IN Last No. 

Page 95, line 9 from bottom, for ‘tread’ 
read ‘‘tvod”’; also, the last line on page 87, 
column 2, should be the last line on the 
second column of page 86, 
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tee SPT CHWORTS 
(Stellaria). 
By J. P. Soutter, Bishop Auckland. 


66 NAT HO sawe evir so feyr or so glad 
a day, 


And how sote this season is entring into 
May? 

Lo how the trees grenyth that nakid wer, 
and nothing 

Bare this month afore but their summer 
clothing! 

Lo how Nature makith for them everichone! 

And as many as ther be he forgettith none ! 

Lo how the season of the yere and Averill 


showris 

Doith the bushis, burgyn out blossoms and 
flouris ! 

Lo the prymerosis how fresh they ben to 
sene ! 

And many other flouris among the grassis 
grene. 

Lo how they spryng, and sprede, and of 
divers hue! 

Beholdith, and seith both rede, white and 
blue! 

That lusty binand comfortabill for mann’ys 
sight ! 


For I sey for myself it makith my hert to 
light." —Chaucer. 


There is scarcely a prettier sight 
on a bright May morning, when the 
lambs are sporting on the daised mead, 
that what is furnished by the eye rest- 
ing on the immaculate purity of the 


star-like blossoms of the greater stitch- 
wort (Stellaria holostea), which so 
abundantly fringes the 
Occurring frequently in considerable 
patches, and scrambling half-way up 
the sloping hedgebank, it looks ata 
distance like a white sheet spread out 
to bleach in the sunshine. The genus 
Stellaria, of which we have six indig- 
enous species, is a very natural group 
of plants having a well-marked family 
likeness, they are all weak, straggling 
herbs, with opposite leaves and pure 
white spreading star-like flowers. 8. 
holostea is perennial, producing in 
autumn numerous barren branches, 
which in spring lengthen out and pro- 
duce the flowers and then die down. 
The lower part of the stem is remark- 
ably slender, being scarcely thicker 
than stout sewing thread; in winter 
it looks perfectly dead, being brown, 
shrivelled, and covered with the 
withered remnants of former leaves, 
but it is tough and wiry, whereas the 
flower-bearing portion is green and 
succulent, three times the thickness of 
the under portion and excessively 
brittle. It would be impossible for 
such a weak straggling stem to rise 


hedgerows. 
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above the surface of the ground un- 
aided, but it loves to grow in bushy 
places, where its slender stems can 
push their way amongst the twigs and 
branches, and its long lanceolate leaves 
catch hold and help it to climb. 

The flowers in all this family of 
plants are produced in a peculiar man- 
ner, forming what is known as the 
The first flower 
to expand is produced at the extreme 
point of the stem; but underneath it 
are formed two branches of equal size, 
each in the same manner bearing a 
solitary flower, but likewise bifurcating 
into two branches, and so on, till the 
flower-bearing strength is exhausted. 
When fully and equally developed, the 
cyme, commencing with one flower, 
then produces two, then four, eight, 
sixteen, &c., which may be all expanded 
at the same time. 


cymose infloresence. 


But it is rarely 
found developed in this perfectly sym- 
metrical style, for frequently one of 
the lateral branches is weakly and 
ceases to grow, whilst the other in- 
A 
similar mode of growth was reprobated 


creases in strength at its expense. 


by the older herbalists, and certain 
plants were called herba impia, as the 
children were considered lacking in 
filial respect because they overtopped 
the parent stem, The flowers of the 
stitchwort are borne on long, hair-like 
peduncles. ‘The calyx is composed of 
five green sepals with narrow, white, 


scarious margins. ‘The petals are five, 


re ee 
eae teers eee a! 
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but they are so deeply cloven that they 
look like ten; it is only when they are 
removed singly that their true charac- 
ter is seen. They are of the purest 
white, and when fully expanded the 
corolla measures three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. The stamens are 
ten, inserted on a disk at the end of 
the ovary, each with a honey-gland at 
the base. There are five long and five 
short, the five short ones opposite the 
base of the petals, and the five long 
ones alternating between them. The 
anthers are large, of a carmine colour, 
and slightly attached at the back to 
the top of the filaments; they are pro- 
terandrous, z.e. they are mature, and 
shed their pollen before the stigma is 
ready to receive it—at least, this is 
true of the longer stamens which mpen 
first, and partially so of the lesser 
stamens. ‘There are only three styles 
surmounting the ovary, which is large, 
containing a great number of seeds, 
which are attached to a central column 
and quite free from the outer wall of 
the capsule, which, when mature, opens 
by six teeth at the apex and allows the 
numerous seeds to fall out. It is evi- 
dent that the stitchwort has made con- 
siderable advances towards complete 
insect fertilization ; its large white cor- 
olla makes it conspicuous, especially 
at dusk, to night-flying insects. There 
is also a slight attempt, most marked 
in the earlier stages of the flower, to 
form a tube suitable for long-tongued 
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visitors, and the honey-glands are a 
distinct bribe for beneficial visits. The 
proterandrous stamens favour cross- 
fertilization, whilst the later ripening 
ones ensure self-impregnation should 
insect visits be prevented or delayed. 
If we look now at the common 
chickweed (S. media) of the gardens 
which everybody recognises, we may 
observe evidences of degeneration of 
great the student of 
In essential particulars the 


interest to 
nature. 
flowers are the same as the stitchwort, 
but dwarfed and stunted in all its 
parts ; the petals are small and narrow, 
rarely equalling the calyx, and some- 
times wanting altogether; the stamens 
are reduced to five, and of these often 
two are abortive, they still retain the 
honey glands, and doubtless are visited 
by small flies. Yet, notwithstanding 
_ these apparent disadvantages, the chick- 
weed displays amazing fecundity, and 
is an ubiquitous weed; but it has be- 
come largely, if not entirely, dependent 
upon man for its existence, and is 
rarely found except as a waste product 
of cultivation. It is curious how it 
follows the footsteps of man wherever 
he settles and applies himself to reclaim 
_ the soil. Kveryone who has attempted 
to clear a neglected garden of this 
weed knows how it is almost ineradi- 
cable: its stems are so brittle it is 
| scarcely possible to extract it by the 
/ roots, and it requires only a small por- 


| tion to be left to spring away again 
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with renewed vigour; it also grows so 
quickly that in favourable weather it 
will ripen its seeds in six weeks from 
After 


flowering the long, slender peduncles 


its appearance above ground. 


become curiously deflexed, so as to 
more securely ripen the seed and sow 
it in the ground. Common chickweed 
may be always recognised by the very — 
evident line of hairs which runs up the 
stem. Always starting from the axil 
of a leaf, it runs straight up the stem 
and terminates between the next pair 
of leaves, then taking a quarter turn 
round the stem, it proceeds in the same 
manner, thus in four internodes, ¢.e., 
the space of the stem betwixt each pair 
of leaves, it has made a complete circle 
round the stem. A nearly-allied plant 
Arenaria trinervis, agrees very closely 
in general habit and appearance with 
common chickweed; but its stem is 
uniformly hairy all round and the 
leaves are prominently three-nerved, 
Its habitat 
is also different, for it never grows in 


hence its specific name. 


gardens or cultivated fields, but by 
roadsides and hedgerows, where it is 
not so liable to be disturbed. As every 
bird-fancier knows the leaves and seeds 
of chickweed are eagerly eaten by birds: 
if too freely partaken of they have a 
laxative, purgative effect both on birds 
and animals. Sheep are even said to 
succumb to its effects when penned on 
turnip-fields where it is luxuriant and 
abundant. So superabundant is the 
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vitality of the chickweed that, except 
in the severest seasons, it may be found 
blooming all the year round. Its 
blossoms are highly hygrometrical, 
opening only when the sun is shining, 
and remaining closed in damp, dark, 
cloudy weather. 

The other species of Stel/aria may 
be recognised by their places of growth. 
S. nemorum, as its name implies, is a 
woodland plant, growing usually in 
Its 
stems are excessively brittle, its leaves 
large and heart-shaped, and its flowers 
It has the 
most limited range in Britain of any 
of the Stellarias, but I have always 
found it more abundant than S. glauca, 


patches in damp shady woods. 


equalling Hodostea in size. 


which inhabits low grounds by marshes 
and ditches. 
dry grassy downs, moors and commons. 
Its stems are remarkably long, slender 


S. graminea frequents 


and straggling; its leaves are small, 
and it loves to scramble through a 
whin or bramble-bush ; its flowers are 
smaller than those of Holostea and it 
does not blossom till midsummer. The 
last one, S. uliginosa, as its name im- 
ports, is a water-loving species; it 
grows in marshes and by the banks of 
streamlets; its petals are remarkably 
narrow and cleft to the very base, giv- 
ing them a curiously stellate appear- 
ance. It has a very wide range, as- 
cending over 3,000 feet in the High- 
lands, and its bright green foliage 
forms dense cushion-like masses by 


mountain streams and alpine rivulets. 

It is a singular fact that such an 
extensive Natural Order as Caryophyl- 
laceee, containing such a great variety 
of species, and including such a large 
number of individuals, should yet not 
produce a single plant of economic 
importance to man, although there are 
several beautiful and favourite flowers, 
as the pinks and carnations. And even 
more remarkable still, the cloves of 
commerce, which imparts its name to 
the fragrant clove carnation (Dianthus 
caryophyllus) and through it to the 
natural order, is the product of a tree 
which has no affinity except in name 
with this family, the aromatic spice 
being the unexpanded flower-buds of 
a tree (Caryophyllus aromaticus) be- 
longing to the Myrtacee and a native 
of the tropics. The humble herbs of 
Caryophyllacee, although cosmopolitan 
in their range are most abundant in 
cold and temperate climes, they are 
said to constitute ; of the flowering 
plants of France; =, of those of Ger- 
j, of Lapland; whilst of 


our own indigenous flora they form 


many; and 


about =, as they muster 65 species — | 
out of a total of 1,600. They may 
easily be recognised by the separate 


petals of the corolla, the opposite | 


leaves and the stem usually swollen at 7 . 
the nodes. | 


The generic name Stellaria is appro- — Il, 
priately applied in allusion to its star- | | 


like flowers, although in the time of Ray 4 


this name was given to the water star- 
wort (Callitriche) in which the rosettes 
of leaves spread in a stellate manner. 
Holostea is from the Greek fol-all, 
_osteon—bone, by antiphrasis applied to 
a plant the texture of which is remark- 
ably tender and delicate. Speaking 


a ee 


; 
**he is an honest man” 


' have been transferred to this plant 
from its dry, skeleton-like stems. The 
-common name of “all-bone” is simply 
a translation of the specific name; 
whilst in certain districts it is known 
»as “break-bones,” from its stems readily 
snapping off at the jomts. In old 
writings its commonest name of 
“ statchwort” was spelled “‘ stichwort,” 
sand was applied to “ Valeriane” as a 
plant used to cure the sting (German 
stich) of venomous reptiles; the later 
herbalists held it a cure for stitch in 
‘the side, but whether the name sug- 
gested the use of the herb or its virtues 
procured it the name, is dubious In 
Durham it is known as “ shirt button,” 
and the children call it “bird’s eye.” 
‘In Northumberland it is said to be 
The 
well-known partiality of poultry and 
birds for the common “ chickweed” 
accounts for its universally popular 


known as *“‘ dead men’s bones.” 


mame, which it shares with various 
other plants from their real or fancied 
resemblance in appearance or proper- 
ties, such as the mouse-ear chickweed 
(cerastium), water chickweed (montia), 
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«sarcastic, as if we should say of a rogue | 
; or it may | poultice in inflammation, &c., he re- 


| 
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&c. In Gaelic it is fliodh, an excres- 
ence; in Irish da, wetting; Gaelic, 
Siuch wet, floch, soft; Welsh, gwlydd, 
the soft or tender plant. And also 
garrulous old Culpeper says “It is a 
fine, soft, pleasing herb under the 
And after 


enlarging on its cooling virtues as a 


dominion of the moon.’’ 


commends it when the sinews are 
shrunk with cramp, and sententiously 
winds up with the exordium, “bind 
also some of the herb if you will to 
the place, and with God’s blessing it 
will help it in three times dressing.” 


THE NATTERJACK TOAD 
(Bufo calamita). 
By W. H. Warner. 


One fine day in June, 1871 (as already 
recorded in Science Gossip, vol. x., p. 62), 
when out on an excursion in quest of objects 
of natural history, I came upon a colony of 
natterjacks. The scene of the discovery 
was a small heath in Berkshire known as 
Frilford Heath. This heath, though of no 
great extent, is a favourite resort of all those 
beautiful country objects which make a 
summer's ramble on wasteland so enjoyable 
to the true lover of nature. Peewits whirl 
and swoop in boisterous fear over the head 
of the wayfarer; stonechats, whinchats, and 
linnets, chirp and twitter among the golden 
furze; shy, brown rabbits burrow in the 
yellow sand; and bright-eyed lizards dart 
among the heather. 

At one end of this heath is a quarry which 
contains several small pools, and at certain 
seasons these pools absolutely swarm with 
aquatic creatures, particularly reptiles. In 
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fact, this quarry is one of the best ‘ toader- 
ies'’ for miles round, and it is also a capital 
place for ‘‘warty’s” and “smooths” (newts). 
Quarries, by the bye, should be frequently 
visited by all out-door naturalists, whether 
zoologists, entomologists, botanists or what 
not. They are, in particular, capital places 
in which to search for reptiles, those with 
pools in them being, of course, the most 
productive. Here the frogs, toads, and 
newts breed and multiply. The naturalist 
will find searching under the flat stones 
lying about, very useful work during the 
summer months. In the Berkshire quarry 
now under notice I have found specimens 
of the common frog, the toad, the natterjack, 
the warty newt, the smooth newt, and the 
pale variety of the latter, all at one time, 
together with the eggs or tadpoles of most 
of them. 

On the above day, when leaving the quar- 
ries, I noticed a particularly active toad 
cross my path. He didn’t crawl or hop in 
a lumbering way like the common garden- 
toad, but ran in a most decided fashion, 
with his body raised a little. Hehad none 
of the heavy, bloated looks of the common 
species, and his attire too was very different, 
for in addition to wearing a greenish-tinted 
coat, he sported a bright yellow stripe right 
down the middle of it. This was my first 
introduction to that curious amphibian, the 
natterjack; but before I retraced my steps 
homeward I had the pleasure of giving my 
personal respects to other members of the 
same distinguished family. 

In the following year I met with the 
natterjack in abundance, and from obser- 
vations made in the Berkshire quarry, the 
chief of my notes on the habits of this toad 
have been taken. The favourite haunts of 
the natterjack are sand-dats, heaths, | 
quarries, and other dry situations. | 

Compared with the common species the 
natterjack is decidedly a rare, or rathera 
local toad, occuring chiefly in the eastern 


and southern counties. In some localities, 


however, it is common, and when it does 


occur it is generally in pretty numerous 
colonies. It has been found in the following 
English counties—Berks, Cambs, Cheshire, 
Cumberland, Hants, Herts, Kent, Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Surrey (Ishould 
be glad of additions to this list.) In the 
almost world-famed village of Selbourne 
this species at one time was more common 
than even Bufo vulgaris, but now, according 
to a somewhat late edition of the famous 
book, it has disappeared from the neigh- 
bourhood altogether. In Ireland, this toad 
has occured at Ross Bay and Castlemain 
Bay, Connty Kerry. According to an 
obliging Irish correspondent it is known in 
Kerry as the ‘black frog.’’ The same 
gentleman also says, ‘‘ St. Patrick did not 
cross the bridge at Killorglin, but only gave 
a blessing to the west, hence the reason of 
the natterjack remaining.’”’ In explanation 
of this it is said the patron saint of old Ire- 
land once preached a famous “ sarmin." 


‘‘ That gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And banished all the varmin.” 


The effect of this ‘‘ sarmin”’ was it is popu- 
larly supposed to exterminate the whole 
race of reptiles from Ireland, but like many 
other popular traditions it has no foundation 
in fact, there being six or seven species of 
reptiles found in the sister isle. In Scot- 
land, the natterjack has been found in 
abundance on the shcres of the Solway 
Firth. 

I have never seen the natterjack earlier 
than the end of March. In May and June 
it seeks the water, and in this element it dis- 
plays great activity both as a swimmer and 
diver. At this time the female (which is 
heavier and more bloated than the male), 
may often be seen with its head above the 
water, and its forefeet resting on the weeds, 
which seems to be a very favourite position 
of the natterjack. The natterjack in the 
water is a very different looking reptile from 


_ its dusky fellow on land. In the water the 
natterjack, with its clear olive colour, its 


- golden-yellow stripe, and somewhat bright 
eyes, is really (though I hardly dare say it) 
| a beautiful reptile, but see it in July and 
| August, crouching on a heap of sand, and 
_ half-scorched by the blazing sun, and you 
scarcely know it for the same species. 
In June the natterjack deposits its spawn 
or ova. The spawn, like that of the common 
_ species, consists of very long strings of a 
) clear jelly-like substance, in which are dis- 
tributed, at intervals, the black, bead-like 
_ germs, or eggs. These beautiful strings of 
ova are sometimes wound round the rushes 
and water-plants, and sometimes round 
stones at the bottom of the pool. The 
female natterjack does not lay less than 
_ 15,000 eggs, so it has been computed. 
| The tadpole of the natterjack, like all 
_ other tadpoles, is of gregarious and frolic- 
some habits. It may be found from June 
to September. 
| in July the young natterjacks are seen. 
_ About the second week of that month in 
| 1875, I paid a visit to the Berkshire quarry, 
_and found lots of ova-strings unhatched, 
- and thousands of black tadpoles of all sizes. 
_ Then, at the edge of the pools, and squatting 
| among the sand and in crevices, were num- 
bers of little natterjacks about half-an-inchin 
length. These miniature calamitas were the 
| prettiest little creatures imaginable, with 
| bright black eyes, pearly-grey throats, and 
| the dorsal stripe quite plain and distinct; 
| they were very active. On leaving the 
deeper parts of the pool, the little natter- 
jacks would sit for a time in the shallows, 
| and when once fairly out of the water never 
seemed to care about entering it again. At 
various times during the followiug month, 
I found the tadpole of this toad still numer- 
ous in the quarry pools, and going through 
‘their various transformations, some being 
true tadpoles, others boasted of hind legs, 
‘and cthers still further advanced possessed 
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both fore and hind legs, together with a 
tail. The individuals possessing the latter 
appendages I found, were more shapely 
than the true tadpoles, but did not possess 
activity. Crouching in crevices and cavities 
near the pools, during the month, were 
clusters of little toads, and others were 
distributed over the heaps of sand. Those 
which had made their appearance on land 
the earliest were much the lightest in 
colour. In September the tadpoles were 
tolerably numerous, and the little toads 
About 
the second week in October, both tadpoles 
and toads had disappeared from the quarry, 
and I failed to find a single specimen of 
either. 


were still issuing from the pools. 


The young natterjacks on leaving the 
pools, collect in clusters at the edge of the 
water and hide under the stones. Youthful 
natterjacks may be found about their natal 
haunts the summer and autumn through. 

The adult natterjack is generally seen in 
pairs dispersed over the sand, and more 
commonly by night. I have, however, often 
seen them on the heath in the full blaze of 
the summer sun; but a moonlight night is 
the best time to hunt the natterjack. No 
less than fifty-seven of these toads. were 
taken one moonlight evening on a heath in 
Surrey. 

During the day, most of the calamitas are 
quietly crouching under the clods and 
stones, and often in company. On one 
occasion I happened to raise a large flat 
stone lying on the heath, and to my surprise 
found seven full-sized natterjacks under 
it. These were crouching in burrows, 
horizontally winding under the stone, the 
burrows being similar in shape to the 
reptiles themselves. The latter on being 
disturbed began moving directly. A similar 
stone lying near, I ventured to raise it also, 
and was considerably astonished to find 
seven other natterjacks, but these were 
very small in comparison to the first 
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mentioned, being a little more than an inch 
in length. On another occasion, I found 
five large and one small natterjack under a 
stone, and when they were disturbed they 
began marching off as fast as possible, two 
in particular, running one after another 
towards the pools which they entered, and 
sitting with their heads poked above the 
surface. 


The natterjack is a great traveller, and in 
its perigrinations will surmount any reason- 
able obstacle, it being a good climber. 


This toad has been known to feign death 


when in danger, and is said to give out ‘a 
strong sulphury odour” when in a state of 
excitement. Of the truth of this latter 
statement I cannot speak from personal 


knowledge, the reason, perhaps, being that 


I have never irritated the poor creatures 
sufficiently to cause them to give out the 
odour. 

The food of the natterjack consists of 
insects. In confinement it will eat strips of 
raw meat, probably mistaking them for 
worms; andin the ninth volume of Science 
Gossip, an anecdote is related of a natterjack 
in a fernery, which gulped down a snake 
eight inches in length, thus proving the 
reptile to be of a very voracious disposition. 


The vocal powers of the natterjack are by 
no means limited. It seems to have two 
notes, one a hoarse croak or rather a cvawk ! 
cvawk ! crawk! heard during the evening, 
and at the approach of rain; and the other 
a succession of short notes, cuk ! cuk! cuk! 
heard principally when the creature is 
alarmed or suddenly disturbed. I remember 
finding a good-sized natterjack, crouching 
in an exposed burrow, under a stone, and at 
the same time heard a curious croaking, 
but where it came from I could not tell. 
It seemed to be of a ventriloquial character, 
now sounding close by, and then a little 
distance off. At length I found it proceeded 
from another natterjack, which was buried 


an inch or two behind the other, and com- 


pletely hid from view. I quickly unearthed 
him, when off he ran, uttering his singular 
croak. In the evenings of May and June, 
when engaged in breeding, the hoarse croak- 
ing of a colony of natterjacks is by no 
means one of the most pleasing of country 
sounds. On still nights this rural concert 
may be heard a long distance away. 


Of the hybernation of the natterjack I 


‘know nothing, but should think it similar 


to that of the other batrachia; when it first 
appears it is generally a poor, dull, lethargic 


reptile. 


The natterjack when full grown is rather 
under three inches in length. Its skin like 
that of the common species is covered with 
pimples and warts, which are of a reddish 
colour. The colour above is olive or green- 
ish, and having a bright yellow line down 
the middle of the back. The underside is 
whitish, spotted with black, and the legs 
and thighs are barred with thesame. The 
eye, as I have noted in certain light, is of a 
brilliant ruby-red. The natterjack seldom 
varies in colour, I once met with one, how- 
ever, on the heath so often referred to, of a 
very dark colour, indeed almost black. The 
sulphur-coloured line down the back, which 
as far as I know is always present, easily 
distinguishes the natterjack from every 
other British reptile. 


INSECTS FEEDING ON STITCHWORT.—The | ~ 
only insects I know whose larve feed on ||“ 


stitchwort are :— 


Gel. tricolovella, b. of April. 

Col. solitaviella, h. May. 

Gel. fraterniella, May (shoots of Uliginosus). 

Gel. maculea, May, e. (shoots and seeds of 
Holostea).—S. L. M, 
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Cow Parsnip 
Colt’s-foot (33) 


: Butter-burr 


Hound’s Tongue 
Willow Herb (65, 69, 96) 
Spindle-tree 

Red Robins 


Ivy (85), young shoots 
Ivy (84), young shoots 
Service-tree (74) 


_ Mountain Ash 
' Guelder Rose (leaves curled and distorted) 


Ragwort (102) 


_ Sorrel (65, 90) 


| 
i 


Curled Dock (89, 65) 


Aphides and 


their Food Plants. 


FOOD PLANTS. 


Spear Thistle (37,95), flower-heads 


| Spotted Persicaria (4, 8, 
_ Marsh Milk-Parsley 

. Borage 

| Foxglove 

Stalks of Broad Beans; 


T4, 39) 


flower-heads of 


Garden Rhubarb; Turnips, Garden 


Marigold, and many 
plants 

 Laburnum 

Broad- leaved Orache 


Musk Thistle 
| Sea Chamomile 
Common Feverfew 


Daisy (ray florets) 


Everlasting Flower 
‘Ragwort (88) 
\Forget-me-not 


| 


{ 


other cultivated 


“Stonecrop (on the flowering stalks) 
| Red Poppy 
| Spear Thistle (37, 90) 


Broad-leaved Willow-herb 
-Small-flowered Willow-herb (65, 82, 69) 
Elder-tree (100), under the leaves 
'Crab- apple (67, 78, 146), rolls and distorts the leaves 


'Elder-tree (97), on the young Syoots 
|Cinerarias (13), in greenhouses 


Heracleum Sphondylium 
Tussilago Farfara 
Petasites vulgaris 
Cynoglossum officinale 
Epilobium montanum 
Huonymus europeus 
Lychnis Viscaria, diurna 
and vespertina 
Hedera Helix 
Hedera Helix 
Pyrus torminalis 
Pyrus Aucuparia 
Virburnum Opulus 
Senecio Jacobea 
ftumex acetosa 
Rumex crispus 
Carduus lanceolatus 
Polygonum Persicaria 
Peucedanum palustre 
Borago officinalis 
Digitalis purpurea 


Cytisus Laburnum 
Atriplex latifolia 
Sedum, several species 
Papaver Rheas 
Carduus lanceolatus 
Carduus nutans 
Anthemis maritima 
Pyrethrum Parthenium 
Epilobium montanum 
Epilobium parviflorum 
Sambucus nigra 


Bellis perennis 
Sambucus nigra 


Acroclinium roseum 
Senecio Jacobea 
Myosotis, several species 


79+ 
80. 
SI. 


82. 
83. 
84. 


85. 
86. 


87. 
88. 
89. 
go. 


gl. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 


96. 


97- 
98. 
99. 
100. 
IOI. 
TLO2, 
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APHIDES. 


HIERACII. 
FARFARE. 
PETASITIDIS. 
” 
EPILOBII. 
EUONYMI. 
LycHNIDIS. 


” 
” 
HEDER&. 
AUCUPARIZ. 
” 
VIBURNI. 
JACOBA2. 
ACETOS&. 
RuMIcIis. 


LABURNI. 
ATRIPLICIS, 
SEDI. 
PAPAVERIS. 
CARDUI. 

” 

” 
INSTABILIS 

” 

” 
SAMBUCARIA. 
JENA, 
BELLIS. 
SAMBUCI, 
OPIMA, 
MyosortIpIs, 


” 
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Aphides and their Food Plants. 


FOOD PLANTS. APHIDES. 


Peach (78) and Nectarine (104) trees, caus- 


ing the leaves to curl and drop 103. AMYGDALI. 


HYALOPTERUS 
Plums (78, 116) both wild and cultivated, 
- Peach (78, 103), Nectarine (103), also 
Sloe, Blackthorn (38), forming hoary 
masses under the leaves Prunus communis 104. PRUNI. 
Reed Arundo Phragmites 105. ARUNDINIS. 
Moss Rose (1, 25) Rosa centifelia 106. DILINEATUS. 
Columbine (65) Aquilegia vulgaris 107. TRIRHODA, ) 
Bladder Campion (within the capsules) Silene inflata 108. MELANOCEPHA- 
LUS. 
Hare’s-tail Cotton-grass | Eriophorum vaginatum | 109. ERIOPHORI. 
CHAITOPHORUS 
Maple (44) Acer Pseudo-platanus 110, ACERIS, 
Sycamore (41, 44, 100) », platanoides ” 
Field Maple »» Ccampestre 1" 
Montpelier Maple »» monspessulanum " 
Small-flowered Horse-chesnut Aisculus parviflora " 


Great Sallow (54, 58, 70, 113, 114, 117,137) Salix caprea III. SALICIVORUS. 


Black Poplar (116), raising blisters under 


the leaves Populus nigra I12, LEUCOMELAS. 
Great Sallow (54, 58, 70, 111, 114, 117, 137), 

under sides of the leaves Salix caprea 113. CAPREZ. 
Willow twigs (54, 58, 70, 111, 113, 137) Salia, several species 114, PoPULEUS. 
Lombardy Poplar Populus dilatata " 
Birch (120, 121, 123) Betula alba 115. BETULA. 


White and Black Poplars (112), also young 


shoots of the garden plum (78, 104) Populus alba and nigra. | 116. PoPutt. 
PTEROCOMMA 
Willow twigs (54, 58, 70, 111, 113, 114,137) Salix, several species 117. PILOSA. 
Mugwort (29), blistering and distorting CYRPTOSIPHUM 
the leaves Artemisia vulgaris 118, ARTEMISIZ. 
BRACHYCOLUS 
Star-wort Stellaria Holostea I1g. STELLARIA. 
Creeping Soft-grass Holcus mollis 
Water-worts Elatine hexandra and 
Hydropiper 
Water Chickweed Cerastium aquaticum 


—_—————_ Se 
a 

~- - - 

sal - - 


(103). Very bug-like in form. 


t not rare but local. 
recorded as visitors. 
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BRITISH BIRDS, 


THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mostey. 
Genus VIII. 


MoTAaciLLa,—A Wagtail. 

This genus is characterised by the great 
length of tail, being as long, and in some 
species even longer than the rest of the 
body. In the wings the first and second 
quill feathers are nearly of equal length, 


Motacilla Linn. 


| and then gradually becoming shorter down 


to the eighth. The legsare rather long and 
slender; the bill of moderate 
length, and with a distinct angular ridge 
down the centre of the upper mandible. 

In habits they are fond of the immediate 


slender, 


vicinity of water, and are constantly in 


motion, their movements being performed 


_ by running and walking, and not by hopping 


or jumping, as in the case of many other 
small birds, and seldom perching. They 


have also the peculiar habit of moving the 


tail up and down, more especially when 


_ they first alight, which habit has doubtless 


given them their popular name of Wagtail. 


| They differ considerably in their summer 


and winter plumage. 

Their food consists of insects. 

The nest is either placed upon the ground, 
or on the ledge crevice or rock, or simi- 
lar situation. 

The eggs of the British species are of two 


_ kinds, either white with lead colour spots, 
or straw colour with olive spots, 
obscure, and almost or entirely burying the 
- ground colour. 


very 


We have three species native of this 


country, one black and white, and two 


yellow, two of them common, and the other 
Three others are 


57. PIED WAGTAIL. 
Motacilla Yarellii, Gould. 


YARRELLU.—In honour of Mr. Yarrell. 


NATURALIST. 1 eee 


Size.—Length nearly 7} inches; Ex- 
panse rz inches. 


Plumage.—The adult male in summer 
has the bill black. Eyes dark brown; 
forehead white, the white extending over 
and under the eye down each side of the 
neck as far as the shoulders. Nape, back 
of neck and back black; in some specimens, 
probably old male birds, the centre of the 
back is slaty grey. Wings sooty black, the 
edges of the secondaries, greater and lesser 
wing coverts broadly margined with white. 
Outer tail coverts margined on the outer 
edge with white. Tail, centre black, the 
two outer feathers white, except a portion 
of the inner web. Throat and breast black, 
belly white, slaty grey atthesides. Thighs 
sooty black, legs black. Under tail coverts 
white. 

IN WINTER the black on the throat dis- 
appears, and the part becomes white, leav- 
ing a black crescent across the breast, the 
horns of which point upwards towards the 
eye. 

The FEMALE resembles the male, and 
passes through the samechanges of plumage. 

IMMATURE BIRDS are similar to the adult 
in winter, but the throat and sides of the 
neck are tinted with yellow. 


VARIETIES.—Some authors regard the 
White Wagtail (M. alba) as a form, or 
rather the type of this species, but it will be 
treated as distinct among the accidental 
visitors. The chief points of distinction are 
that in alba the white on the side of the 
neck joins that upon the breast, and the 
back islight bluish grey. Many specimens of 
Yarvellii have the back rather light, but the 
upper tail coverts are always black, while 
in alba they are bluish grey. Many very 
striking accidental varieties exist in collec- 
tions. Mr. F. Bond, F.Z.S. has one with 
the head entirely white, and another in 
which all the colours are very pale, killed 
near Lewes. Mr. J. Whitaker, F.Z.S. 
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has one specimen pure white, obtained at 
Leeds, and also two young ones pure white, 
taken from a nest in Nottinghamshire. 
Another white specimen is in the Preston 
Museum, and another in the same col- 
lection is coloured similar to fig.4. One 
(fig. 4.), in a collection of birds at Hudders- 
field, lately in the possession of Mr. Alfred 
Beaumont, has the colours indicated about 
the head by pale ashy brown, which 
gradually become paler and fainter towards 
the tail, which is nearly white. 


Note.—The note is a kind of ‘che- 
wick,’’ uttered frequently. both when the 
bird is on the ground, and also when it is 
on the wing; it has also a very pretty song, 
sometimes uttered on the ground, and some- 
times when perched in a tree or on a wall. 


Flight.—The flight is steady but un- 
dulating, rising by moving its wings, and 
falling by closing them, in graceful curves. 


Migration.—tThis species is partially 
migratory. Early in September those in 
the northern portion of the Island move 
more south, congregating chiefly upon the 
sea coast, a few only remaining in favour- 
ably sheltered places inland. Some, at 
least, of those which have bred in the 
southern counties cross the channel for the 
continent. They return to their breeding 
haunts at the end of February or early in 
March, and may generally be found in 
some numbers, following the husbandman 
as he ploughs the land intended for grain. 


Food.—Insects forma very large pro- 
portion of the food of this species. These 
are sought among pebbles and shingle by 
the side of streams or ponds, upon newly 
ploughed land, or sometimes upon the tops 
of houses or out-buildings, or upon grass 
lawns. It will also feed upon worms, small 
molluscs, small crustaceans, and the fry of 
freshwater fish. 

In CONFINEMENT one of these birds has 
been observed catching minnows from a 


Norway, 


small tank, and no doubt they will do the 
same in a state of nature. This bird has 
several times bred in the Fish House at the 
Zoological Gardens. 


Habitat.—This species is common in 
all parts of the British Isles, frequenting 
such places as those indicated above. 


AsBrRoAD.—The range of the Pied Wagtail 
seems somewhat limited. It is found in 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
France, Spain and Portugal, and has been 
met with in North Africa. The white 
Wagtail is the common bird upon the 
continent. 


Nest.—The nest is placedin a hole ina 
stone wali or rock, very often in the stone 
work of a bridge; sometimes on the top of 
a pollard willow; among heaps ofloose stones, 
or other similar situations. Sometimes 
very odd and peculiar situations are made 
choice of. One is mentioned in the Zoologist 
(p. 726) as having built its nest under a 
switch on the Ayrshire railway, at the 
Lochwinnock station, where trains passed 
almost every hour, within a few inches of 
the nest. It is rather a loose structure of 
grass, fibrous roots or moss, lined with a 
little wool or horse hair. The following 
interesting note is given by Mr. E. H. Rodd 
(Zool., Jan. 1878):—“A pair of wagtails 
did a thing this summer which I should 
imagine tobe unusual. They built in an 
old rick of faggots which had not been 
touched for two years, and reared a brood. 
Before the brood had left the nest, the old 
birds took possession of an old nest near by 
in the same rick, laid their eggs and reared 
a second brood, continuing to feed the first 
brood during the second operation of 
incubation. Before the second brood had 
flown off, the first had quitted the nest, and 
the old bird immediately returned to it, 
and, without deserting the second brood, 
proceeded to lay for a third time. There 
was every prospect of a third hatching, but 


—— 


_ whole genus. 
| darker along the ridge. 
_ whole of the upper parts as far as the tail 
_ coverts slaty grey, with the exception of a 

yellowish white line which runs over the 
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the bird was disturbed—one of the eggs 
broken in the nest—which caused it to be 
forsaken.” 


Eiggs.—From four to six eggs are laid ; 
which are white or greyish white, finely 
spotted with brown and grey, which vary in 
intensity, and sometimes form a zone round 
the large end. 


VaRIETIES.—Nearly white without spots. 


58.. GREY WAGTAIL. 
Motacilla sulphurea, Bectation. 
SULPHUREA—Sulphur coloured. 
Size.—Length, 7$in.; expanse, ro} in. 


Plumage.—The male in full breeding 
dress is perhaps the handsomest bird in the 
The bill is dusky brown, 
Eyes hazel. The 


eye. Wings very dark brown, primaries 


/ almost black, secondaries edged with white, 
and coverts slightly tipped with the same. 
' Tail coverts bright golden yellow. The 
(tail, which is unusually long, has the out- 
. side tail feathers white, the two next partly 
black on the inner web, the rest entirely 
‘black. A triangular black patch extends 
| from the base of the bill to the breast, 


Teaching on each side just below the ear 
_coverts; between the black and grey is a 
white line. All the rest of the under parts 

are bright golden yellow. Legs and toes 
| pale brown. 


| In Winter the black throat-patch dis- 
-appears, the part then being greyish-white ; 
_ the breast is yellowish-white, shading off to 
| golden yellow at the vent. 


THE FEMALE in summer never has the 


_ | throat as black as that of the male, but is 


dingy white, sometimes with a few black 
feathers; the other colours are also paler 


and less bright. In winter it resembles the 
male at the summer season. 


INMATURE Birps of the year are like the 
adult female in winter. 
VARIETIES.—None known to me. 


Note.—This bird is more silent than 
the Pied Wagtail, and the note is feebler 
and less distinct. 


Flight.—This resembles very much 
that of the last species, being only slightly 
quicker; in fact the same mode of flight 
seems to obtain throughout the genus. 


F'00od.—Insects, small 
like the last species. 

IN CONFINEMENT.—Does not bear con- 
finement very well, seldom living many 
months. 

Migration.—This species is partially 
migratory. Most of the birds leave their 
breeding quarters for the south in Septem- 
ber, and return again early in April, but 
those from the northern half of England do 
not cross the channel, but remain, for the 
most part, during winter in the southern 
counties. Some are found in the north of 
England during winter, but probably they 
are those which have migrated from a more 
northern portion of the Island. 


molluscs, &c., 


Habitat.—The favourite haunts of 
this species during the breeding time is 
among the mountain streams in the north 
of England, and southern portion of Scot- 
land, secluded and away from human habi- 
tations in such situations as those frequented 
by the Dipper; in fact both species are 
generally found together. 
mon in the north of Scotland and in Ireland, 
and in the south of England during summer 
it is rare. 

ABROAD it is found in many parts of 
Europe, rarer in the north; also in Madeira, 
India, Java, and Japan. Mr. Seebohm says 
it extends from the Atalantic to the Pacific, 
breeds through centraland southern Europe, 


It is less com- 
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also in Asia, as far south as Persia, Turk- 
estan, Cashmere, South Siberia, and Japan; 
resident in the Canaries, the Azores; win- 
ters in North Africa, Palestine, India, Cey- 
lon, the Andaman Islands, Java, Burmah, 
some of the Phillippian Islands, Formosa 
and China. 

Nest.—The nest of this species is al- 
ways placed near some mountanous stream, 
on shelves of a rock, or among loose stones. 
One sent me from Ireland has the outside 
composed entirely of fibrous roots, lined 
with horse-hair, a little wool and a few 
feathers. Sometimes moss is used in the 
construction. 


Eiggs.—The number varies from four 
to six. The ground colour is drabish or 
yellowish white, indistinctly blotched and 
spotted with pale ochre brown. 

VARIETIES.—I have never seen a variety. 


RED BLOOD DISCS: 


WHAT THEY ARE, WHERE THEY 
ARE BORN, AND WHERE THEY DIE. 


BY 'J.-W. WIiLviIAMs,, B.Sc., F.S.Sc. (Lond): 
President of the ‘Amateur Scientific 
Research Association.” 


IF you take a drop of frog’s blood and 
put it under a good microscope, numerous 
red discs or corpuscles will be presented to 
your view. These are about the ,,y, in. in 
diameter, but, as will be seen from the fol- 
lowing table compiled from the Sydenham 
edition of Hewson’s works, their size has 
no relation whatever to the size of the ani- 
mal from which they are taken. 


MAMMALS. 
Diameter. Diameter. 
WEATIAi2 Ss tae eee sso WO Stat ies xed 
Brown Baboon;7,;, Striped hyena..,.,, 


Spotted hyzena..z25) 
Lion 


Bates a. re 


Racoon cece eesgeD eesceeeceeazsas 
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AS 
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Diameter. Diameter. 
Doss 5. 45:0 bis ans aa aeee ase ahoz 
MNOS 65557455 (sy. NVEASE ot anda oe 
See ea 555 peices nay GIAMCr 5 sheer areta a 
Whale ye mets Shag eT eECIO Pere eee eestue 
H6rse-.. ss scones paloL . tee eciee tee 
Stag ........,¢,, Musk deer of Javaystss 

BIrDs. 
Eagle (ring-tailed) ,1,, Pigeon ...+..j373 
Raven 2220.00/5.%-s 047  ebeacock ae 
AWARE Go 65505053 Pitre’ CBI os 5 Bt se a 
Swallows tec pers ese Ilo) oe eee a Sasa 
COG Hi. sie Sher cet stoz Lurkey ....s05b23 
REPTILES. 

Green turtle....,3,, Lizard ....isss¢hss 
Land tortaise ..,35, Viper Rr EP 
AMPHIBIA. 

Erogz. >. + ees oe 1 uk) “ROA sane ea tige 
FIsH. 

Perch; seeee- Bee enone shoo 
Cai) Sosundec5e 52 jo Bel ht cals dike AOE 


with the 
exception of the Camelide, they are round 
the other 
verterbrates, oval, more or less flattened 


In all mamiferous animals, 


non-nucleated discs; in all 
from side to side, and possess a central 
nucleus. 
corpuscles look darker in the middle than 
at the sides when seen with a moderate 


Owing to this the mammalian 


magnifying power, or at a distant focus; 
but when the focus is brought nearer, the 
opposite obtains, the middle looking light 
and the edges dark. Some, too, appear to 
to be of different contour—shrunken or 
crenated—owing probably to pathological 
changes going on in the blood itself, and 
Gulliver has made the interesting discovery 
that in the corpuscles of the Mexican deer 
curious forms present themselves, some | 
being pointed and flattened at the ends, | 
while others become so contorted as to | 
resemble caraway seeds. Another curious | 
phenomenon worthy of notice is that they 
tend to unite together by their surfaces like | 


so many coins heaped on top of one another, | | 


and this appears to go on in the living body 
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when stasis of blood occurs (Quain’s Anato- 
my, vol. ii, p. 25). 

Each corpuscle is made up of stroma and 
hzmoglobin, the former composing the 
colourless and the latter the coloured 
_ portion. The hzmogiobin is readily soluble 
| in water, and may be separated from the 
blood by shaking it up with this liquid, the 
blood then loses its opaqueness and becomes 
_ of a transparent and laky tint. 
_ which constitutes the basis of the corpuscles 
_ is proteid in nature and is chiefly made up 
of globulin, lecithin, cholesterin and fats, 
| descriptions of which may be found in any 
work on Physiological Chemistry (Ralfe 
Gamgee, etc.) The colouring matter or 
hemoglobin on the other hand presents 


The stroma 


_ certain peculiarities which must be briefly 
noted here. 
_ hemoglobin or the hemoglobin of arterial 
blood, and reduced hzmoglobin or the 
_ hemoglobin of venous blood. The former 
which performs the great function in 
animal life of carrying oxygen to the tissues 
and restoring their vitality lost in doing the 
work they were specially designed to do— 
in muscle as contraction, in gland as secre- 
tion, etc.—is of exceedingly great chemical 
complexity. Its percentage composition is 
given by Dr. Gerald Yeo as :— 
AGA iosere oiciecsiv.c.e vie cine 53° O5 


It exists in two forms—oxy- 


ERYVACOPREM: 5 «cia. acc-cjels an 067,32 
PERRO SED obo -0:e-509. v10\0 00. oLO/T7 
EE a Oe ae 21°84 
ST ae er "39 
C0 sien Mensch cuaic'e "43 
Curious to remark, oxyhzmoglobin, al- 


though consisting in part of a colloidal 
| ) substance, when removed from the stroma, 
crystallizes in almost all vertebrates, the 
“crystals occurring in the blood of man as 
| four-sided prisms or rhombohedral tablets, 
in the squirrel as hexagonal plates, in the 
| | guinea-pig as tetrahedrons, and in the ham- 
_ ster as short rhombohedrons. Crystalliza- 


th a : - : 
_ tion occurs sooner in some animals than in 


| 
| 
} 
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others, as may be seen by the following 
table :— 

Very dificult—Calf, pig, pigeon, sheep, 

cow, frog. 

Dificult.—Man, ape, rabbit. 

Easy.—Cat, dog, mouse, horse. 

Very easy.—Rat, guinea-pig. 

Examined with the spectroscope, oxy- 
hemoglobin will be found to present two 
absorption bands between the lines D and 
E of Frauenhofer’s lines, occupying the 
position of the orange and yellow portions 
of the solar spectrum. If the oxygen be 
removed from the oxy-hzemoglobin by the 
influence of a vacuum, and so becoming 
reduced hzmoglobin, the double absorption 
band is replaced by a single band with ill- 
defined edges situated opposite the interval 
between them. Hzmatin, or the colouring 
principle of hzemoglobin, in its turn appears 
from recent research to be composed of 
complex proximate principles; and although 
we are still partly in the dark concerning 
their physical properties, their names and 
chemical composition may be notified here: 
they are— 


Methzemoglobin...... Unknown 
Oxy-hematin ........Cs6; H,, Nz Fe, Oro 
Hzmochromogen ....C,, H,, N; Fe, O, 
Heematoporphyrin....C,, H,, N, O,, 
Ptaeimatolim aes ints eialel ois Cre j,aN 30; 
Eigematoidin) 1). dec. Ceo rtlearN 10 


Having thus considered the microscopic 
and chemical peculiarities of the red blood 
corpuscles, let us pass on now to the ques- 
tion of their birthplace and their graveyard. 
This has long haunted the minds of physi- 
ologists, and many theories have been ad- 
vanced and speculations created to explain 
the manner in which they are formed; and 
afterwards, when they have run their course 
of function in carrying oxygen to the tissues, 
disintegrated: but we are still living in the 
reign of theory. In the ‘early embryo, 
microscopic examination have shown them 
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to be derived from the middle germinal 
layer (mesoblast) of the blastoderm, which, 
consisting at first of colourless nucleated 
cells, become differentiated, losing their 
nucleus and developing pigment in their 
interior. Inthe adult, matters are at vari- 
ance, one observer believing one thing and 
another another. There seems, from the 
observations of various authors, to be four 
chief sources :— 


(1) From the white corpuscles. 

(2) In the marrow of bone. 

(3) In the spleen (?). 

(4) From the c@rpuscles of Zimmermann. 
The red medulla of bone appears to be 
accepted by the best authorities to be the 
most probable birthplace of the red corpus- 
cles, as transitional forms between them 
and the marrow cells have been described 
by Neumann, Bizzozero and Schafer. ‘‘The 
marrow cells, which are very like large pale 
blood-corpuscles, but with a less granular 
protoplasm and a larger, more distinct 
nucleus, acquire a reddish tinge in conse- 
quence of the formation of hemoglobin in 
the protoplasm. The colour becomes grad- 
ually more pronounced, and soon it is found 
that it is confined to a part only of the pro- 
toplasm. Presently the coloured protoplasm 
graduaily becomes separated from the rest 
of the cell, and forms a red corpuscle, which 
is at first cup-shaped, but afterwards be- 
comes moulded in the circulation to form a 
bi-concave disc."’ (Schafer on Quains Anato- 
my.) The spleen, until lately, was thought to 
form the red corpuscles, but this has been 
supplanted by the view of Holliker, who has 
conclusively shown that large numbers of 
these bodies can be seen in various stages of 
disintegration. The red medulla of bone 
then, as far as our researches have as yet 
taken us, seems to be the probable birth- 
place of the red corpuscles, and the spleen 
their graveyard. 


Middlesex Hospital. W. 
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By ALBERT Hi. WaTERS, B.A. 
VIVARIA. 


REPTILE Vivaria.—Some kinds of rep- 
tiles do very well in a fern case, but I think 
a shallow box, with a glass lid to it, is the 
most convenient for feeding purposes, and 
the broader it is the better. For lizards the 
ends should be of wire gauze or perforated 
zinc, and the bottom should be covered 
about an inch deep with fine sand, and a 
little moss may be introduced with advan- 
tage. Smooth newts (Lophinus punctatus) 
may be kept ina fern case, as they likea 
humid atmosphere, but a broad and shallow 
box is best for them also. This should have 
a slate bottom and glass sides, the edges of 
which are cemented with white lead, red 
lead, and litharge; the glass meed not be 
thick, as it is not intended to hold water. 


INSECT VAVARIA.—Butterflies and moths 
require abundance of air, and they soon die if 
this be denied them. An arrangement simi- 
lar toa larva breeding cage with gauze on 
all sides would suit them best, but as, of 
course, we wish to see them plainly, glass 
cannot be dispensed with; the vivarium 
therefore must be so constructed that, al- 
though glass be largely used, a free circu- 
lation of air may take place. This, how- 
ever, is easy. Imagine a wide fern case 
with the back and front of glass, with the 
exception of six inches, or so of the lower 
part, and the sides and top of wire gauze: 
and the portion of the back and front just 
mentioned (namely about six inches of it), 
of perforated zinc, in which is one or more 
doors for convenience of introducing insects, 
&c., and you have an arrangement such as 
will answer admirably. The front pane of 
glass should be set ina frame, with hinges 
and catch, so that it may be opened when 
required, to place inside vases of flowers, 
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| growing plants in pots, or freshly cut sods 


of clover in blossom. I do not, however, 
recommend much foliage, as the butterflies 
and moths soon knock their wings to pieces 
fluttering amongst it. A small saucer con- 


- taining sugar and water, and covered with 


perforated zinc, is best for feeding purposes, 


_ but flowers may be introduced by those who 


_ vase can be purchased for a few pence. 
_ choosing one, see that it is perfectly straight 


study effect. 


AQUARIA 
FRESHWATER AQUARIUM (Continued) —Fo, 
young naturalists I decidedly recommend 


| the vase, or inverted propagating glass, 
‘both for this and the marine aquarium. 


Tanks are such expensive things that their 
cost places them out of the reach of youth- 
ful zoologists with a limited amount of 
pocket money, while, on the other hand, a 
In 


from the edge to the point where it is roun- 
ded. Get it as wide as possible in propor- 


tion to its depth, and, of course, you will 
take care to see that it is free from flaws 
_ and air bubbles. I cannot speak favourably 
_ of the globe-shaped abominations in which 


many people compel gold-fish to pass a 
miserable existence, and, if you think of 
starting an aquarium in one, the best advice 


_Ican give you is—Don’'t ! 


Although I recommend vases, yet if any 


of my readers desire to construct a tank 
they will find a cement composed of white 
‘lead, red lead, and litharge answer well. 
_ After it is made it must be put aside for a 
month or two to get thoroughly dry, and 
_the cement should then be covered with 
_ pitch, as should also the bottom of the tank. 
_ The fish should not be placed in for some 


months, and in this interval the tank should 


_ be repeatedly filled with water and as often 
- emptied. 


An aquarium that will be found to answer 


well can be comparatively cheaply construc- 
_ ted with three sides and the bottom of wood 
\ and the front of glass, 
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Whether it be a vase or a tank the bottom 
should be covered with fine, well-washed 
sand, in which neither calcareous nor ferru- 
ginous particles occur. I have already (page 
I1g) given hints for the arrangement of the 
rockwork. In the sandy stratum just men- 
tioned Anacharis and Valisnevia may be 
planted, and, if your aquarium be a large 
one, some Potamogeton and a small rush or 
two will have a very effective appearance. 
If possible, the water should be taken from 
a clear river or running stream; and when 
the aquarium is once made up and filled, it 
should not be disturbed except for very 
urgent reasons. To enumerate all the fish 
suitable for an aquarium wou'd take too 
much space. Prussian carp do well and do 
not require much attention. Gold-fish are 
easy to keep in a well-ordered aquarium, 
but they require to be carefully protected 
from cold. Minnows too present no diffi- 
culty. Bleak live well through the winter, 
but they are very apt to die when the 
breeding season approaches, and, indeed, all 
fish are delicate at that time. Sticklebacks 
are very hardy, and so bold and familiar in 
their ways that they are sure to be favourites 
with all. The only drawback is, they fight 
so furiously that it is impossible to safely 
keep them together. The best plan is to 
keep them in separate vases by themselves. 
Scraped meat, or small worms, is the best 
food for this, as of most fishes. 

It is advisable to keep the various kinds 
of fresh-water mollusca, as Limnea, Paludina, 
Planorbis, Cyclas cornea, Anodonta cygnea, and 
Unio pictorum in special vases. Fish will 
not only pull them about and kill them, but 
they will also eat the spawn and young. 
Fresh-water shrimps (Gammarus pulex) and 
that abundant crustacean, Asellus aquaticus, 
may be kept with them, and will not 
only make the aquarium look lively, 
but will be useful as scavengers also, 
and will soon devour any unnoticed dead 
mollusc, 
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LARVA OF BRITISH 
MACRO-LEPIDOPTERA. 


By G. C. BIGNELL, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 


For more than twenty years our lamen- 
ted brother entomologist, William Buckler, 
worked assidiously at portraying the British 
larve. Many of his figures I have had the 
pleasure of seeing; but strangers who did 
not know him, when I say he was by pro- 
fession a portraft-painter, will be able to 
understand how it is that his drawings are 
so very life-like: they place every drawing 
of larve that I have seen attempted com- 
pletely in the shade, when compared with 
his beautiful productions. These have 
since his death, been purchased by the Ray 
Society: they consist of about 4,500 figures, 
and there are also four vols. of original M.S. 
The Rev. J. Hellins, who has also 
about 1,800 of his drawings and sketches 


notes. 


fsome are only portions, such as a segment 
or a particular part that was necessary to 
enlarge for better description), has, in ac- 
cordance with the understanding which 
existed between him and Mr. Buckler, and 
with a view of making the work, which is 
proposed to be published, thoroughly com- 
plete, placed the whole of them at the dis- 
posal of the Society; and from the whole 
amount of these drawings, some of which 
are in duplicate, no doubt will be selected 
the choicest for publication. The volumes 
that have already been issued by the Scciety 
are of first-class description: this I think is 
a sufficient guarantee that the forthcoming 
work will be the best of the sort ever offered 
to the entomological world; it is expected 
to be completed in four yearly vols. 

I must, however, remind our readers that 
they will not be able to purchase this book 
through their bookseller. In order to 
obtain it, it will be necessary to join the 
Ray Society, which can be done by com- 


municating with the Secretary, the Rev. T. 


Wiltshire, 25, Granville Park, Lewisham, 
London S.E. The annual contribution is a 
Guinea; P.O. or. cheque for that amount 
should be sent, with full name and address, 
and while the annual subscription is con- 
tinued, every subscriber will get the full 
benefit of the works published by the 
Soeiety for the year. Only a limited number 
will be published, and those who do not sub- 
scribe for the year of publication will stand 
avery great chance of being disappointed, 
should they join afterwards for the purpose 
of obtaining this invaluable work. My 
advice to all who may read this, and wish 
to avail themselves of this prize—and there 
is not the slightest doubt it will be a prize 
for any entomologist in the next generation 
—is to join the Ray Society without delay, 


and continue an annual subscriber to this 


very useful society, and I am quite sure they 
will never have cause to regretit. In the 
works already issued no pains or expense 
have been spared to make them perfect, 
only first class artists and painters have 
been employed, and to possess a vol. issued 
by this society is ‘to possess a thing of 
beauty. which is a joy for ever.” 


If any words of mine can give emphasis to 
the above communication I would desire 
to add them here. Mr. Buckler’s draw- 
ings are simply perfect, and I have never 
seen anything to approach them. For 
several years nearly all the leading Ento- 
mologists have made it a first duty to send 
any larva to him that he had not already 
figured, while many of them made special 
efforts to obtain those he still wanted. 
Consequently he had figured nearly every 
Britsh larva, including many of exceptional 
rarity. Such an opportunity of obtaining 
reliable figures is not likely to occur 
again in the lifetime of the present 
generation, if ever, and those who can 
afford the subscription will never regret 
the outlay. —JoHn E. Ropson. 


—————— 
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RABBITS CLIMBING TREES. 
By F. E. Prescott DEcIE, 
On Thursday, March 13th, I walked from 


Oxford to Blenheim with a friend, and we 
were much amused by the behaviour of the 


| rabbits in the park at the latter place. 


Neither of us had ever before seen rabbits 
gifted with such extraordinary powers of 
climbing. Many instances of their arboreal 
tendencies came under our notice, but I will 
confine myself to the first and most striking 
one. 

We had not been in the park long, when 
we observed three rabbits feeding under an 
oak. The oak was a fine old tree, but had 
seen its best days, and the trunk was a mere 
shell at the bottom, and was more or less 
hollow all the way up. It grew toa height 
of about nine feet, at an angle of from 45° 
to 50°, and turning perpendicularly upwards 
for some three feet or more it forked out 
into wide branches, two or three of which 
spread out horizontally for some ten feet 
before they inclined upwards. When we 
were at a distance of about fifty yards from 
the rabbits one of them saw us and immedi- 
ately made forthe tree. Up he went with 
the greatest ease, unchecked even by the 
perpendicular portion, and running across 
the broad top bolted into a hole about 18 
inches down the other side. In the mean- 
time, the other rabbits had taken fright and 
went up the tree too, they however, went up 
inside and not outside as the first had done. 
My friend on seeing the rabbits behave in 
this cnrious fashion, promptly threw away 
his stick and went up the tree after them. 
We then set to work to examine the tree 
carefully, and made out that the rabbits 
must have run up and down the outside of 
it frequently, for the bark had in places 
been worn quite smooth by their feet. This, 
however, was not all, but a more extraordi- 
nary fact still remains to be mentioned. 
They evidently ran out several feet on the 
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broad horizontal boughs, for here again 
they had worn the bark smooth, and, more- 
over, they had nibbled the young twigs off 
quite short with their sharp teeth. Whether 
the rabbits lived in the hollow part of the 
tree, or whether they merely used it as an 
occasional hiding-place, we could not be 
sure; but we inclined to the latter opinion, 
for there were several burrows at the foot 
of the tree, and the position in which we 
found one of the rabbits, at a height of 
about five feet from the ground, appeared 
extremely uncomfortable. I have heard 
tales at various times of rabbits living in, or 
running up, trees; but the stories have been 
so vague and indefinite that I am inclined 
to think that such a well-marked case as 
this does not often occur. 


MY LIBRARY. 
III. 


BRITISH AND GARDEN BOTANY, BY 
LEO. H. GRINDON. 


When these papers were begun we intend- 
ed to give at frequent intervals, an account 
of the most useful books for beginners, and 
those most interesting to the general reader. 
Other things intervened and our purpose 
was lost sight of. We resume the papers 
now and will continue them occasionally. 

Grindon’s Botany is not one of the 
standard manuals for students, nor do we 
recommend it as superior, or indeed equal 
to such books as Hooker's Students Flora, or 
Babington's Manual. But it is a pleasant 
useful book for a beginner, and contains all 
that he can require. A previous knowledge of 
the rudiments of botany is needed before such 
books as those we name above can be under- 
stood. ‘This is intended for the use of those 
‘‘ who take an interest in plants and flowers, 
whether wild or growing in gardens, and 
who are wishful to acquire a knowledge of 
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such portions of botanical science as are 
useful, agreeable, and easily at command, 
though without leisure to study botany in 
its minute details.’ Carrying out this idea 
the contents are so arranged as to be easily 
mastered. It commences with an introduc- 
tion, containing everything necessary for the 
understanding of the growth of plants, their 
various parts, mode of reproduction, &c., 
€&c. This is illustrated with nearly 100 
figures, and the beginner who has mastered 
the introduction has got over the greatest 
difficulty. 

The second important part of the book is 
an artificial key to enable any to find the 
family to which a plant belongs, without 
much botanical knowledge. This is done 
by means of a table in the manner of those 
in Stainton’s Manual, previously spoken of. 
To us it always seemed that the table was 
so inordinately lengthy that it would be 
more trouble to find a plant by its use, 
than to acquire the necessary botanical 
knowledge to enable it to be dispersed with. 
There are ten or twelve pages of it, and only 
those who have used such things can under- 
stand the difficulty of going through so 
very lengthy a tabulation. 

Following this, we have the more im- 
portant part of the book. This professes to 
have the families arranged in the “ Natural 
Order.’’ What is the Natural Order will 
always be a matter of individual opinion, 
but we have no fault to find with that of 
Mr. Grindon’s. All the families are 
described whether there are any British 
representations of them or not, and where 
there are British species the matter is 
arranged in four parts. First there is a 
general description of the family, and of the 
number of species, &c. Thisis followed by 
an artificial key enabling those who have 
made out the family by the previous one, 
to follow up now till he can name the 
species. Then comes the English and 
scientific name, and a brief account of the 


Habitat and Distribution of the various 
species, their time of flowering, and a 
reference to any figures of the plant in 
British works on botany. Lastly we have 
an account of the various plants of the 
family that are cultivated in gardens, green- 
houses, &c. There the species are briefiy 
described in a popular way, and the scientific 
name of them given. Anyone with a 
smattering of the science can make out the 
cultivated plants by this, though it does not 
go into much detail. Garden varieties are 
also noticed, an occasional classical er other 
quotation given, and any other matter likely 
to be interesting is not omitted. 

Ferns, Horsetails, Mosses, Lichens, Fungi 
and Seaweeds are described, as well as 
flowering plants proper, but the species of 
the Ferns, Horsetails, Club Mosses and 
Pileworts only are described, of the Mosses, 
Liverworts, Lichens, Fungi, &c., &c., but a 
general account of the family ig given. 

Altogether we know of no book that con- 
tains so much matter, both popular and 
scientific, within a comparatively small 
compass as British and Garden Botany. It is 
written, apart from the tables in a pleasant 
readable style, which sometimes is quite 
poetical, thus speaking of the rarity of 
Lobelia uvens he says ‘‘ The progress of culti- 
vation appear likely soon to efface it, but the 
right onward furrow of a generous utility is 
better than the preservation of a thousand 
wild Lobelias.”’ Of the common dog rose 
(Rosa canina) he says ‘‘ In summer tossing out 
wreaths of pink and green, and making 
elastic flowery arches, there is probably no 
flower of the hedgerows, unless the sweet 
breathed honeysuckle, that gives more 
pleasureto the lover of simplenature. ‘The 
last rose’’ may have its pathos; the first is 
like the smile of a child; and when the bare 
and denuded twigs hoid up those beautiful 
clusters of scarlet berries, shaped like urns, 
that fortel the coming of winter, it is far less 
like decay than resurrection,” 
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LEPIDOPTERA, Plate 4. 


With this part we issue plate four of 


Lepidoptera, containing four more species | 
of the genus LitHocoLteTis and their 
_ transformations, as follows :— 


L, TRIFASCIELLA.—This species is common 


-and generally distributed in England, ap- 
_ pearing in May, August, and November. 


The larvee mines the underside of honey- 
suckle in April, July, and October. The 
imago is without the basal streak, and may 
be separated from Tristrigella by its redder 
colour, by the black borders and the light 


_fasciz, and dark blotch at anal angle. 


Compared with Scabiosacolella, it is paler and 


_ duller, and the black borders also serve to 
_ distinguish it from this species. 


L, EMBERIZEPENNELLA.—This has been 


_ found in many parts of England both north 


and south, and also in Scotland. It ison 
the wing in May and the second brood in 
August. The larva mines the underside of 
the leaves of honeysuckle in July and 
September, preferring those which grow in 


sheltered situations. It is very distinct 


from the honeysuckle feeder mentioned 


- ober. 


above. 


L, ALNIFOLIELLA.—The moth is on the 
wing in May and August, and the larva 
Should be looked for on the under side of 
the leaves of young alders in July and Oct- 
It is distinguished from Cvamerella 
and Tenelia by the dark line from the base; 


from Heegeriella by the greater distance be- 
tween the second and third dorsal spots, 
and by the rounder apical black spot. 


L. STETTINELLA.—Has been found in 


' several parts of England and Scotland, the 
Moth appearing in May and August, and 
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the larva in July and October, on the upper 
side of leaves of young alders. From Nicel- 
lella it may be known by the shorter basal 
streak, and from Kleemanella by having a 
third costal spot. 


AN ANNUAL GATHERING. 


Several of those who visited the Cheshire 
Sandhills last Whit Monday have written 
us respecting a gathering for the present 
year. Bank holiday Monday, August 4th, 
appears to be the date preferred, but none 
of our correspondents have suggested a 
suitable locality.° Last year we made the 
selection, but would prefer our readers 
doing so this time. The requirements make 
it perhaps rather difficult to fix upon a 
place, but we must take that which offers 
the greatest advantages. The best place 
would be one fairly central and easily acces- 
sible, affording train facilities from most 
places. It should be tolerably well known 
and likely to yield fair results. It is quite 
true that the outing itself, the meeting per- 
sonally with those previously known only 
by name, and the opportunity of seeing a 
few rarities or good varieties, may be 
sufficient inducements for many, still there 
is a pleasure in taking something for the 
first time, something our collection lacked, 
something that in after years will remind us 
of the days of pleasure. 

Will those of our correspondents who 
have any suggestions to make, kindly com- 
municate early in the present month, and 
we will endeavour to make more definite 
announcements in our next issue. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


INSECTS. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 
CAPTURES ON TYNESIDE.—Before the en- 
tomological season fairly commences, I send 
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a few notes on the ‘season of 1883:—On 
visiting Gibside on a nesting expedition on 
April 8,1 found @. flavicornis flying abun- 
dantly in the sun among the trees of a young 
plantation composed mostly of birch. I 
found also a number at rest on the trunks 
and twigs of the birches. Ona later visit 
about the middle of May, two or three 
specimens of Z. viretata were captured from 
the trunks of beeches; and at Thornley 
wood a fine specimen of WV. dict@a was 
picked up, also a single specimen of P, 
unguicula. Nothing of note was seen dur- 
ing the month of June with the exception of 
two or three specimens of H heparata. In 
the beginning of July I saw a fine specimen 


of Aplecta herbida taken at sugar by a friend 
in Thornley wood. This is the first speci- 


men I have heard of being taken in the 
north. A specimen of A leporina was taken 
at the same time. I also captured two worn- 
out specimens of G@. papilionaria and three 
or four U. sambucata I also netted what I 
thought at the time a very small Albicillata, 
but which on examination proved to be a 
specimen of Mf. rubiginata another species 
which I had not previously taken. I also 
took a few @. populate in fine condition, 
whilst Pyraleata was abundant. I must not 
omit to mention the numbers of A. ulmata 
which occurred at Gibside during this month 
among elm. It was certainly the most 
abundant Geometra that I have seen for 
many years, as it literally occurred in hun- 
dreds on the underwood, lying with out- 
spread wings. During August I endeavoured 
to redeem my promise to you respecting 
Diluta, and after repeated visits I was forced 
to admit that I had either mistimed my 
visits or that sugar had lost its potency to 
attract them, as not a single specimen did I 
The only Noctua seen at sugar this 
I have omitted men- 


see. 
month was polyodon. 
tion in its place the numbers of P. V-awrum, 
P. iota, and P. chrysitis at flowers in the 
neighbourhood of Dunston, flying at dusk 
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in company. P. V-awrwm was certainly the 


commonest of the three, as on looking over 
my captures I found that V-awrum exactly 
numbered both the others put together, 
those two species being about equal in num- 
bers. The specimens of Jota appeared to 
be unusually large and rich-coloured. I 
think this is about the extent of my captures 
for 1883. During February, 1884, I have 
noticed A. lewcophearia abundant, P. pilo- 
saria at Thornley, and H. progemmaria at 
Dunston.—T. H. HeEDwortuH, Dunston, 
Gateshead. 


EARLY APPEARANCE OF BUTTERFLIES AT 
CAMBRIDGE.—The natural result of the ex- 
traordinarily mild winter has been the early 
appearance of insect life. Butterflies, for 
instance, were flying about Cambridge at a 
time when usually frost and snow, or, at 
least, dull, cold weather are supreme. The 
brimstone butterfly (Gonepteryx rhamni) was 
the earliest to wake up, and it was flying 
about ere January was very far advanced. 
The peacock butterfly (Vanessa Io) put in 
an appearance the third week in February, 
and I saw the small tortoise-shell (Vanessa 
uvtice) and the small white (Pieris vape) 
disporting themselves merrily in the bright 
sunshine as if they thought summer had 
come, the former in the first week in March 
and the latter nearer the end of the month. 
Pieris brassice is plentiful to-day —ALBERT 
H. WatTERS, April 8, 1884. 


When we consider the exceptional mild- 
ness of the past winter, one could scarcely 
be surprised to see plants floweriag and 
insects emerging long before their due, with 
the opening of spring. Plants especially I 
noticed as being in flower at most abnormal 
times, and respecting the birds, I have 


heard them singing most gaily since last Leh 


November. As therefore everything in the 
realm of nature was extremely forward, I 
naturally expected that I might be able to 

go‘ sallowing’”’ at least a fortnight earlier 
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than usual, and it may be presumed I was 
In February I noticed 
several sprays of ‘‘palm”’ in full bloom, and 
ere March had favoured us with a week of 
_ warm sunshine, almost every shrub in the 
_ district was laden with a most abundant 
crop of beautifully yellow catkins. On the 
. first suitable night, regaled with the necessary 
paraphernalia, I accordingly set out for the 
| nearest group of sallows. On the first 
evening I laboured long and labouriously, 
_ but got nothing but one very seedy Satellita 
_ and several Progemmaria. 
/ was too early for the freshly bred noctuz, I 
_ laid aside my ‘chattels’ and waited most 
_ patiently for afew days. 
- to the bloom was about a week later, and 
this time and afterwards I was rewarded 
» with moderate returns for my trouble. The 
- results, however, were not quite equal to my 
- expectations, for instead of hundreds of 
- insects falling into the sheet, as some writers 
_ tell us, I worked for nearly a month and my 
_ whole captures did not reach a century, but 
this I think is easily accounted for, by 
_ remembering that the sallows, both male 
_ and female, are very abundant and widely 

distributed here, and so moths are more 
_ thinly spread than iftheir carousing grounds 
_ were more limited. Appended is the whole 
_ of the lepidoptera I took at sallows in March 
and April :— 

T.gothica, Rubricosa, Cruda, Munda, Gracilis, 
H. Progemmaria, Leucophearia, Rupicapraria, 
_ A. esculavia, A.badiata, S.Illunaria, S. satellita, 
C. vaccinni and V.Io. I noticed that ‘' bats’’ 
too were most abundant about the shrubs, 
ofcourse they were after the insects, not 
the nectar.—WILLIAM P. ELtis, Enfield 
Chase, Middlesex. 


not disappointed. 


Presuming that I 


My next emergence 


BOTANY. 


SCARLET Funci1.—The enclosed beautiful 
» scarlet, cup-shaped fungus is found in damp 
» woody places in Devonshire, a favourite 


locality being Chambercombe Wood, near 
Ilfracombe. They are rather scarce, but 
may be found on the dead wood and attach- 
ed to decayed twigs, often hidden by moss 
and fallen leaves. Please say what the fun- 


gus is.—M. C. HENDERSON. 


The scarlet fungus is Peziza coccinea. It is 
recorded from Shropshire, Herefordshire, 
Wilts, Kent, and Yorkshire; I have also 
seen it here (Durham), but not often. 
There are Pezizas of almost all colours, 
generally very brilliant.—J. E. R. 


REPLIES. 


LARV# OF G. ILIcIFOLIA.—In the first 
volume of the Entomologists’ Monthly Mag- 
azine, p. 121, I find the following descrip- 
tion of this larva, which will perhaps answer 
Miss Prescott-Decie’s purpose better than 
that quoted from Stainton’s Manual. | 


‘Length 1” 9"’. Head and body hairy 
Cream-coloured, dusted with black. Hairs 
on back dark, short; on sides in long, white 
fascicles (a few darker interspersed) curving 
downwards. Head pale drab, the black 
atoms on it in longitudinal bands. On the 
second segment, a reddish blotch, bordered 
with black atoms; a series of markings 
something like the ace of clubs down the 
centre of the back, embracing the dorsal 
line, formed of thicker black atoms, blackest 
on the fourth segment, into which run lateral 
stripes of black atoms, from each black 
spiracle directed backwards. An indistinct 
spiracular line of black atoms. Legs red- 
dish with black spots; claspers the colour 
of the body, with a black stripe on the upper 
surface, orange underneath. Along the vent- 
ral line a chain of black spots, very large 
and conspicuous, from the commencement 
of the claspers to the anal segment, gradu- 
ally smaller towards the head.” 

This larva was sickly when taken, but the 
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skin was submitted to Mr. Buckler, who 
said, ‘The larva-skin which I return you 
is undoubtedly that of G. ilicifolia.”—JouN 
E. Rosson. 


EXCHANGE. 


DUuPLICATES.—WNeritina fluviatilis, Plan- 
orbis lacustris, Helix carthusiana, 4. caper- 
ata, v. ornata and major, H. ericetorum, v. 
alba and minor, Pupa secale, Vertigo pygmea, 
and a few Clausilia Rolphii. DESIDERATA.— 
Pisidium roseum, Limnea involuta, Geoma- 
lacus maculosus, Testacella haliotoidea, Zoni- 
tes purus, Helix lamellata, several Vertigos, 
Acme lineata, and numerous varieties. 
Accepted offers only answered.—C. H. 
Morris, School Hill, Lewes, Sussex. 


DUPLICATES.—Larve of M. art:mis. DeEs- 
IDERATA.—Larve or pupz of lepidoptera. 
—RuvuTH PrescoTT Deciz, Bockleton Court, 
Tenbury. 


ExcCHANGE.—Good skins of the Guillemot 
and Common Gull, for eggs, Lepidoptera 
or other skins—James Dixon, Alliance 
Street, Hartlepool. 


I want to borrow ‘' Bewick’s Land Birds,”’ 
small edition, with coloured plates, for a 
short time. I can lend in return ‘‘ Bates on 
the Amazone,” ‘Spring and Summer in 
Lapland,” ‘‘ Letters of Rusticus,”’ ‘‘ White’s 
Selborne," ‘‘ Waterton’s Wandering’s,’”’ &c. 
—S. L. Mostey. 


I have to thank Mrs. Hutchinson for seeds 
of several wild plants for distribution among 
scholars. I still want a further supply for 
the sake of variety, and also eggs of many 
species of lepidoptera, even the commonest, 
I will do my best in return if collectors will 
enclose their marked lists of lepidoptera, 
coleoptera, or birds eggs.—S. L. Mos.zy, 
Beaumont Park, Huddersfield. 


NATURALIST. 


— 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be sent to J. E. Rozson, 15, 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. LL. MosLuy Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


The next part of ‘‘ Varieties of British Lepi- 
doptera’’ will contain forms of Argennis, 
Vanessa, Satyrus, Polyommatus, and Ly- 
cena. I shall be glad to hear from any 
one possessing extreme varieties of these 
genera.—S. L. Mos.ey. 


jas. Drxon.—The daisy sent was a beauti- 
ful illustration of the abnormal state, known 
as ‘fasciation,’ the union together of a 
number of primary stems or branches intoa 
ribbon-like bundle, and either terminating 
in a multitude of small branches, or as in this 
case an increased number of perfect flowers. 
It has been noticed to occur in a great 
variety of plants, but is much more frequent 
Notably in 
the branches of the pines and firs, and is 
common in several of the Composita, as in 
dandelion, asters, Michaelmas daisy, and in 
the daisy. In certain plants it has become 
a confirmed habit, as in the cultivated 
cockscomb (Celosia) of gardens and green 
houses, which owes its merit as a florist’s 
flower to this abnormal state. The most 
plausible theory as to its spontaneous occur- 
rence is, that owing to some accidental 
injury to the growing point of the plant, and 
an over abundant supply of nutrient materi- 


in certain genera than others. 


cal, a multiplicity of buds are produced, 
which becoming fused together, assume the 
peculiar form of ‘' fasciation.”’ 


POSTAL EXCHANGE CLUB. 


Mr. Mosley hopes to get out the circulars 
announcing the commencement of this club 
during the current week. Will all who 
desire to join it send their names and 
addresses to him, BEAUMONT PARK MUSEUM, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 
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THE HAWTHORN 
(Crataegus oxyacantha). 
By J. P. Soutter, Bishop Auckland. 


c¢ las small birds rejoice in the green 
leaves returning, 
The murmuring streamlet winds through 
the vale; 
The hawthorn trees blow in the dew of the 
morning, 
And wild scatter’d cowslips bedeck the 
green dale.”’ 


To the wan and pale-faced denizen 
of our smoke-begrimed cities there is 
no single plant so associated with true 
country life, and the sight and smell 
of which awakens within his toil-worn 
breast so sweet memories of some stroll 
through a green lane bordered with its 
fragrant blossoms, in one of his all too 
brief and infrequent holidays; or it 
revives perchance some pleasing remi- 
nisences of former joys when as a lover 


he— 
‘ Breathed forth the tender tale 


Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents 
the evening gale.” 


No picture of English rural life and 
scenery can be complete without the 
hawthorn. In Goldsmith’s exquisite 
description of the “ Deserted Village ” 
there is no truer touch than— 


‘The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath 
the shade 

For talking age and whispering lovers made," 

Although we are most familiar with 
the hawthorn as a hedgerow shrub, yet 
when grown under favourable con- 
ditions it attains the dimensions of 
A height of fifty 
feet with a girth of nine feet may be 
taken as its extreme limit, but such 
specimens are exceedingly rare. Trees 
of from twenty to thirty feet in height 
with a trunk three or four feet in cir- 


a respectable tree. 


cumference are far more common. 


As an ornamental tree, the hawthorn 
is not excelled by any other indigenous 
tree. Of course, it cannot vie with 
the majestic splendour of a colossal 
horse-chestnut when in full blossom ; 
but apart from the fact that it is not a 
native, it is so comparatively scarce as 
to be regarded more as an appanage 
of wealth and an adornment of parks 
and preserves. In richness of colour 
and profusion of blossom it is rivalled 
by the wild apple (Pyrus malus), for 
there is no prettier sight than a well- 
grown crab-apple-tree, either when 
clothed with the rosy-tipped balls of 
the unopened flower-buds, or when 
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covered with the snowy sheet of its 
fully-expanded blossoms; but it lacks 
the inimitable fragrance of the haw- 
thorn, which is the added charm 
attached to the purity of its snowy 
blossoms and renders it incomparable. 
In old trees the trunks become fur- 
rowed and fluted to an extraordinary 
degree, often seeming as if they were 
made up of several stems joined to- 
gether. They also exhibit in a most 
marked manner the phenomena of 
torsion, 1.e., a remarkable twining of 
the wood, as if some one had seized 
the upper portion of the stem and 
twisted it forcibly round, leaving it 
The 
branches are also frequently contorted 


marked with spiral grooves. 


and crooked: in one variety (contorta) 
this zig-zag growth has developed into 
a permanent monstrosity. Grown as 
a single specimen tree, its head as- 
sumes a dense umbrella shape from 
the inextricably involved network of 
branches; whilst in some varieties the 
branches have a drooping, weeping 
tendency, and the whole plant acquires 
a hay-cock or bee-hive appearance, 
which, when laden with its odorous 
blossoms, forms one of the most ex- 
quisite ornaments of an English park. 

The hawthorn flowers are so lovely 
that they will well repay close exami- 
nation. They are produced in dense 
clusters at the extremities of short, 
leafy, lateral spurs. 
technically called ‘‘corymbs,” because 


These spurs are 
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the lower branches are lengthened out 
so as to bring all the blossoms to the 
same level. Hach primary branch of 
the infloresence usually bears three 
flowers, and of these the central one 
The pedicels 
and calyces are generally downy, but 
sometimes quite glabrous. ‘The five 
narrow lobes of the calyx project at 
first beyond the tiny, white, round 
little knobs of the unexpanded flower- 
buds, which just then look hke clusters 
After 


invariably expands first. 


of pearls in bird-claw settings. 


the corolla expands, the calyx limb 


becomes reflexed and remains perma- 
nently to crown the fruit. The snowy 
petals are round, concave and contig- 
uous, so that the corolla forms a shal- 
low cup, within which are the numer- 
ous stamens tipped by their rosy pink 
anthers, surrounding the solitary style 
with its curiously truncate tip as if it 
had been abruptly cut off. It is an 
interesting exercise for a young 
botanist to pick open one of the unex- 
panded flower-buds and see how cun- 
ningly closely the whole of the floral 
organs are packed up. In the charac- 
teristic fruit the succulent portion is 
formed by the enlarged and fleshy 
calyx tube, within which is the hard, 
bony, nut-like seed. It is well-known 
how attractive these juicy, brilliant- 
coloured fruits are to birds, to whom 
they furnish an important food in 
severe seasons, but in mild winters 
like the last they hang untouched on 
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the boughs till the summer blossoms 
appear. The hawthorn being a very 
primitive type of flower very readily 
produces so-called double blossoms, 
which, being highly ornamental, are 
often seen in cultivation, as also a 
beautiful progressive variation in color 
which has become persistent in the 
lovely pink and scarlet thorn, but even 
in it, atavism, or the tendency to revert 
to the original colour, is not uncom- 
mon. In Auckland Park a scarlet 
bush produces annually a branch of 
normal white hue. 

Although there is only one indig- 
enous species of hawthorn, its vari- 
ability is sufficient to furnish four 
varieties, of which, at least, two are 
sufficiently distinct to be recognised 
Of 
these ©. oryacanthoides, apart from 
the less divided leaves and the hairless 
calyx, has the important structural 


and named by most authorities. 


difference of having two or three styles 
and carpels in the ovary, by which it 
can be easily identified ; it is a rather 
uncommon form. The next C. mono- 
gyna, is far more abundant and is the 
prevalent type, as its name imports it 
is distinguished by its solitary style, 
also by the longer, narrower, and tre- 
flexed segments of its downy calyx, 
and the leaves deeply lobed into three, 
Of this 
there is a subordinate variety C, daci- 
natus, in which the leaves are so deeply 
divided into numerous segments as to 


five, or even more divisions. 
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be quite pinnate in their character, by 
which it is readily recognised as it has 
In this 
Of the 
other variety, C. kyrtostyla, I have no 
personal knowledge, and the book des- 
criptions seem very vague. As a 
hedgerow plant the hawthorn is un- 


quite a distinct appearance. 
district it is fairly frequent. 


rivalled, ils hardiness and rapidity of 
growth makes it invaluable for a 
quickly formed fence, whilst its pun- 
gent thorns render it invulnerable as 
a barrier and cause it to be rejected by 
browsing animals. These thorns are 
abortive branches which growing a 
little way abruptly terminate in a sharp 
hard point, they disappear from the 
older stems and are quite different from 
the superficial prickles of the rose or 
bramble. 
and pruning well, but thrives the bet- 
ter for it. A trim well-kept hedge 
seems always indicative of comfort and 


It not only bears clipping 


contentment, and few things have a 
more enlivening effect in spring than 
its first manifestations of returning 
vernal activity, i its rosy-hued swell- 
ing, though yet unopened leaf-buds, 
and the delicate green of its newly un- 
folded glossy leaves. In rural lanes 
and neglected farms, however, it is 
more frequently seen towering to a 
height of ten or fifteen feet, with sturdy 
stems six or eight inches in diameter, 
bare and naked below. In a reforming 
fit it is ruthlessly cut -down to within 
a foot or two of the ground, when 
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nothing can more admirably display 
its amazing vitality; the undeveloped 
buds, which have lain dormant for 
years, now burst into activity, and a 
multitude of young twigs spring forth 
from its old stumps. ‘This process is 
repeated time after time till the aged 
stocks assume the dimensions of trees, 
and the life of a hedge be prolonged 
The wood of hawthorn 


is remarkably tough, dense, and hard, 


for centuries. 


but from its lability to warp is not of 
much economic importance, being 
chiefly used for tool handles, and the 
young shoots for walking sticks. The 
old wood has a reddish hue, and the 
cambium or inner layers of the bark 
acquires a yellowish tinge on exposure 
to the air. When burned the wood of 
the hawthorn evolves an extraordinary 
degree of heat, hence it is in request 
for the heating of furnaces, and is pre- 
ferred by fish curers in the preparation 
of smoke-dried fish. 


Passing from the economic to the 
sentimental, the hawthorn has always 
been a favourite tree with the poets 
and lovers whose assignations were 
often arranged at the “tyrsting thorn.” 
Burns frequently alludes to it as the 
“hawthorn hoar” and ‘ milkwhite 
thorn”; and he did not fail to notice 
what every schcol-boy knows how its 
dense foliage makes it so suitable for 
nest building :— 


‘ Within the milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Among her nestlings sits the thrush.” 
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And again— 

“ The hawthorn I will pu’ 
Wi’ its locks o’ siller gray, 

Where like an aged man, 
It stands at break of day. 

But the songster’s nest within the bush 
I winna tak away— 

And a’ to be a posie 
To my ain dear May.” 


Shakspeare says :— 
‘Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter 
shade 

To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects treachery.” 
And Milton adds :— 

‘And every shepherd tells his tale, 

Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 

Kirke White speaks of— 


“The mossy seat beneath the hawthorn’s 
shade,” 
and again— 
“On the upland stile embowered 
With fragrant hawthorn, snowy flowered, 
Will sauntering sit.” 

As may be readily supposed, numer- 
ous legends cluster round so popular 
a flower. The famous Glastonbury 
thorn was believed to have originated 
from a sprig of the crown of thorns, 
and hence it was believed to blossom 
Christinas. Although, 


apart from its fanciful origin, this 


annually at 


precocious budding—for it is really 
only putting forth leaves, and not 
flowers, at this early date—is shared 
by a good many hawthorn trees, es- 
Another 
legend of perhaps greater historical 
value is that the crown of England was 


pecially in mild seasons. 
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once hidden in a hawthorn bush. 
When Richard it. was slain at Red- 
more Heath the body was plundered 
of its ornaments, and a soldier secreted 
the crown in a hawthorn bush, where, 
however, it was soon found and carried 
to Lord Stanley, who placed it on the 
head of Henry vir. It was in memory 
of this fact that the house of Tudor 
adopted the heraldic device of a crown 
This 
adventure was doubtless the origin of 
the old loyal adage, ‘Cleave to the 
crown, though it hang ona bush.” The 
hawthorn is also the floral badge of 
the clan Ogilvie. In the old Floralia, 
or feasts of flowers, continued in the 
May-day customs of merry England, 
the hawthorn bore a prominent part 
both in decking the may-pole and in 


in a bush of fruited hawthorn. 


decorating the processionists in their 
tour round the village. Companies 
also went into the woods and brought 
branches of May blossom, which they 
planted before the doors of popular 
people, reciting some such doggerel 
rhymes as— 
‘We have been rambling all this night, 
And almost all this day; 
And now returned back again, 
We have brought you a branch of May. 


A branch of May we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands: 

It is but a sprout, but it’s well budded out 
. By the work of our Lord’s hands.” 
This is a custom of great antiquity, 
for Chaucer says :— 

"Forth goeth all the courte, both moste 

and leste, 


To fetch the flowris freshe, and branche and 
bloome, 

And namely hawthorne brought both page 
and groome.”’ 


and Spencer also— 


“Youngthes folke now flocken in everie 
where, 

To gather May buskets and smelling brere; 

And home they hasten the postes to dight, 

And all the kirk pillours eare day-lhght 

With hawthorn buds.” 


And Herrick adds his testimony :— 
‘““There’s not a budding boy or girle, this 
day ; 
But is got up, and gone to bring in may. 
A deale of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white thorn laden 
home.”’ 


In some districts it is said to have 
been a custom that if a labourer 
brought in a branch of hawthorn in 
full bloom on May-day morning, he 
was entitled to receive a dish of cream 
for breakfast. This wholesome practice 
has fallen into disuse, since the change 
of styles has made it practically im- 
possible to secure a full flowered 
branch of hawthorn on May-day. In 
rural districts 1t was also held a potent 
charm, to prevent the evil machinations 
of witches, if a branch of flowering 
hawthorn gathered on May-day was 
hung up in the entry of houses. A 
similar rite was common in Germany. 
Such harmless fancies may excite a 
sceptical smile, but they are guileless- 
ness itself compared to the recent reve- 
lations of diabolical cruelty, where two 
hags roasted a helpless infant on red- 
hot coals to avert a supposed fairy spell, 
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Such relics of barbarism in our midst are 
not very flattering to the progress of 
nineteenth century enlightenment. It 
is only two seasons ago that a young 
lady of my acquaintance was gravely 
warned that if she wore a spray of may 
blossom for her personal adornment 
she would never live to see it bloom 
again; she has already lived long 
enough to prove the fallacy of the 
advice. But it isa current belief in 
certain districts, as is also the fancy 
that to sleep in a room with blossomed 
hawthorn in May portends some great 
disaster. Such fearful portents ill 
become a plant which, in the language 
of flowers, symbolises “ hope,’”’ and 
which was anciently regarded as a 
lucky plant. For in the recent revival 
of Roman customs in the pageant at 
Pompeu, which was nothing if it was 
not a faithful reflex of primitive times 
and manners. In the representation 
of the marriage ceremonies, the bride 
was presented with a bunch of haw- 
thorn at her house door, as an emblem 
of good wishes. 

Medicinally the hawthorn is of little 
repute, even Culpeper, who laid every 
herb of the field under contribution, 
can only say for it: “If cloths and 
sponges be wet in the distilled water, 
and applied to any place wherein 
thorns and splinters, or the like, do 
abide in the flesh, it will notably draw 
them forth. And thus you see the 
thorn gives a medicine for his own 
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pricking, and so doth almost every- 
thing else.” This is on a par with the 
mystic remedy of applying a salve to 
the sword in order to heal the wound. 

Animmense number and variety of 
insects feed on the hawthorn. As 
many as 500 different species are said 
to be found on it. And its general 
distribution makes it a prolific hunting 
ground for the Entomologist, for it 
ascends from the sea coast to an alti- 
tude of 1,800 feet, and ranges over the 
whole kingdom, except the extreme 
north of Scotland. itis generally dis- 
tributed over the whole of Europe, 


Northern Africa and Western Asia, 


and is frequently planted in North 
America. 3 

The generic name Crategus—Greek 
cratos, strong—refers to the strength 
and toughness of its wood. The spe- 
cific name Oxyacantha—from the Greek 
ovy, sharp; acantha, a thorn—is ex- 
pressvie enough ; it also possibly refers 
to the Greek acanthus, the foliage of 
which forms the characteristic orna- 
ment of Corinthian architecture. And 
everyone with an artistic eye must 
have noticed and admired how the 
graceful flowing lines and curves of 
the hawthorn leaf lends itself to deco- 
The common 
name of “hawthorn” is interesting as 


rative embellishment. 


showing the early period at which this 
plant became applied to its present 
and most general use, viz., the forma- 
tion of fences. The Anglo-Saxon haga 
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or hege means a fence, and “hagathorn” 
is the fence made of thorns, or the 
thorn which forms a fence or hedge. 
The German hagedorn is the same 
plant with a similar meaning, and 
shows the early Teutonic custom of 
appropriating and fencing off plots of 
land. The surnames of Haig, Hague, 
Haw, and numerous others have their 
origin from the same source, and the 
same root, with variations, is of fre- 
quent occurrence as a place name. 
The local or vulgar “ haythorn” is an 
easy transition, passing into the more 
polished pronunciation of ‘ hawthorn.” 
The term “ haw,” which is now applied 
to the fruit of the hedge thorn, 1s pri- 
marily seen to have meant the hedge 
itself. In Durham the fruit of the 
hawthorn is called “ cat-haws,’’ to dis- 
tinguish it from the “ dog-haws,” the 
fruit of the wild rose. Everyone knows 
the old proverb, “ Mony haws, mony 
snaws,” and it was supposed that an 
abundant crop of “ haws” was indica- 
tive of a severe winter, and that it was 
a manifestation of a beneficent provi- 
dence in making a bountiful provision 
for the sustenance of the feathered 
songsters who charmed us with their 
warblings amidst its fragrant summer 
blossoms, but who took no thought for 
the winter. 

‘Tlk happing bird, wee, helpless thing, 

That in the merry months o’ spring, 


Delighted me to hear thee sing, 
What comes o’ thee? 


a 
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Whare wilt thou cower thy chittering 
wing, 
And close thy e’e!” 

’Twere a pity to dispel such an idyllic 
illusion. The popular name of “May,” 
or “ May-blossom,” refers, of course, 
to its period of blooming; but in the 
north at least it is only in favourable 
seasons that its flowers are found in 
May at all, and June has come before 
it is in full blow. White in sunny 
Selborne gives its earliest and latest 
dates of flowering as April 20th and 
June 10th. The term “ quickset”’ is 
often applied to a hedge of hawthorn, 
and refers to the fact that it is com- 
posed of diving plants, to distinguish 
it from a hedge, z.¢., a fence formed of 
hurdles or dead branches. The haw- 
thorn is sometimes called ‘“‘whitethorn” 
to distinguish it from the “blackthorn” 
or sloe (Prunus spinosa), a thorny 
plant of similar habit often met with 
in hedges. ‘The distinction applies to 
the bark of the young shoots and can- 
not refer to the flowers, those of the 
sloe being of the purest white, unre- 
lieved by the carmine anthers of the 
hawthorn. Its flowers appear upon 
the naked branches before the leaves, 
and, although small individually, are 
rendered conspicuous by their profu- 
sion and their vivid contrast with the 
black thorny branches. It blossoms 
three weeks or a month prior to the 
hawthorn. ‘ Albespyne” occurs in 
old English writers, and is equivalent 
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to the Latin alba ‘spina, as used by 
Ovid, and means literally “ white- 
thorn.” 
hawthorn is aubespine ; Welsh, drenen 
Gaelic, sgitheach 
geal, the white haw-bearing plant ; 


The French name for the 
wen, white thorn; 


sgeach, a haw; drioghionn geal, means 
the white thorn. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL 
LOCALITIES. 


IN THE CHERRY COUNTRY. 
By JOHN HENDERSON. 


THERE is a large tract of wild, wooded 
country in the southern corner of Oxford- 
shire, which is capital collecting ground, 
although perhaps entirely unknown as such 
to any reader of the Young Naturalist. The 
district is very sparsely populated. The 
neighbourhood of Wyfold Court, the mag- 
nificent mansion built by the late Mr. Her- 
mon, of ‘‘ Horrock’s long cloth’’ fame, is so 
dull and desolate to those who have no eyes 
for the beauties of nature, and so far from 
any village beershop or human habitation, 
that the bricklayers and labourers employed 
on the buildings some few years ago declared 
that working there was only to be com- 
You can, in fact, go 
miles in any direction without finding a 


to penal servitude. 


town or village of any size, and from the 
numerous woods of the wild black cherry, 
that grow in countless multitudes here- 
abouts, this is called the ‘‘Cherry Country.” 

With the sharp but palatable little fruit 
we have nothing to doin these pages. To 
the Entomologist and Ornithologist this 
quietness isa certain proof of richness in 
the species they seek, which occur here un- 
disturbed, save by the ordinary revolutions 


of Nature, year after year, as they doubt- 
less did in bygone days when the martyr 
King, Charles the First, visited the locality 
and amused himself whiling away the hours 
playing bowls at Collin’s End. To this 
day they showa portrait at an old house, 
formerly the inn, of a woman who kept the 
place in the time of the royal visits. The 
old Manor House at Maple Durham was 


‘another favourite spot with this unfortunate 


monarch, who used to ride over there from 
Caversham or Cawsam as it was then called 
according to the chroniclers. The nearest 
points, however, for our purpose are Pep- 
pard and Nettlebed, on the Chiltern Hills, 
where a windmill on an eminence, forms a 
landmark which can be seen from the hills 
of the neighbouring counties of Berks, Bucks, 
and Hants, at a considerable distance. 
King William 111, ‘‘of glorious memory,” and 
his successor Queen Anne (whose decease 
was always the puzzle of our youth), both 
visited here, so the place has some little his- 
torical interest. 

Nettlebed is five miles N.W. of Henley- 
on-Thames, and we must foot it to do any 
good in this thickly-wooded district. From 
its near neighbourhood to Buckinghamshire, 
which borders it on the east and north, its 
suitability as a habitat for the various Cus- 
pidates known as the Prominents is appar- 
ent, indeed the same trees—beech, oak, 
The 
invariable objects of our search have been 
these beautiful moths; but probably from 
the little time available for beating the 
foliage for larvze—in which state they are 
generally found,—not a great many have 
been recorded. 
Fritillaries: Paphia, Aglaia, and Adippe are 
all easily met with, as the wild raspberry 
and violets grow in abundance in the open 
woods. 

Starting either from Reading or the little 
Oxfordshire town of Henley-on-Thames, 


maple, and birch—are found here. 


famous for its regatta in the end of June, te 


It is another thing with 
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we soon reach a well-wooded district, and 
are able to begin collecting. From the 
birches we get the pretty little Pebble 
Hook-tip (P: falcula). A handsome and 
frequently-occurring moth is the Coxcomb 
Prominent /N. camelina), the larvz of which 
may be beaten from the maple; the Plumed 
Prominent (P. plumigera) has also been met 
with here, but I have not been fortunate 
enough to obtain it. N.dodonea is another 
that we find on the park palings near Caver- 
sham, and a greater prize is the rare Maple 
Prominent (N. cucullina), also occurring on 
the maple (Acey campestris), which here 
grows in every wood and coppice. 
swampy patch of osier, on the side of the 
high road to Nettleton, we find Lomaspilis 
marzinata, but got none of any striking 
variety. The Scorched Carpet (L. adustata) 
turns up sparingly; and an insect that I 


Pata 


have not seen nearer London is the Rivulet 
{E. affinata), though it is said to be generally 
distributed. A solitary Netted Pug (E. veno- 
sata) came to box. This is a prettily-marked 
species that can at once be distinguished 
from any of the other Eupithecia. 

Should the day be fine we may get a few 
butterflies, such as the Ringlet and Speckled 
Wood. I took one Purple Hairstreak (T. 
guercus) flying round an oak. The Purple 
Emperor (A. ivis) has several times been 
seen in this and other parts of Oxfordshire. 

Along the hedgerows, sucking in the 
morning dew, we can gather the gorgeous 
Drinker larva (O. potatovia); I picked up 
fifty-four one these 
lanes, on the grass at the bottom of 
the hedges. . The Oak Eggar (Bombyx quer- 
cus, not callung’ are also tolerably plentiful ; 


on excursion in 


and each season we found one or two larvee 
of the Lappet (Quercifolia), though I have 
never succeeded in breeding the perfect 
insect, this fine species being especially 
liable to the ravages of a large ichneumon. 
Gregarious nests of the Lackey (B. neustria) 
next demand attention, They form very 
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conspicuous objects on the tops of the 
blackthorn bushes, the white web being 
covered with bright caterpillars, stretched 
out at full length sunning themselves on 
any fine day. Continuing our walk, we get 
plenty of the Figure-of eight (cwruleocephala), 
whitethorn appearing to be the usual food. 
On the tree trunks we see an occasional 
Dagger (A. psi), and the pretty Barred 
White (#. serena) is tolerably common. An 
insect that also comes out in the early 
morning, when it may be taken off the pal- 
ings, is the Marbled Coronet (D. conspersa), 
but it is rather scarce. On the leaves of 
the mullein, which here grows in profusion 
in the shaded lanes, we meet the beautiful 
larvee of the Shark (Cucullia verbasci), and 
find they are frequently ichneumoned. The 
best way to rear them is to dig up the plants 
bodily and pot them at home, when the 
perfect insect can be easily obtained. The 
cocoon is large and full of lumps of earth 
and little bits of stone—a very tough object. 

Though not much of a botanist, I found 
many interesting plants, one of which is the 
Purple Orpeny (Cedum telephium) which bears 
a lovely spike of blossoms. 

The Coleopterist will find plenty to do 
on the ground. Ina wood near Kidmore 
End, we once came across a regular game- 
keeper's museum, partly fixed to a low 
fence, and nailed against an ancient oak- 
tree, were a couple of weasels, a stoat, 
two hedgehogs, a magpie, two cats (pre- 
sumably wild, escaped from civilization), 
The beetles on the spot 
were principally large yellow and black 
ones, the objects themselves being in all 


and a squirrel. 


stages of dissolution. In another direction 
I found agin set by the keepers, ania 
young kestrel caught by the leg, the trap 
had not been visited for some time, so 
the hawk was getting rather high, and 
many beetles were about it. Squirrels 
are very abundant, hopping about on the 


beeches, their chief food being acorns, nuts, 
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and beech mast. On the chalk we get the 
little Bedford blue (P. alsus), while Corydon is 
more plentiful. Flying in the evening round 
the low bushes we met an emerald (P. Cyti- 
savia), a couple of blood veins (T. amataria) 
are settled on the blossoms of a tall plant 
growing by the hedge side, and a single 
specimen of L. quadva is found on the grass. 
The extremely variable July highflyer (X. 
elutata) is frequently met with in the even- 
ing, and the small waved umber (P. vital- 
bata) feeds on the wild clematis or traveller’s 
joy (C. vitalba), which covers the tops of the 
hedges, its luxuriant beard being white in 
the winter months. There are, no doubt, 
many other very interesting objects to be 
met with by a diligent search in this district. 
The greatest prize I have met with wasa 
solitary specimen of the Manylined (P. foly- 
gvammata or conjunctavia), which I did not 
find out to be a good insect until years 
after it was taken, when having kept all the 
Oxfordshire insects together I was able to 
distinguish the very place it came from. 
With proper evening collecting and sugar- 
ing on this ground much more could be 
done, and I should imagine from the great 
variety of the foliage and herbage that the 
Cherry Country will be found very prolific 
in Entomological objects. 


BRITISH BIRDS, 


THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mosley. 


59. RAY’S WAGTAIL or YELLOW 
WAGTAIL. 
Motacilla Rait, Bonapt. 
Rat.—In honour of Ray. 
$1ize.—Length, 6}in.; expanse, 10} in. 


Plumage.—The adult male in summer 
has the bill nearly black. Eyes very dark 
brown. Top of head, ear coverts, back of 
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neck, and the whole of the back, yellowish 
olive-green, darkest on the back. The tail 
has the two outer feathers white on the 
outer, and part of the inner web; the rest 
nearly black. Wing coverts and secondaries 
dark brown, broadly edged with yellowish 
white; primaries dark brown. A streak 
over the eye and the whole of the under 
parts bright gamboge yellow. Legs and 
toes black. 

THE FEMALE has the back more of a 
brown colour, and the yellow parts are not 
so bright. 

Both sexes in winter loose most of the 
yellow tints, and the under parts become 
yellowish drab, nearly white in some places. 
_ ImMATuRE Birps of the year are the same 
as the adults in winter, but have an indis- 
tinct darker band across the breast. 

VARIETIES.—The only variety I have 
seen of this species is in the rich collection 
belonging to Mr. J. Whitaker, F.Z.5., of 
Rainworth Lodge, Notts. The parts usually 
dark are very pale drab, the under parts 
and tail nearly white. It was obtained from 
the late Dr. Hobson’s collection (fig. 2.) 
Occasionally very old birds have head, 
neck, and the whole of the upper parts 
bright yellow. 

This species is considered by some as a 
form of the grey-headed Wagtail (M. flava) 
of the Continent. 


Note.—The call consists of two dis- 
tinct notes, a higher a and lower one, more 
shrill than that of the pied species. 


Flight.—The flight consists of the 
same undulatory motions which characterize 
the whole of the Wagtails,and the same 
vertical motion and expansion of the tail is 
performed when the bird first alights. 


Migration.—This is a true migratory 
species, arriving in this country at the end 
of March or the first half of April, and 
leaving again for the south early in Sep- 
tember. 
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F'00d.—This consists of insects, small 
worms, snails, slugs, spiders, &c. 


Habitat.—This bird is common during 
summer all over England, in suitable places. 
In Scotland it is not so common, and in 
Ireland it is only a rare visitor. It seems 
not so partial to the immediate vicinity of 
water as the other two species, but may be 
found on comparatively high land in stubbles 
and pastures, but may also be seen in low 
meadows bordering rivers. 

ABROAD it breeds in central and western 
Europe; has been found in Turkestan, and 
winters in Africa. 


Nest.—The nest is placed upon the 
ground in a field of young corn or grass, or 
onariver bank. It is rather loosely made 
of dry grass, roots, and sometimes bits of 
moss or wool, lined with finer roots and 
hair. 

Hggs.—From tour to six eggs are laid. 
The ground colour is yellowish or pinkish 
grey, thickly but obscurely freckled with 
yellowish or brownish olive, sometimes with 
a black wavy line at the large end. The 
eggs of this species are very similar to those 
of the Sedge Warbler. 

VARIETIES are rare. Mr. Bond has seen 
two or three nests in which the eggs were 
of a bright buff colour. 


Genus IX. Anthus, Bechstein. 


ANTHUS. 

The members of this genus are chiefly 
ground birds, the bill is of moderate thick- 
ness, with the ridge at the base slightly 


elevated. The wings have the first three | 


quill feathers of nearly equal length; the 
tertials are long. The outer toe is united 
to the middle one at the base, and the hind 
claw is long and curved. 

They feed upon insects, and one species 
is a Summer migrant. 

They nest upon the ground, and the eggs 
run through shades of brown and red. 
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Three species are native of this country, 
and four others have occurred as visitors. 


Coy TREE PEPIE: 

Anthus Arboreus (Brisson). 
ARBOREUS.—Arbor (Lat.)=a tree. 
$1ze€,—Length, 63in.; expanse, rz in. 
Plumage.—Bill pale 

lighter at the base of the lower mandible. 


horn colour, 


Eyes brown. Top of head, ear coverts, and 
back olive brown, dark brown in the centre 
of each feather. 
brown, broadly margined with pale buff; 


Wing coverts and tertials 


primaries and secondaries blackish brown, 
sans 
feathers white on the outer and most of the 


with narrow buff margins. outer 
inner web. The second feather has a white 
spot at the tip on the inner web. A pale 
streak extends over the eye. Throat, breast, 
and under parts buff, with a series of dark 
spots beginning at the base of the lower 
mandible and extending down each side 
and across the breast; legs brown. 

THE FEMALE resembles the male, but not 
quite so large or so bright in colour. 

In WINTER the back becomes more olive, 
and the breast deeper in colour. 

This and the following species are very 
similar in plumage, but the following points 
pointed out by Mr. Yarrell, will serve to 
distinguish the two. The Tree Pipit is 
rather larger, the beak stronger, the spots 
on the breast larger and fewer in number, 
the claw of the hind toe not as long as the 
toe itself, tertial feathers of the wing longer 
in proportion to the primaries, white on 
outer tail-feathers not so large nor so clear, 

IMMATURE Birps are similar to the old 
birds in winter, 

VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond has one very 
much pied with white, which is given upon 
the plate (fig. 2.) There is a white one in 
the rich collection belonging to Mr. Mar: 
shall, of Taunton. 


Note.—This species has a very pretty 
song, its beauty being enhanced by the ele 
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gant manner of the bird while uttering it. ‘WNest.—The nest is placed on the 
From some favourite branch, generally the ground, generally on a sloping bank, 


uppermost of a tree or bush, the bird as- 
cends on quivering wings, uttering its ‘‘ chee, 
chee, chee,’’ until a considerable elevation 
is attained, and then the bird opens its 
wings and sailing down in a graceful curve, 
quickening its note as it descends, settling 
at last, in most cases, on the very branch 
from which it set out, but sometimes upon 
the ground. 


Flight.—The flight described above is 
very characteristic of this species. 


Migration.—This is the only species 
of the genus which leaves this country. It 
generally appears in Yorkshire about April 
7th, earlier in the south and later further 
north, departing again in September. 


Food —Insects form the chief of the 
food of the Tree Pipit, but it will also eat 
seeds of small plants. 

In CONFINEMENT the Pipits may be fed 
upon meal worm, ‘‘ants eggs,”’ crushed hemp 
seed, and the paste recommended for 
Nightingale, but the birds, especially the 
Tree Pipit, are rather delicate, and difficult 
to keep healthy. 

Habitat -—-This isa common Summer 
bird in almost all suitable parts of England, 
frequenting woods and cultivated districts. 
In Scotland it is less frequent. Gray in his 
“Birds of the West of Scotland,” says 
that the only place where he has found it in 
any abundance is in the vicinity of Glasgow, 
and Dr. Sexby does not include it in his 
‘ Birds of Shet'and.”’ From Ireland it had 
not been recorded previous to 1878 (Zool. 
Sept.), when two were seen and heard near 
Dublin. 

ABROAD.—It is a Summer migrant to all 
the European countries, except the extreme 
north. It is also foundin Maderia, Malta, 
Sicily, North Africa, India, China and 
Japan. The Indian specimens are brightly 
coloured, 


covered by long herbage, a tussock of 
which will be frequently found overhanging 
the structure and hiding itfrom view. Out- 
side it is composed of dry blades of grass 
and fiberous roots, a little moss being some- 
times interwoven, and the inside being lined 
with finer material and hair. 


’ Eggs.—Perhaps the eggs of no British 
bird, certainly those of no land bird varies 
so much asthe Tree Pipit, and it is very 
difficult to say whatisreally the type. The 
following forms are of regular occurrence :— 


Fic 1.—Yellowish drab, thickly freckled 
with purple red, forming a zone at the 
larger end. 

Fic 2.—Ground pinkish red, with purple- 
red shades, and odd dark purple-brown 
spots and lines. 

Fic 3.—Ground stone grey, with pale 
purple shades, overlaid with darker shades 
of rich madder brown, over which again are 
dark purple brown spots and lines. Some- 
times the spots and shades predominate at 
the large end, at at other times both ends 
are equally spotted. This is the most 
beautiful form of the egg. 

Fic. 4.—Ground stone grey, overlaid 
with soft shades of vandyke brown, which 
in some places concentrate into almost 
black spots. 

Fic. 5.—Ground bluish stone colour, 
with a zone of soft purple brown shades and 
spots near the large end, and odd spots on 
other parts of the eggs, some being pale and 
appearing as if covered by a portion of the 
shell. 

The following varieties are of less frequent 
occurrence :— 

Fic. 6.— Ground pinkish drab, with dis- 
tinct black spots principally at the large 
end, most of which were surrounded by a 
purple shade. 
- Fic. 7,—Ground stone grey, with numer- 
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ous scattered stains and blotches of yellow- 
ish olive brown, and one or two black lines. 
Fic. 8.—Bluish green, sparingly blotched 
with amber brown. 
All the eggs figured are from my own 


This is a rare form. 


collection. 
The number laid is five or sometimes six. 


A DAY 
AMONG THE COLEOPTERA 


OF LLANGOLLEN. 
BVeOR. fF. W. ELLIs. 


Two years ago I recorded (Y.N., vol. iii., 
p. 199) the results of a day’s beetle-hunting 
in the neighbourhood of Llangollen, and it 
may be further experience gained in a recent 
day’s visit to the same place will prove of 
interest to some of the readers of this peri- 
odical, if even it only goes to show howa 
party of town-confined individuals can enjoy 
themselves when liberated from the tram- 
mels of business and professional life. For 
company I had on this occasion Dr. Dixon 
and Messrs. Smedley and Wilding—the first 
and last of whom had never before visited 
delightful Wales. (N.B.—I am not a Welsh- 
man, so that my praise of the principality 
is quite disinterested.) 

We left Liverpool about 6.30 on the 
morning of April 11th, and arrived at Llan- 
gollen about nine, with every promise of a 
fine day before us—a promise that was so 
fully realised that I am afraid to say that 
one at least of the party would have been 
pleased had it not proved quite so warm, 
not to say ‘‘decidedly ’ot,’”’ for toiling upa 
mountain slope at an angle of about 45°— 
said slope being covered with the most slip- 
pery short grass,—in a blazing sun is warm 
work, and a bottle of refreshment produced 

by one of the party, whose forethought 
deserves every praise, proved very accept- 


able to most of us. Should any of my read- 
ers visit the neighbourhood of the slate 
quarries and find on the rill side a pint 
spirit-bottle borne aloft upon a stout sapling, 
let them not—if inclined towards total ab- 
stinence—lecture their friends upon the 
iniquity of defiling the beauties of the land- 
scape with such a common-place production 
as the aforesaid bottle and the desecration 
of the place by the odour of spirits, for this 
witness deponeth that the fluid refreshment 
conveyed therein was only that food which 
is found so indispensable to each of us when 
we make our debut upon the stage of life as 
| The infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms.” 

Leaving the station, we at once turned up 
the path leading to the “Jenny Jones,” and 
reaching the canal bank followed it until 
we came to the slate-yard. A few paces 
past this we were able to scramble down to 
the Dee-side, where a small brook joins it 
by passing under the canal, and by search- 
ing among the shingle we found, among 
other species, Bembidium decorum, atroce- 
ruleum and tibiale, and Anchomenus junceus. 
Leaving this ground, which we had not time 
to work thoroughly, but where Mr. Smedley 
has taken fin the autumn of 1882) Orecto- 
chilus villosus and Bembidium prasinum, we 
retraced our steps, crossed the canal, and 
followed the Ruthin Road until abreast of 
Valle Crucis Abbey, when, crossing a spur 
of the hill on the left, we descended through 
a farm-yard and crossed a swampy field or 
two until we reached the foot of Moel-y- 
Gamelin, where Mr. Smedley at the time 
just mentioned had taken Aphodius Zenkeri. 
We worked this slope well, but, with the 
exception of a colony of Aphodius sticticus 
found by Mr. Wilding, none of the genus 
Probably 
Zenkerit is a late summer species like con- 


occurred worth bringing home. 


taminatus, which I found plentifully here— 
I could have taken thousands—last Septem- 
ber, but of which not a single specimen 
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occurred now. Amorig the common Aphodii 
(ater, fimitarius, and punctosulcatus) were 
a few Onthophagi of the species cenobita, 
muchicornis, and ovatus. It is surprising 
what a large number of coprophagous bee- 
tles can stow themselves away in a small 
pellet of sheep dung, and of all species per- 
haps none has the habit of congregating so 
closely as Aphodius ater. 


Scrambling up the slope of Moel-y-Game- 
lin rewarded us with many nice beetles, such 
as Byrrhus fasciatus, which was most abun- 
dant near the summit, where often three 
could be found beneath a small stone of two 
or three inches square. Corymbites holoser- 
iceus also turned up, but not near so abun- 
dantly as two years ago; while C. eneus 
which was very rare then, was very common 
And a most beautiful 


insect it appears when the sun shines upon 


on this occasion. 


it with its coppery, bronze, or green elytra 
(I have one specimen entirely deep violet- 
blue). Notwithstanding our captures, this 
scrambling was hard work, not unaccom- 
panied by many tumbles and plenty of 
‘back-slidings.’”” Specimens of Wotiophilus 
palustris, aquaticus, and biguttatus were 
plentiful among the dry, crisp grass and 
moss, and several specimens of aquaticus 
and one or two of biguttatus occurred which 
were quite black. It is no uncommon occur- 
rence for bronze insects to become black on 
heathy or boggy ground, and I have several 
times—Llangollen and elsewhere—met with 
black WV. aquaticus, but I never before saw 
black biguttatus, in which the yellow patches 
at the apex of the elytra show very con- 
spicuously. 

Arrived at the summit, we enjoyed the 
splendid cool breeze felt now for the first 
time, and we discussed a plentiful supply of 
refreshment. The exertion of mountain 
climbing is such that, unless plenty of 
material variously known as ‘‘prog,’’ ‘‘grub,”’ 
&c., be provided, fatigue is soon experienced. 
After resting on the top, we turned over the 
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“stones which had formed part of a cairn, 
and I was fortunate in hauling out of a 
crevice a specimen which I soon distin- 
guished from the distinct depressions on 
the elytra to be Pterostichus vitreus, and I 
therefore announced his name in stentorian 
tones to my friends who were scattered 
about, and the announcement led to renewed 
exertions. Very soon Mr. Smedley returned 
the shout; then another individual of the 
same species was turned up by myself. Ina 
few minutes Smedley bawled out “ mécropte- 
rus.” We were evidently among the things. 
So we thought; but, alas for our hopes! this 
was the only specimen to be found, although I 
verily believe we turned over every stone on 
the summit in our eager search for sets of 
our own capturing. I have now hunted 
these mountains four times, and, with the 
exception of one Carabus arvensis two years 
ago, and the two P. vitreuws taken on this 
occasion, the only mountain species which 
has turned up has been Patrobus cxcavatus, 
which, however, is not confined to mountain 
districts. Where are to be found the swarms 
of Nebria Gyllenhalli, Calathus micropterus, 
and Pterostichus ethiops, recorded on the 
‘high moors near Llangollen,” by Dawson ? 
I have tried most of these summits—search- 
ing carefully among the heather and sphag- 
num where these things are said to occur; 

I have found plenty of Webria brevicollis and 
Pterostichus madidus, but could never make 
any of these into ethiops or Gyllenhalli, 
Next time I pay a visit to Llangollen I 
intend trying for these things on quite a 
different geological formation, viz. the lime- 
stone Eglwyseg rocks, the localities prev- 
iously worked having been slate. 


Time would not allow of any further as- 
cents, but we crossed over to the enormous |) 
slate quarries—a splendid sight to the 
visitor for the first time into these districts, 
though I suppose nothing comparable with 
the Penrhyn quarries in Carnarvonshire, | 
which I have not faicl an opportunity of | 
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visiting. Leaving the quarries we followed 
a rill downwards, a rill which for a portion 
of its course rippled gently over a turfy bed, 
but which below gave out silvery music as 
it plashed and rippled over the stones in 
its bed. Then commenced a final hunt, 
this time for the pretty cousin of the Stenus 
group, Dianous cerulescens, which has the 
singular habit of passing its time in the bed 
of the stream, where it clings to the under- 
side of stones, often accompanied by a 
relation Stenus Gwynemeri (of which I took 
a specimen two years ago in this same rill), 
and by Quedius auricomus, which should 
occur here, but which I have not yet found. 
These three beetles from their singular 
habit are known as ‘“waterfall’’ beetles. 
Besides the insects above mentioned, I 
find among my captures a large number of 
smaller and less conspicuous species, many 
of which I have not found time to determine, 
but among them I notice Homalota circel- 
laris, Falagria sulcata, Quedius boops, Strop- 
hosomus faber, Phedon twmidulum, Sc., 5, 

Reaching the Ruthin Road by passing 
through the farmyard, we wended our way 
back to Llangollen, where we enjoyed a 
hearty tea, after which we found that time 
would only allow us to get to the station in 
time for our train home, where we arrived 
about 10 p,m., thoroughly tired but in every 
way satisfied with our day’s collecting on 
the Welsh mountains. 


101, Everton Road, Liverpool, 
May 11th, 1884. 


INDOOR 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


By ALBERT H. WATERS, B.A. 


AQUARIA. 


Marine Aguarium.—This is to my mind 
_ the most interesting form of aqua-vivarium, 


th 
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and I think most persons who have seen a 
tank or vase filled with anemones, sabelle, 
serpule, and other beautiful forms of 
marine life, will share that opinion. 

I am writing these articles for the benefit 
of such young naturalists as have had no 
experience at all in the making of a marine 
aquarium, and as it is very improbable such 
will attempt a tank at first, I will commence 
with directions how to fit up a vase. 

Having fixed the vase on a suitable stand, 
fill it about a couple of inches deep with 
small stones, previously well washed in sea 
water, and carefully freed from any matter, 
such as iron or lime, likely to prove injuri- 
ous. Then get a cracked earthenware jar, 
of size proportioned to that of the vase; a 
marmalade pot with a triangular piece 
broken out of the upper part, will be just 
the thing for a small vase of, say, twelve 
inches in diameter. Stand the jar, mouth 
upwards, on the stones, and turn the broken 
part to what is intended to be the back of 
the aquarium, placing it so that it nearly 
touches the glass; cover the top with a 
smooth slab of marble, chipped into a semi- 
circular form, then conceal the rest of the 
jar with pieces of granite, coral, and shells 
arranged as your taste suggests. 

Now half fill the glass vase with sea water 
poured gently in. Next get sufficient sea 
sand to cover the stones an inch or more 
deep, and put it in with a spoon until you 
have a nice level floor. The sand should be 
procured, if possible, froma beach at low 
tide, and from a spot just beyond low water. 
It is best taken from the neighbourhood of 
a mussel bed or among rocks covered with 
sea weed. Carry it home in a jar of water, 
as it will contain many creaturesin a young 
or embryo form, and their successive 
appearance will delight and surprise you; 
moreover, many delicate creatures thus in- 
troduced will live and thrive with good 
Management, whereas it would be impos- 
sible to keep in a vase for any length of 
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time individuals of the same species pro- 
cured in an adult state. 

Such conferva as grows spontaneously in 
in an aquarium after a lapse of time is un- 
doubtedly the best, but possibly you will 
not care to wait for its appearance, and will 
prefer to introduce a few seaweeds yourself. 
The common broad green weed (Ulva latis- 
simi), or the hair-like rock joint-wort (Con- 
ferva rupesivis), or almost any other of the 
green kinds will do very nicely; but have 
nothing to do with the scarlet hair-wort 
(Dasya coccinea), or indeed any of the red 
seaweeds, temptingly pretty as they may 
look. The brown kinds also are open to 
objection, and you will find it best to con- 
fine yourself entirely to green ones. Choose 
such as are attached to flint stones or small 
fragments of hard rock, and place these last 
among the pieces of granite and coral you 
have built up in front of the jar, disposing 
them so that the seaweed presents a pictur- 
esque appearance. ‘Three or four pieces of 
ulvz are quite sufficient, if you crowd them 
too much they will turn black. 


Having arranged your vase, draw off the 
water with a glass siphon, and re-fill it to 
about an inch above the level of the marble 
slab, with water obtained fresh from the 
sea, and mark its exact height by pasting 
strips of paper on the outside of the vase. 
You must subsequently carefully keep it up 
to the point marked, by adding distilled or 
pecfectly clean rain water as occasion re- 
quires, to compensate for the loss by evapo- 
ration and consequent increase in its specific 
gravity, 

I have recommended you to build a jar 
into your rock-work; it isa plan I have 
found answer extremely well. By so doing 
I have kept my aquariain good order for 
years without ever having to change the 
water. The object is to keep some portion 
of the latter fluid in darkness, and so pre- 
vent it turning green, which otherwise it is 
very apt to do, especially in bright weather. 
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A slow circulation will constantly go on 
between the jar and the rest of the vase, 
and the water will remain clear in the other 
part. If, however, the vase be so small that 
it can be readily moved into a darker place 
as soon as the water shows any tendency to 
to become green, the jar may perhaps be 
dispensed with, but yet whatever be the 
size of the vase make it an invariable rule 
so to arrange the rockwork that the greater 
part of the water is not more than an inch 
or two inches in depth. 

I have said nothing about the inmates of 
the marine aquarium, but will give some 
hints as to their management in a subsequent 
number. I will merely say here that from 
practical experience the separation principle 
is the best, and I advocate having a number 
of small vases with anemones, sabelle, 
serpulz, terebellza and such lke in one, 
blennies in another, gobies (Gobius minutus) 
in a third, hermit crabs in a fourth, shore 
crabs (Carcinas menas) in a fifth, and so on, 
rather than one large vase with a heterogen- 
eous assemblage of diverse creatures, most 
of which are hostile to one another. 


Ci1pDaRIA PRuUNATA.—I wish to record the 
capture of a freshly-emerged specimen of 
this moth on April 6th, 1834. I boxed the 
insect from some park palings in the neigh- 
bourhood of my home in the day-time. It 
was sitting low down and covered with ~» 
bramble, and allowed me to capture it easily 
although the sun was shining. Most au- 
thorities give May and June for this insect: 
hence my reason for recording the capture 
of such a widely-distributed species.— WM. 
P. Eu.is, Enfield Chase. 

On May 15th, I took certata (1), fluctuata, 
abruptavia (1), and Eupithecia vulgata off 
lamps, but have seen nothing else. In 
my breeding cage, carvpini and Jacertula 
have emerged from pupz.—J. HENDERSON, 
Herne Hill, 
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APHIDES. 


Birch (115, 121, 123) 
Do. (115, 120, 123) 

Hazel (24) | 

Birch (115, 120, 121) 


Oak (125, 139, 140, 143, 144, 159) 


Oak (124, 139, 140, 143, 144, 159) 


Chesnut 


Alder 
Walnut (130) 
Lime (1) 
Linden-tree 


Beech 


Walnut (128) 


Betula alba 

do. 
Corylus Avellana 
Betula tremula 
Quercus sessiliflora and 

Ilex 

Quercus Robur 
Castanea vesca 


Alnus glutinosa . 
Juglans regia 
Tilia grandifolia 
Tilia europea 


Fagus sylvestris 


Juglans regia 


CALLIPTERUS 
120. BETULARIUS, 
121. BETULICOLA. 
122. CORYLI. 
123. CARPINI. 


124. QUERCUS. 
125. QUERCEUS. 
126. CASTANEZ. 
PTEROCALLIS 
127 ewe Nile 
128. JUGLANDICOLA, 
128. (MILE, 
PHYLLAPHIS 
129. FAGr. 
PTY CHODES 
130. JUGLANDIS 


Juniper 

Cypress 

Scotch Fir (135, 136, 148, 160, 162, 166) 
Spruce Fir (66, 138, 145) 

Scotch Fir (133, 126, 148, 160, 162, 166) 
Larch 

Scotch Fir (133, 135, 148, 160, 162, 166) 
Willow-bark (58, 70, 111, 113, 114, II7) 
Spruce Fir (66, 134, 145) 

Silver Fir 


Oak (124, 125, 140, 143, 144, 159) 


Juniperus communis 
Cypressus sempervirens 
Pinus sylvestris 

Abies excelsa 

Pinus sylvestris 

Pinus Larix 

Pinus sylvestris 

Salix acuminata 

Abies excelsa 

Abies Picea 


Quercus Robur 


Oak (124, 125, 139, 143, 144, 159), feeding 
on the bark of the branches Quercus Robur 

Hard fescue-grass, at the roots 
and in Ants nests 


Festuca auriuscula 
Formica rufa 


Roots of various plants, for instance: 


Dandelion Leontodon Taraxacum 
Common Thistle Carduus arvensis 
Sow Thistle Sonchus oler'aceus 


A E 


ONG 
r32 
133. 


LACHNUS 
JUNIPERI. 
CUPRESSI. 
AGILIS. 


134 MACROCEPHALUS 


135. 
136. 


137. 
138. 


139. 


PINI. 
PINICOLUS. 
" 
VIMINALIS. 
PICE#. 


LONGIPES. 


STOMAPHIS. 


40. 


QUERCUS. 


PARACLETUS 


I4I. 


142. 


CIMICIFORMIS 


TRAMA 
TROGLODYTES. 


(120). The wings of this genus are generally clouded at the extremities of the veins. Belularius and 
Coryli are exceptions; and as a rule they also lead a more solitary life, Coryli (sometimes) is an exception. 
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Aphides and ther Food Plants. 


FOOD PLANTS. 


Wild Lettuce 
Mouse-ear Hawkweed 
Rough Hawk’s-beard 
Mugwort 

and in Ants’ nests 


Oak (124, 125, 139, 144, 159 
Oak (124, 125, 139, 143, 159) 
Spruce Fir (66, 134, 138, 145) 


Apple Trees (67, 78, 98) 


Black Currant Roots 

Scotch Fir (133, 135, 136, 160, 162, 166), 
and other pine trees making small 
white cottony tufts 

Elm (cork-barked) 

Elm (common), causing the leaves to 
blister and curl 

Elm (common), forming gale-like masses 
at the ends of the twigs 

Dogwood 

At the roots of 

Wall Hawkweed 

Shrubby Hawkweed 

Wild Lettuce 
and a variety of other plants, forming 
Cavities in the earth which is lined 
with flocculent matter produced by 
the Aphis 

Black Poplar 
forming galls or pear-shaped purses 
on the leaf-stalks 

Black Poplar 
causing the leaf-stalks to ‘‘ flatten and 
and curve into an elastic spiral, the 
edges of which press against each 
other, so as to form a chamber.” 

Roots of many plants; common at the 
decaying roots of the garden lettuce 

Elm, galls ‘‘embedded in the leaves near 
the base of the mid-rib, not elevated 
on a foot-stalk ” 


Lactuca virosa 
Hieracium Pilosella 
Crepis biennis 
Artemisia vulgaris 
Lasius fuliginosus and 
Myrmica rubra 


Quercus Robur 
do. 
Abies excelsa 


Pyrus Malus 


Ulmus suberosa 


Ulmus campestris 
do. 


Cornus sanguinea 
Hieracium murorum 


Hieraciwm sabaudwn 
Lactuca virosa 


Populus nigra 


Populus nigra 


APHIDES. 


| 142, TROGLODYTES. 


DRYOBIUS 

143. ROBORIS. 
144. CROATICUS. 
145. CISTATUS. — 
SCHIZONEURA 
146. LANIGERA. 
(‘‘American Blight.”) 
147. FODIENS. 
148. FULIGINOSA. 


149. ULMI, 


150. LANUGINOSA, 

151. CORNI. 
PEMPHIGUS 

152, FUSCIFRONS. 


Bi 


LBs 


153. BURSARIUS 


154. SPIROTHECE. 


155. LACTUCARIUS. 


156, PALLIDUS. 
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THE LEPIDOPTERA OF 
DERBY AND 


NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By G. PULLEN. 


(Continued from page 105.) 


Cidaria russata. Common. 
35 ammanata. 
“5 suffumata Not uncommon. 
me silaceata. Repton Woods. 


»  prunata Rather scarce. 


re testata. Very abundant —at 
Little Eaton. 

a populata. Common. 

” Sulvata. Common. 

ar pyraliata. Rare. 


a dotata 
Pelurga comitata. By no means rare. 
Eubolia cervinaria. Occursat Willington. 
Common. 


Dovedale 


5 MENSUTATIA. 
» palumbaria. 


Anaitis plagiata. Not of frequent occur- 
rance, 

Chesias spartiata, Willington. Not un- 
common. 


Panagra cherophyllata. Local. 


DREPANULIDA. 


Platypteryax falcula. 
Cilia spinula. 


Scarce. 
Common. 


PSEUDO-BOMBYCES. 


Dicranura bicuspus. Rare. 
3 bifida. 
as vinula. Not uncommon. 


Pygera bucephala. Very common, 


WNotodonta camelina. Of frequent occur- 
rence. 

o dicted, I have taken this 

species on lamps 


near the town, 
: dicteiodes Scarce. 
4 dromedarius, Scarce, 
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45 ZiCzac. Of frequent occur- 
rence. 
<4 chaonia. Very rare. 
Dilobat ceruleocephala. Common. 
NOCTUCZ. 
Thyatira derasa. Common. 
“5 batis. Common. 
Cymatophora diluta. Of frequent occur- 
rence. 
5 flavicornis. Of frequent occur- 
rence at Little Eaton 
fyrophila perla. Very common on the | 


walls around Derby 
Diphthera orion. Very rare. 


Acronycta tridens 


rp psi. Very common. 

x leporina, I have taken the larvee 
of this species while 
beating with Mr. J. 
Hill, at Little Eaton 

nS aceris. Rare. 

Fe megacephala. Not uncommon. 

. alni. I know of several in- 
stances of this rare 
species having been 
taken here. 

5 rumicis, Common. 


Lewcania lithargyria. Common. 


9 COMMA, Common. 

os impura. Common. 

os pallens. Common. 
Nonagria despecta (?) 

»  Sulva. Not uncommon. 

3 typhe. Abundant at Willing- 

ton, near here. 

Gortyna flavaga. Occasionally taken. 


Common at Little 
Eaton, on the flow- 
ers of ragwort. 


Hydraecia nictitans. 


9 MICaced. 


Axylia putris. Common. 
Xylophasia rured. Common. 
3 lithoxylea. Common. 
5 polydon. Common. I have taken 


one specimen of the 
black variety. 
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Xylophasia hepatica. 


Heliophobus popularis. 


Chareas graminis. 
Mamestra anceps. 
Mamestra brassice. 

Hf persicana@. 
Apamea basilinea. 

» gemina. 
3 Unanimis. 

»  oculea 
Miana strigilis. 
fasiuneula. 
literosa. 


” 
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9  arcuosa. 


Grammesia trilinea. 
Caradrina morpheus. 


;; alsines. 


“ cubicularis 
iusina tenebrosa. 
Agrotis suffusa. 


9 SAUCE. 


»  segetum. 


5  exclamationis. 


»  agathina. 


9 Aelvetina. 


Triphena janthina 
Jimbria. 
interjecta. 


”? 
bP) 


= orbona. 


»  pronuba. 
Noctua glareosa. 
» augur. 
» plecta. 
c-nigrum. 
triangulum. 
brunnea. 
Sestiva. 


subrosea. 


rubs. 

umbrosa, 

baja. 
awanthographa. 
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Common. 
Common. 
Not unfrequent. 


Common. 

Common. 

Common. 

Common. 

Occasionally. 

Common. 

Common. 

Common. 

Rare. 

Rare. 

Common. 

Scarce. 

Occasionally. 
Common. 

Occasionally. 

Common. 

Scarce. 

Common. 

Common. 

Scarce. At Little 

Eaton. 

Two specimens of this 
rare insect have been 
taken near the town. 

Not uncommon. 

Occasionally taken. 

do. 
do. 

Very common. 

Scarce. 

Common. 

Common. 

Common. 


Common. 
Common. 
Very rare. 
Eaton. 
Common. 


Little 


Occasionally. 
do. 
Common. 


Trachea piniperda. 
Teniocampa gothiea. 
A TUbTICOsA 
is anstablis. 
populeti. 


” 


A stalilis. 
gracilis. 
3 cruda. 
Orthosia suspecta. 
ypsilon. 
lota. 


macilenta. 


9? 

bP) 

9» 
Anchocelis rufina. 
pistacina 
lunosa. 
litwra. 
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Cerastis vaccinis. 

5  spadicea. 
Scopelosoma satellitia. 
Xanthia cerago. 

D silago. 


gilvago. 
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» serruginea. 


Occasionally. 

Common. 

Common. 

Common. 

Taken most seasons at 
Little Eaton. 

Common. 

Occasionally. 

Common. 

Scarce. 

Occasionally taken 


Of frequent occurrence 


Common. 

Occasionally. 

Scarce. 

Common. 

Common. 

Common. 

Common, 

Common. 

Common. 

Seems common, but 
very local. I know 
one collector who 
has bred upwards of 
300 in a season, but 
I have never met 
with it myself. 

Very common. 


Cirrhedia xerampelina ‘This seems to be 


the head-quarters of 
this insect. I know 
a collector who has 
taken over 40 larvez 
I 
have never met with 
it but once, then in 
the perfect state, the 
capture of which I 
recorded in the Y.N. 


at the time. 


in one season. 


(To be continued.) 


(Will our esteemed correspondent give us further par- 
ticulars of the assumed occurrence of NV. subrosee at 
Little Eaton.—Eps. Y.N.) 
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MARINE AQUARIUM 
JOTTINGS. 


By J. OSBORNE. 


ABouT two years ago you were good 
enough to publish a brief paper of mine 
giving a little of my experience with marine 
aquaria, and I promised at the close that I 
would, at some future date, give you jottings 
of my observations on various odds and ends 
that I had alive at. one time or another. 
You must quite understand that I make no 
pretence to have any scientific knowledge 
on the subject, or even to know the scientific 
It has not 
been so much study with me as amusement. 


names of the various species. 


I followed Natural History in my small way 
more as a relaxation from the cares of busi- 
ness than anything else; nor have I had 
either time or opportunity for trawling, dred- 
ging, or using otherartificial means for obtain- 
ing specimens. As said before, my aquarium 
was but a large propagating glass, without 
means of artificial aeration other than an 
ordinary syringe, so that no extraordinary 
observations could be expected from me. I 
am making these excuses because, in these 
days of advancing science such very difficult 
things have been accomplished, that it seems 
almost presumptious in me to intrude my 
humble notes. But they are just the odd 
jottings of one who took an interest in any- 
thing he had not seen before, especially if 
at all owtve in appearance, and who endea- 
voured to keep his eyes open whenever he 
had the opportunity of taking a stroll on 
the beach or clambering over the rocks, 


FIsH. 

The only fish I ever could keep alive for 
any length of time were Blennies. These 
are pretty little fish, and the species I used 
to get were about two inches long. They 
frequented rock pools, often small ones, 
near high-water mark. The water in these 
pools would become quite tepid in the sun- 
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of a hot summer’s day, and as the fish could 
live in them it was easy to understand how 
they were able to bear the somewhat vitiated 
water of my aquarium. These would thrive 
when nothing else would; and though when 
first introduced they would hide in the 
crevices and crannies of the rock-work, they 
soon became quite familiar, and, as I said 
in my former paper, would come to the side 
of the glass at a tap, or would take a morsel 
of meat from the fingers at the surface of 
the water. 

Ihave often found the Gurnet in large 
pools on the sands, which the tide had left, 
I never saw them in rock pools. In those 
places it was easy to drive them to the edge 
—ifa stone was thrown at them they wonld 
scud right away at full speed, and when 
they reached the edge their impetus would 
carry them right out of the water on to the 
sand where they were easily picked up. I 
once or twice introduced a very small one into 
my aquarium, but the limited area did not 
suit them, nevertheless, I was able to observe 
one curious habit, which I have also con- 
firmed by what I have seen in these sand 
pools. They swim on the very top of the 
water, with their large eyes above the 
surface, and any one who examines them 
will see how well their structure is adapted 
to this habit, for their eyes are at the highest 
part of their head, which is considerably 
Doubtless their food is 
found on the surface, and by their eyes being 
raised above it, they will see slight motions 
in smooth waters, and be able to find prey 
further off than if they needed to see the 
Those who have prepared 
Gurnets for eating know how large a 
portion of the fish the head is, and it seems 
only needed to be so large to elevate the 
eyes in this way. 


enlarged upwards. 


animal itself. 


Another large-headed fish, but a very un- 
interesting one, is locally called the ‘' Bull- 
head,” or oftener the ‘‘ Polymog.”’ I do not 
know its scientific name, but is nearly all 
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head, and the head is nearly all mouth. It 
lies at the bottom of rock pools, and seems 
to have the power of assimilating its colour 
to the sand or rock on which it rests. If 
any smaller animal than itself comes near 
enough, it raises itself up, using its tailasa 
lever, opens its wide mouth 
“‘ And ere a man had power to say behold, 

The jaws of bullhead had devoured it up, 

So quick bright things come to confusion.” 
Having got its prey within its capacious 
jaws, it closes them with a snap, sinks to 
the bottom again, and lies there ‘‘ motion- 
less and blest” till another unwary fish or 
crustacean swims near it, when the same 
process is gone through again. It is just 
like opening an oven door and shutting it 
again. This monster would live well enough 
in my aquarium, but it would not ‘live and 
let live,’’ and it was too uninteresting to be 
worth the loss of every thing else. 

I have frequently tried to get young 
Herring home alive, but never could suc- 
ceed. They seemed so delicate, so suscep- 
tible, that with my restricted centrivances I 
never got them home. They only occur in 
rock pools at very low water, but in the 
latter part of the year they are easily caught 
in large numbers, coming into the docks and 
harbours as well as being abundant in the 
open sea. It isa pretty sight to see a shoal 
of them in arock pool. The clear crystal 
water does not in the slightest impede the 
vision, and the fish are so bright and silvery, 
and their movements are so rapid that I 
could always watch them till I was driven 
back by the rising tide, and I have more 
than once had to wade (locally ‘ plodge’’) 
to the shore. When they come into the 
harbours, or the locked docks, they may be 
easily taken with a net. It is very pretty to 
watch them from the quay walls, sometimes 
thousands upon thousands of them, their 
silvery bellies glistening as they dart up 
and down. Then there will bea rush ofa 


big fish through the water, generally a 
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species locally called the Horse Mackerel, 
the Herring sprats dart off in consternation, 
but some unfortunate victim disappears 
down the throat of the Horse Mackerel, 
which then sinks out of sight, and in a few 
minutes the young herring are swimming 
about as before. 

A very curious fish here called the Lump 
fish or Sucker is sometimes found in our 
rock pools. The fins on the under side are 
united, forming a sucking disc by which it 
is able to fix itself to the rock, perfectly 
motionless till a suitable prey approaches it, 
when it quits its place of attachment, return- 
ing to it or another after its excursion. Only 
once have I found one of these fishes small 
enough to put in my aquarium, and I cannot 
Say it was particularly interesting. It attach- 
ed itself to a stone, and though it changed its 
position more than once before it died, I 
never was fortunate enough to observe its 
motions. I was very curious to observe 
whether it quitted its hold instantly or with 
as much difficulty as it seemed to have the 
first and only time I saw it attach itself, but 
If any 
of your readers have been more fortunate 
than myself I would be glad to know. [fit 
could not do so, I cannot understand how it 
would capture its food, and it looked such 


I was never there when it moved. 


aclumsy “lump” ofa fish that one might as 
soon expect to see an elephant doing a waltz 
as one of those creatures moving with any 
degree of celerity. 

(To be continued.) 


INSECTS WHICH FEED 
UPON WHITETHORN. 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


May, 

Bomb. quercus 
Cro. elinguaria 
Hem. thymiaria 


Pieris crategi 
Nola cuculatella 
Lip. chrysorrhea, e. 


. 
| 
‘ 
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Loz. costana 

Spil. trimaculana 

Gel. vulgella, h. 

Argy. nitidella, in 
shoots 

Col. nigricella 

Lith. pomifoliella, on 
under side of leaf. 


Hyb, rupicapraria 
An. zscularia 
Ch. brumata 
Polia chi 
Mes. oxyacanthe, e. 
Apl. nebulosa, h. 
Amp, tragopagonis 
Aut, cynosbatella 
Sid. achatana 
JUNE. 

Lip. auriflua, h. 
Tri. cratzegi, h. 
Pec. populi, h. 
Eri. lanestris, h. 
Bomb. neustria, h. 
Las. quercifolia, h. 
Rum. crategata 
Hyb. aurantiaria, h. 

,, defoliaria 

5 progemmaria 


Dil. ceruleocephala 
Tzn. gothica 

Sim. pariana, I 
Dic. contaminana 
Per. variegana 
Myel. advenella, h. 
Swam. czesiella, 1 
Scy. crategella 
Hyp. padellus, h. 
Gel. leucatella 


EA. 

Cem. scitella, 1 
Cil. spinula Lith, corifoliella, 1, 
Nep. pygmeella, 1 upper side 

», oOxyacanthella, 1 Swam. pyrella, 1 

» ignobiella, 1 Gel. hippophella 

22 atkicollis, x Ox. anglicella, 1 


Eup. vulgata 


AUGUST, 
Bucc. cratzgi 
Sim. parana, 2 


Sel. lunaria 
Col. siccifolia, h. 
Lith. pomifoliella, 2, 


under 
SEPTEMBER. 
Nem. viridata Lith. caledoniella, 2, 
Acr. psi upper 


Cem. scitella, 2 
Swam. ceesiella, 2 


Lith. corylifoliella, 2 
Nep. pygmeeella, 2, e. 
wee pyrella, 2 af 
-S. Steinkellneriella, h._,, 
Col. paripennella, h. _,, 
Lav. atra, in berries _,, 


ignobilella, 2 
atricollis, 2 
gratiosella 
Ox. anglicella, 2 


OCTOBER. 
Rum. crategata, 2. Acr, tridens, h. 
Eup. exiguata, h. 
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oxyacanthella,2,e. 
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THE “YOUNG NATURALIST 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


LEPIDOPTERA, Plate 6. 


Not having the plate of beetles ready 
that we had intended using this month, we 
give that for July that had been prepared 
beforehand. It contains four more species 
of the interesting genus Lithocolletis, as 
follows :— 

L. VIMINETELLA.—The larva of this 
species mines the underside of a leaf of 
Salix viminalis in September and October, 
The perfect insect may be known by the 
little white blotch on the inner margin being 
connected with the basal streak. 

L. SALCICOLLELLA.—This is another 
willow feeder, the larva being found on the 
underside of leaves of several species of 
Salix, especially caprea in June and Septem- 
ber. The perfect insects being on the wing 
in May and August. 

L. VIMINELLA.—Another salix feeder, but 
not confined to viminalis. Like the species 
there are two broods, the larvze of which 
feed in June and September. The colour 
of the markings on the fore wings of the 
moth will at once distinguish it from its 
near allies. It has been found inmost parts 
of England and Scotland. 

L. ACERIFOLIELLA=SYLVELLA. — This 
species feeds on Maplein July, and again in 
October, on the underside of the leaf. The 
imago is distinct and cannot well be con- 
founded with any other. ‘Senerally dis- 
tributed as far north as Yorkshire, probably 
further. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
INSECTS. 


LEPIDODE RA 
UNUSUAL ABUNDANCE OF PIERIS Bras- 
sic&.—The Large White butterfly is un- 
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usually abundant hefe this spring. I noticed 


last autumn that fewer insects were infested 
with Apanteles glomeratus, and doubtless, this 
circumstance accounts for the butterflies 
being more plentiful now.—ALpertT H. 
WaTERS, Cambridge, April 12th, 1884. 


BIRDS. 


VARIETY OF EGGs oF CHAFFINCH.—I 
have lately taken a four-clutch of rather 
curious chaffinch’s eggs. The thin end, in 
fact three-fourths of the egg, is of a pale 
blue, clear and spotless, similar to a hedge- 
sparrows; whilst the thick end is a round 
patch of dark chocolate brown, gradually 
dying off into a smoky brown as it extends 
down the egg. The whole clutch bore simi- 
lar markings, and I did not notice a spot or 
pencilling of any kind on any specimen. I 
am aware that eggs of this bird are very 
variable, but I never before noticed any like 
the above.—Ww. P. E.tis, Enfield Chase. 


QUERIES. 


ZOOLOGICAL REGions. —In Professor 
Wallace's Geographical distribution of 
Animals, he maps the world into six regions, 
and twenty-four sub-regions. Is there any 
map ot the world to be had showing these 
regions and sub-regions by different shades 
of colour or otherwise, and if so, where is 
it to beobtained, and at what price >—R.B.B. 

LinING CABINET Drawers.—I have pur- 
chased a new cabinet, and as I am young as 
an entomologist I shall feel obliged if you 
will kindly answer the following questions :— 
1st. Shall I paint the paper inside the 

drawer with 


Milk and oxide of zinc. (Dr. Knaggs.) 


a. 

b. Milk, oxide of zinc, and ultra marine. 
(Dr. Knaggs. ) 

c. Thin isinglass and oxide of zinc. 
(Rev. Green.) 

d. or leave the paper clean as it is. 
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2nd. Shall I place 
a. Shreds of camphor in the cells, or 
b. Pure napthaline, or 
c. Benzole on cotton wool. (Newman.) 
d. Or solid carbolic acid on pin heads. 


(Entomologist.)—PERPLEXED ONE. 


EXCHANGE. 


I have a large quantity of Foreign postage 
stamps, including many rather rare. I 
would be glad to exchange for Lepidoptera, 
Coleoptera, Birds Eggs or Land and Fresh- 
water Shells.—Joun E. Rosson, Hartlepoel. 


Wood's Common British Beetles, Shilling 
Edition.; Natural History of Selborne; 
Macgillivrays Manual of Botany (Plates) ; 
Natural History of the Birds of Europe, by 
P. H. Goose; Smellie’s Philosophy of 
Natural History; Wood’s Common Objects 
of Sea-shore, coloured plates (not in good 
condition); Common Seaweeds by L. L. 
Clarke, coloured plates (not in good con- 
dition) ; Cassel’s Popular Natural History, 
Vol. II bound. 

I will be glad to exchange the above works 
for a copy of vol. I of the Young Naturalist, — 
bound or unbound.—T.T.M., 86, Domingo 
Vale, Liverpool. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ail communications to be sent to J. HE. Rosson, 15, 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mosnhey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


—_—— —_- 


E.T.T., Coggeshall-The omission shall 
be corrected. Plates sent. 
cheap work such as you name on coleoptera, 
but in all probability one will soon be forth- 
coming. The best at present is Cox’s, but 
it is rather expensive and difficult for a 
beginner. 

S, L. Mosey will be glad of local lists of 
butterflies from any part of Britain. 


There is no 


Coleophora, 1. 


; : 2 ie ea Smoees) | < 
| j © anatipennella, Hub, C. fuseedinella, Zell. 
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_ tastic and conspicuous flowers. 


Parr 56. 


JULY, 1884. 


VoL. 5. 


fae YELLOW. FLAG, 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE 


(Iris pseud-acorus ) 
By J. P. SoutTEr, Bishop Auckland. 


c¢ 1 tae in the woodland depths 
and haunters of the stream, 

That drink the heavy dew, and bask in 
summer’s golden beam; 

That wave upon the breezy hill, and varie- 
gate the plain, 

And glorify and beautify the earth, so that 
again 


- It almost seems that man doth walk in 


Eden’s garden bowers 
In his primeval innocence, as sinless as the 
flowers.”’ 


Whether he wanders by the side of 


| the purling brook, or the stiller reaches 
| of the broader river, by the slow 
streams and placid pools of fens and 


marshes, or the reedy margin of the 
limpid lake, the eye of the rambling 
botanist is sure to be attracted by the 
tall, broad, sword-shaped leaves of the 


water flag, and, in midsummer he will 
be gladdened by the sight of its fan- 
But 
woe betide the adventurous collector 
who, tempted by their gaudy colour, 
too recklessly attempts to gather its 


alluring blossoms, to add to his herbar- 
ium, the adventure is almost certainly 
achieved at the expense of wetted feet, 
or even deeper struggles in the treach- 
erous mire; for the iris loves to grow 
with its roots well buried in the soft 
mud, and its thick fleshy rhizomes just 
creeping upon the surface, and where 
they are, if not constantly, at least 
Yet, 
although essentially a water lover, the 


occasionally covered with water. 


iris is not so confirmed an aquatic but 
what it will exist in ordinary garden 
soil if fairly supplied with moisture, 
but naturally it is never seen except in 
the vicinity of water, nor does it attain 
perfection under any other conditions. 

The iris is a well-marked represent- 
ative of the large primary division of 
flowering plants known as Monocotyle- 
dons, because they have only one seed- 
leaf; they are also sometimes called 
Endogens, owing to the peculiar 
arrangement and development of the 
vascular bundles in the stem. All our 
native plants of this section, with the 
one solitary exception of the butcher’s 
broom (Ruscus aculeatus), are herb- 
aceous plants, the zrial stems of which 
die down annually, so that there is no 
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opportunity of studying a perennial 
woody stem, such as we have in the 
exogens of our ordinary forest trees. 
The most obvious distinction to the 
young botanist is in the venation of 
the leaves, which is known as parallel, 
because they run from the base to the 
apex without branching or interlacing, 
to form a network, and the parts of 
the flower being in multiplies of three. 
Evolutionists maintain that this type 
of vegetable life existed prior to the 
more highly specialised and developed, 
and now more abundant dicotyledonous 
vegetation which abounds 
globe. 


on our 
Be that as it may, there is 
ample proof that plants similar to our 
iris Hourished ata very early period on 
our earth’s crust, and their general 
distribution, both in time and space, 
show that they have been plentiful and 
widely dispersed. 

The Natural Order [ridaceez, which 
includes such showy and well-known 
garden flowers as the crocus and gladi- 
olus, takes its name from the genus 
Iris, of which there are about fifty 
species, comprising some of the most 
gorgeous and brilliant of florist’s flow- 
ers. They are found in all temperate 
regions of the globe, although only 
‘two species are indigenous to Britain ; 
one of these, J. fatidissima, gladden, 
or roast-beef plant, is entirely confined 
to the southern half of the island, find- 
ing its extreme northern limit in Dur- 
ham, where it becomes exceedingly 
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rare, although it is abundant in the 
southern counties, such as Devon. It 
is easily known from the purple colour 
of its flowers and the strong, rank 
odour exhaled from its bruised foliage. 
The other species, L. pseud-acorus, is 
very generally distributed throughout 
the length and breadth of Britain, 
occurring less or more in every county, 
but largely influenced by topographical 
conditions, being always frequent in 
low-lying marshy localities and rarer 
in drier, hilly districts. Considered 
more in detail, we find that in all this 
order the plants are furnished with a 
less or more evident stem, which is 
either wholly underground as in the 
well-known annually-produced corms 
of the crocus, or only partially subter- 
ranean as in the present plant, where 
the rhizome is cylindrical, prostrate, 
creeping extensively, with a firm, woody 
consistency, and of a pale pink or flesh 
colour when cut, with a rather acrid, 
astringent taste.. Branches are readily 
given off, and these interlace to form 
The white 
fibrous roots are readily produced at 
all points, although chiefly on the 
underside, where they penetrate the 
soil absorb nutriment. The 
younger portions of the rhizome are 
covered with a network of thread-like 
fibres: these are the skeletons of the 
vascular bundles of the leaves after the 


dense matted clumps. 


and 


spongy parenchymatous tissue has de- 
cayed. In all monocotyledonous plants 
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the leaves are not articulated or jointed 
to the stem so that they never fall off 
as do the leaves of our ordinary forest 
trees, but they wither and decay whilst 
still attached to the stem. At the 
extremity or growing point of the rhi- 
zome the leaves are produced. These 
are quite unique amongst British plants 
In tech- 
nical language they are described as 


and a study in themselves. 


equitant and ensifurm, 7.e., they are 
folded so as to embrace each other and 
If a piece of the 
rhizome be pulled up it will be seen 


are sword-shaped. 


that a cluster of leaves arise from its 
apex. Only one leaf springs from the 
same apex, but as the internodes or 
space betwixt two leaves is extremely 
short, they are very crowded and the 
stem lengthens slowly. Where the 
leaves emerge they completely encircle 
the stem, and as they are given off 
alternately on opposite sides, the one 
firmly clasps the other and so effectu- 
ally shield the growing point of the 
stem. As the rhizome is prostrate 
whilst the leaves are erect, they are 
sharply bent at a right angle so as to 
rise into the air. At the base of the 
leaves where they overlap each other 
they are of a most beautiful and deli- 
cate pink colour, and the edges are 
thinned out to a surpassing fineness; 
whilst although a full-grown leaf may 
be a quarter of an inch in thickness at 
the centre, it is so loose and spongy in 
texture as to be translucent. When 
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cut across, the spaces between the 
veins are seen to be empty tubes, stop- 
ped at irregular distances by dry, 
pith-like, cellular tissue: these extend 
throughout its entire length, so that 
the leaf when viewed against the light 
seems barred with short transverse 
dashes. If a leaf is cut off close to 
the stem it will be seen to be folded 
longitudinally and also somewhat keel- 
ed on the middle of what is anatomi- 
cally the lower or under surface, the 
upper or inner surface being pressed 
against the other leaves. It is quite 
possible to spread this sheathing por- 
tion of the leaf flat, when its two planes 
would correspond to the surfaces of 
ordinary leaves; but as the leaf is 
traced upwards, the back becomes more 
evidently keeled and sharp-edged, whilst 
the two inner faces grow more closely 
together, till in the upper third of its 
length the two halves become welded 
together into a homogenous, sharp- 
pointed, two-edged, sword-shaped leaf. 
The two flat surfaces are alike in every 
way, having an equal number of sto- 
mata on either side; but their planes 
are vertical to the horizon and to the 
central stem, instead of being parallel 
and horizontal as in common leaves, 
of the 
leaf has been evolved from the lower 


whilst the whole exterior 
surface. A very superficial exami- 
nation of a leaf will make this plain, 
and it is interesting as being the only 


British plant which fully exemplifies. 
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TH 


this peculiar development. 
reed (Sparganium), has a very similar 
leaf to outward appearance, and as it 
grows in like places it might at first 
sight be mistaken for the iris, but it 
will easily be seen that the upper and 
under surfaces of its leaf, are in what 


we might term their natural positions. 


The iris leaves are very glaucous, that 


is they are covered with a bloom like | 


This 
exudation is common to many aquatic 
and sea-side plants; it has lingered 
through many generations of cultiva- 
tion in cabbages and sea kale. It is 
very easily rubbed off, imdeed the 
‘plant cannot be handled without leav- 
ing the impress of the fingers. It is a 
waste product of a waxy nature, form- 
ing a superficial pellicle, doubtless of 
some use In preventing an undue evap- 
oration of water from the surface. A 
fully developed iris leaf is fully four 
feet in length, by an inch and a half 
in breadth. Their shape suggests their 


that seen on peaches or grapes. 


use to boys, who in their rural games, 
with their heads protected by fantastic 
helmets of plaited rushes and armed 
with swords of the iris leaves, sally 
forth in sportive play to join in the 
Sir 
W. Scott alludes to this pastime when 
he graphically pictures the solitary 
grave of Marmion :— 
“ But yet from out the little hill, 


Oozes the slender springlet still, 
Oft halts the stranger there, 


contests of their mimic warfare. 


For thence may best his curious eye, 
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The memorable field descry ; 
And shepherd boys repair 
To seek the water flag and rush, 
And rest them by the hazel bush, 
And plait their garlands fair ; 
Nor dream they sit upon the grave 
That holds the bones of Marmion brave.”’ 
The loose cellular texture of the leaves 
with their numerous air cavities makes 
them remarkably light and corky in 
their character, which is taken advan- 
tage of by the less venturesome youths 
in their first endeavours to learn swim- 
ming, when they use large bundles of 
the light spongy leaves of the iris as 
life-buoys or swimming bladders in 
their natatory initiation. 


The flowering stem of the iris is 
round, firm, and erect, as tall as the 
leaves, with a few scattered leaves, and 
slightly branching in the upper por- 
tion. The few large showy flowers are 
borne usually two or three together, 
at the extremities of the stem and 
branches. They are singly enveloped 
in two sheathing leaves or bracts, from 
between which the unopened flowers 
may be observed protruding, twisted 
and rolled up cigar-fashion. In mono- 
cotyledons generally, such as lilies, © 
tulips, crocus, &c., there is only one— 
whorl of coloured leaves forming the — 
flower, called the perianth, and there is | 
no marked difference betwixt calyx and _ 
corolla, as there is in roses and butter- 
cups for example. This, however, is _ 
only partially true of the yellow iris, | 


for whilst the whole of the lower part 
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of the perianth is united into a tube, | nearest the sepals and therefore away 


there is a most decided distinction in 
the size and shape of its differents parts. 
The representative of the calyx is com- 
posed of three very large reflexed 
yellow petaloid leaves, forming the 
most conspicuous part of the flower, 
they are fully two inches lung by an 
inch in breadth. They are reflexed or 
rolled back, which gives the peculiar 
appearance to the flower asa whole. 
They are generally bright yellow, al- 
though pale, almost white varieties 
occur; there is usually a darker orange 
spot at the base of the broad limb and 
from it numerous purple lines may be 
traced converging down into the tube 
of the flower. ‘Ihese are very obvious 
honey guides, for considerable stores of 
nectar are secreted at the bottom of 
the tube. Alternating with the showy 
calyx, but differmg immensely in size, 
is the corolla, the individual petals are 
scarcely a third of the length, and not 
a quarter the breadth of the sepals. 
They stand erect, or rather converge 
towards the centre of the flower, the 
reason for this position will be obvious 
when the whole anatomy of the flower is 
considered. ‘The three stamens spring 
one from the base of each sepal, 
they are remarkable for the size and 
beauty of the anthers ; before they open 
they are almost half-an-inch in length, 
of a lovely violet-blue colour. When 
mature they dehisce by two longitudi- 
nal-slits along the back, which is the 


The 
pistil has nothing to equal it amongst 
our native plants, from the top of the 
ovary rises a solitary style, which soon 


from the centre of the flower. 


divides into three pestal-like organs, 
indeed, in the plant under consideration 
they are considerably larger than the 
true petals, and quite as_ brightly 
coloured. They stand opposite the 
sepals and are reflexed in the same 
way, hence they curve over and over- 
shadow the stamens, which are thus 
enclosed in a tubular arch formed by 
the sepals and styles. The tips of the 
styles are fimbriated, that is, cut up 
hke a fringe, and they reach to 
the commencement of the already 
described purple lines on the sepals. 
A short distance beneath the tip of 
the style on the side next the stamen 
is a curious tongue-like flap, and 
immediately below it on a level with 
the top of the anther is the stigmatic 
surface which receives the pollen. The 
whole flower forms an admirably 
specialised contrivance for insect 
fertilisation, which is accomplished by 
such large insects as the humble bees, 
who alone are able to force an entrance, 
or furnished with a proboscis sufficient- 
ly long to reach the bottom of the 
nectariferous tube. To briefly recap- 
itulate the salient points, we have the 
large showy flowers raised above the 
level of the leaves as an alluring signal 
to attract roving insects, and leading 
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The 


broad expanse of the reflexed sepal isa 


them to expect stores of sweets. 


convenient alighting place, whilst the 
converging lines of colour guide them 
to the luscious reservoir, for now it is 
well-known that not only have bees a 
perception of colour, but that without 
these leading strings or Jand marks 
they would often spend a long time in 
searching for food which is easily 
within reach. In this case the erect 
incurved petals prevent straying to 
either side, whilst the fringed tip of 
the style effectually hinders them 
clambering over the top. Compelled 
therefore to burrow under the arch of 
the style, they must also of necessity 
press against the back of the anther, 
which is the side on which it opens, 
and thus getting their bodies dusted 
with pollen, it is easily conveyed to the 
stigmatic surface, in either the same 
or other flowers, as it lies immediately 
above the level of the anther. In 7. 
germanica popularly known as “Jacob’s 
sword,” and which is_ exceedingly 
common in herbaceous borders and 
cottage gardens, and therefore easily 
available for examination, the plan of 
the flower is the same, but the entrance 
to the nectary on the threshold of the 
sepal, is bearded with hairs, a repelling 
barrier to small flies and beetles, and 
the petals equal the sepals in size. The 
ovary of the iris is inferior, appearing 
at first like a three ribbed stalk, sup- 
porting the flower, after fertilisation it 
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increases greatly in size, attaining a 
length of three inches, with a diameter 
A cross section shows 
three cavities with the seeds attached 


of an inch. 


to the inner axil of the triangular cell. 
When mature the capsule opens by 
three longitudinal fissures down the 
each __ cell, 
the three rows of numerous large 
which 
much fiattened by their close packing. 
They are of a bright orangecolour, which 
makes them attractive to birds, who, 


centre of disclosing 


pea-like seeds, are very 


doubtless, aid in dispersing thein. 
They have also been used as a substi- 
tute for coffee. 

The economic uses of the Jris are 
not numerous. One old writer says it 
should not be allowed to grow where 
cattle feed, but why, I cannot say, for 
I am not aware that they eat it, or 
even if they did that it would prove 
With the older herbalists 
it had a considerable reputation as a 
One 
goes even so far as to assert that if 
dropsy can be cured by the hand of 


man, the Iris will do it. 


injurious. 


remedy for various ailments. 


At one time 
it had a place in the pharmacopeia, 
but latterly seems to have been dropped 
for more fashionable if not more potent 
remedies. 

In the language of flowers various 
meanings are attached to the different 
species, as ‘the flame of passion,” “a 
message,” “I burn.” The Iris is the 
floral emblem or national flower of 
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France, although it is popularly spoken 
of as lilies. The legend of its adoption 
is that when Clovis was on his way to 
be baptised at Rheims he received a 
lily from heaven, and that Louis-le- 
Jeune adopted the celestial flower on 
the national standard. At first they 
were scattered numerously on the field 
of the banner, but the number was 
ultimately reduced to three in honour 
of the Trinity. Various other inter- 
pretations have been given of the pecu- 
liar heraldic device of France, as that 
it represents halberd heads, or frogs, 
hence Frenchmen are called crapauds, 
or toads; by others they are supposed 
to be bees, because gold bee ornaments 
were found in the tomb of Childeric, 
the father of Clovis; but these are now 


believed to have been horse trappings, 


and no part of the regal adornment. 
Whatever may have been the origin of 
the French emblazonment, it is now 
well known as the Fleur-de-lys, and 
has given the popular name of Flower- 
de-luce to the Iris. This is very evi- 
dently a corruption of Fleur-de-Clovis, 
which is equivalent to Louis, the uni- 
versal French Christian name. The 
fleur-de-lys was chosen by Flavio Gioja 
to mark the north pole on the card of 
the mariner’s compass out of compli- 
ment to the then King of Naples, who 
was of French extraction. When 
England’s king claimed sovereignty of 
France, the fleur-de-lis formed part of 
his armorial bearings, hence Shakspeare 
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says :— 


‘‘Cropp’d are the flower-de-luces in your 
arms ; 
Of England’s coat one-half is cut away.” 


In the north of England and Scotland 
the leaves of the iris are known as 
‘“‘skegs” or “seggs:” this name is an 
descendant of the 
“ sceax,” a knife or sword, and is 
very appropriately applied to the sword- 
like leaves of the iris. 


evident Saxon 


The generic name zris is the Greek 
name for the rainbow and was anciently 
applied to this genus from the varied 
and beautiful colours of its flowers. 
From a similar variability of colour a 
portion of the eye surrounding the 
pupil is called the iris, and the old 
herbalists putting the 
together attributed great virtue to a 


two things 


decoction of the iris for curing weak- 
the eyes. 
According to some authorities “ iris” 
originally meant the eye. In the 
Greek mythology we know that Iris 
was the messenger of the gods and 
therefore often sent to them to settle 
matters, 


ness and watering of 


hence the name has been 
derived from a Greek word meaning to 
settle, and as the rambow was the 
harbinger of peace to man, the name 
was appropriated to it. The Gaelic 
name for the iris is also equivalent 
to the name for the rainbow. 

The specificname pseud-acorusmeans 
the false acorus, a name now applied 
to the sweet flag, acorus calamus an 
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aromatic water plant abundant by rivers 


and the marshes of the fen country 
Acorus is from the Greek a, without, 
and core, the pupil of the eye, and was 
given to this plant because of its repute 
in diseases of the eye, although at least 
one good authority maintains that our 


Tris pseudo-acorus is the true acorus of. 


Dioscorides, who highly recommended 
it for various diseases. 


MARINE AQUARIUM 


JOTTINGS. 


By J. OSBORNE. 


(Continued from page 166.) 


I think I must have been specially attract- 
ed by the ugly and repulsive among fish. I 
have twice had the Hag alive though it is 
not so ugly as the last, nor as the ‘' Pollymog,”’ 
it is less to my taste than either. Eel like in 
form, without fins, except a little along 
the back and around the tail, and con- 

tinued along the underside, it has nothing 
ins it shape to repel. But when it opens its 
mouth, if the orifice at one end of its body 
deserves such a name, it isthen its repulsive- 
ness appears. Its mouth is round, and hang- 
ing from it are eight yellowish filaments, and 
one solitary tooth. I could fancy it like 
some vampire of old fixing itself on the 
body of its victim, and sucking out the very 
life. Whether it is a parasite or what I do 
not know, but it is a disagreeable mouth to 
see open, and I would not like it to fasten 
upon my hand. 

The Pipe-fish is another curious creature. 
The body is very long in proportion to its 
bulk, being quite six inches long and no 
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thicker than a pipe stem. It is covered 


with hard horny scales or plates; its mouth | 


projects considerably, and it seems to open 
its jaws only at the end, the appearance of 
the open mouth being like that of the human 
lip when pursed together for whistling. 
This fish I have only taken in the dock, 
swimming about the timber rafts, generally 
a few together. It never lived many hours 
in my aquarium, though, like the young 
herring, it could bear the somewhat pollu- 
ted water of the docks. 

The Sand Launce, locally called the Sand 
Eel, is a very difficult fish to observe. It 
seems to frequent shallow water, coming 
inshore with the rising tide, and is often 
left in shoals in the pools on the shore. As 
the tide leaves these pools, which are formed 
from the shifting of the sand by the currents, 
there is generally an outlet for some of the 
water at one end, while more of it drains 
through the sand as the tide retires. Other 
fish can thus be seen swimming about when 
there is but little water left, but the moment 
you are observed by the shoal of Sand 
Launce there is a quick movement, a sparkle 
from their silvery bellies a little disturbance 
of the sand, and they are gone. They dart 
at the sand, and seem as their tail waves 
about for a moment or two, to be screwing 
their way in. They soon loose this habit 
in an aquarium, but I never could keep 
them very long alive, and while I had them, 
there was but little else to remark on their 
ways of living. They are much used for 
bait and the fishermen seek them with a 
hooked instrument which they draw rapidly 
to and fro through the sand, catching them 
in the curve. They need to be very quick 
when they find one, or it would be off and 
away. ‘They wear woollen gloves to enable 
them to hold the slippery little creatures. 
Mackerel, Gurnet and such like fish are 
taken with them, or perhaps I should say 
used to be so taken, for the manner of fishing 
has changed as much as other things. 
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There is a very pretty little fish whose 
name I do not know, but called locally the 
Stinging Fish. It may be one of the Blennies 
perhaps. It is yellow in colour, with black 
or dark brown markings. It lies about the 
bottom of shallow pools, or swims freely in 
deeper water. The dorsal fin is stiff, and 
the rays are sharp, and easily penetrate the 
skin, inflicting a most painful wound. It 
thrives tolerably well in an aquarium, but 
you must be very careful not to touch it. 
When a wound is inflicted by it, considerable 
swelling takes place, not only at the part 
wounded, but further up the limb, accom- 
panied by excruciating pain. Bathing once 
in deep water, my companion cried out 
immediately he touched the water, that he 
was stung. With some trouble we got him 
into the boat. The wound was on his foot, 
and though it was inflicted in the water, 
which might have washed out any poison, 
the swelling was so immediate that we 
could not get his boot on. By the time we 
reached the shore he was unable to walk, 
and it was a fortnight before he was able to 
do so again. I have known very many 
similar cases but no fatal results have 
followed. 


HELPS AND HINTS FOR 
YOUNG ENTOMOLOGISTS 


By ALBERT H. Watsrs, B.A. 


Midsummer seems a not inappropiate 
time to commence a short series of papers, 
designed as hints and helps for young 
entomologists, and containing a few brief 
hints upon some of the less common British 
insects, more especially the lepidoptera; 
mention may also probably be made of 
some interesting species of general distribu- 
tion. It is at midsummer the world ot 
insects is at its height of bustle and activity ; 


Ligh 


it is then that 
The Emperor takes his aerial trips, 
And nectar the star studded Adippe sips.” 

and in the woods in the south of England 
his imperial majesty Apaturva Ivis may be 
seen soaring high over the tops of the oak 
trees. Anon he will settle on one of the lofti- 
est spraysand look down with contemptuous 
disdain at the frantic efforts of the collectors 
to reach him with a muslin net on the end 
of along fishing rod. ‘Ah,’ we can fancy 
him saying to himself as he draws his 
antennze down one after after another with 
his fore legs and meditatively cleans them, 
“ You think a great deal of yourself you big 
two legged creature down there, but you 
have not wings like me, and with ali your 
boasting about being ‘a lord of creation’ 
you are obliged to keep on the ground while 
I can soar up into the boundless air and defy 
And defy the collector he often does, 
but there are ways of luring him down from 
his lofty throne. A handful of over-ripe 
gooseberries a trifled crushed, is sometimes 
an irresistable temptation to him and will 
do the business nicely. But perhaps rearing 
it is the best way to obtain the Purple 
Emperor. There is certainly this advantage, 
that you learn more about its natural history 
than you do when you content yourself with 
capturing the perfect insect, and chloroform- 
ing and pinning it out. 


you. 


Those entomologists who are fortunate 
enough to live in the south of England may 
not improbably come across the larva by 
diligently and carefully searching the sallows 
growing in the neighbourhood of the oak 
woods about the middle of June. It is im- 
possible to mistake the green-slug-like cater- 
pillar, with tentacle-like horns on its head, 
and the singular appearance it presents 
owing to the absence of legs on the last 
segment, whence the generic name Afatura 
for Apodura. 

The High Brown Fritillary—the “ star 
studded A dipfe"’ mentioned in the couplet 
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above—is a common ‘insect in the south of 
England, The silver ‘stars’ are on the 
underside, the upper-side is bright brown 
spotted with black. The caterpillar has 
long spines from each of which proceeds 
several smaller ones. It feeds on the dog 
violet and the larva should be looked for 
about the end of May or beginning of June. 

The White Admiral (Limenttis sibylla) is 
another southern insect flying now, while 
the Small Ringlet (Evebia cassiope), the Scotch 
Argus (Evebia Blandina), and the Moor 
Ringlet—as I prefer to call it rather than 
‘Marsh Ringlet’’—(Chovtobius davus) are all 
northern species of butterflies. Mr. 
Shuttleworth records in the Entomologist 
that the latter was plentiful upon Meathop 
Moss, near Witherslack last July, although 
he says they were nearly all malesand rather 
worn, while on the other hand specimens he 
took on Faraway Moss were all females and 
in splendid condition. I fear I have not 
space to speak of any more butterflies, 
numerous as they are at midsummer, I 
should like to have said a few words about 
Thecla prumt, T. W-album, Lycena acis, and LD. 
avion, but I must dismiss them with the 
mere mention of their names, and turn to 
the moths. 

At this time of the year Deilephila galii flies 
about flowers very eariy in the morning, and 
those who desire to capture it must be “up 
with the lark.” Sesia Apiformis looking very 
much like a large hornet, should be sought 
for on the trunks of poplars in the south of 
England. The more generally distributed 
Sesia bembeciformis may sometimes be found 
about the neighbourhood of Sallows. It 
has a blackish head, while afsformis has a 
yellow one, and the last has also a yellow 
patch on each side of the thorax; in Bem- 
bectformis the thorax is black witha yellow 
collar. 

Sesia ichneumontformis with its six or seven 
yellow belts, and S. myopiformis, with its 
single red ring round the abdomen are other 
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‘clear wings’’ to be met with now in the 


south, They are both about the size of the 
common Clear-wing (9. tipuliformis). 

Lithosa complana and L. quadra also fly now. 
The former is distinguished from Lithosia 
complanula by the yellow stripe on the costa 
being of equal width throughout, and not 
attenuated to a point at the tip, as in the 
common Footman moth. L. quadrais readily 
recognized by its large size and the four 
black spots on the female. 

Eulepia cribyum with its white fore wings 
marked with bands and streaks, and two 
black spots near the middle of each wing is 
another moth occurring in July. I only 
know personally of one locality for it and 
that is the New Forest. 

The scarce Orvgya cenosa, with its smoky 
white wings’ occurs among reeds in the fens, 
and the local Ground Lackey (Bombyx 
castvensis) comes out towards the middle of 
July, and may be taken in some abundance 
in the Isle of Sheppey, which seems to be 
its favourite habitat. 

Dasydia obfuscata flies in July on the Scotch 
mountains, and the Black Mountain Moth, 
as Newman calls it, occurs in the same 
localities. The fore wings are shining dark 
grey, with twoserrated lines across enclosing 
dark central spot. 

Collectors who live in the north of Eng- 
land should look out now for the grey 
Venusia cambricaria in places where the moun 
tain ash grows. The grey Laventia cesiata 
is also still on the wing, and its yellowish 
green larva with its row of triangular red 
spots down the back should be sought for 
on heath towards the end of the present 
month. The greyish ochreous Emmelesia 
teniata may perhaps be found by the ento- 
mological visitors to the lakes. Emmelesia 
evicetavia is another northern species, flying 
in June and July. The fore wings are pale 
grey with three darker bands. In size it is 
small, the largest specimens being nine lines, 
and the smallest seven lines in expanse of 
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wings. The white Melanippe hastata, with 
its pretty jet black markings, may also be 
taken by northern entomologists in the 
neighbourhood of birch-trees. Another spe- 
cies to be looked out for in June and July 
by collectors in the north is Covemia minu- 
tavia, lt is readily distinguished from its 
allies by the narrow central band and grey 
streak at the tip of each of the forewings, 
and by the absence of a reddish tinge on 
The prettily-marked 
Carsia imbutata also occurs now on the 


the hind margin. 
northern moors. It is pale grey, with four 
blackish streaks across each fore wing, the 
two nearest the edge being a good deal 
angulated. Epione vespertaria, with its pur- 
the handsome 
Lilac Beauty (Pericallia syringaria), with its 
wings tinted with shades of yellow, red, and 
greenish grey, and marked with pale, flesh- 


ple-edged yellow wings; 


coloured lines; the dark grey Guophos obscu- 
vata; the grey Aventia flexula, with its sharp- 
ly angulated fore wings and double central 
spot enclosed between two yellow lines, 
each of which are parallel and go straight 
across the wing, except near the costal mar- 
gin, where they make a sharp bend; the 
slaty-grey Macaria liturata (to be looked for 
in the neighbourhood of fir-trees); and the 
brownish, day-flying Eupithecia pygmeata are 
all species of general distribution. The last 
named, however, cannot be met with later 
than the early part of July—June is the best 
time to look out for it. 

Among the southern moths, mention may 
be made of the pretty Blotched Emerald 
(Phorodesma bajularia), with its green wings, 
pink spotted at the anal angle; it occurs in 
oak woods. Geometva smavagdavia occurs on 
the Essex coast; it is green, with ochreous 
costa and a white central spot. The second 
brood of Eupithecia pimpinellata comes out 
towards the end of the month. It is grey, 
with two conspicuous white spots on both 
fore and hind wings; the thorax is snowy 
white. It should be looked for in the south- 


ern connties in places where the Burnet 
Saxifrage (Pimpinella saxifraga) grows. The 
beautiful Peach-blossom Moth (Thyatira 
batis), with its ochreous brown, pink-spotted 
fore wings, and the Buff arches moth, both 
fly in July. They seem to occur in all parts 
of the country, although far from common. 
In localities where the Yellow Flag (Iris 
pseudacorus) grows, the pale brown Apamea 
jibrosa should be looked for at sugar and 
light. It has whitish reniform stigmata and 
also whitish veins; the hind margin of the 
fore wings is of a darker brown than the 
rest of the wing. 


Northerners should sugar for the bluish 
grey Apamea connexa with its two black 
streaks from the base of each fore wing. In 
size it expands about an inch and a quarter. 
The diminutive Miana expolita, with its 
greyish brown, rather reddish wings; the 
reddish brown Celena Hawnorthii, with its 
conspicuous white reniform stigmata, so 
common on heaths and moors from July to 
September; the greyish ochreous Agvotis 
cursoria, about the same size as Agrotis ex- 
clamationis, with white-margined stigmata 
—the lower half of the reniform stigma of a 
dark grey shade—and whitish hind wings, 
veined and margined with pale grey, to be 
looked for where spurge grows; and the 
greenish grey Agrotis lucernea, about the 
same size, with lines marked with darker 
shade of grey and scarcely perceptible stig- 
mata, are other northern insects. 


The greyish ochreous Agrotis ripe, with 
brownish reniform stigmata, flies in July in 
the lake district, whilst the greenish grey, 
lichen-like Bryophila glandifera occurs in 
the south, and Leucania littoralis should be 
looked for on sandhills on the southern and 
western coast. In colour the fore wings are 
pale ochreous, with a conspicuous white 
streak running straight across the wing, 
from the base to the hind margin, and pass- 
ing through the centre of the wing. The 
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hind wings are white. It is about the same 
size as Leucania pallens. 

Another of the ‘‘ wainscot’’ moths occurrs 
in July among the reeds in marshy places, 
such as the Cambridgeshire fens. This is 
Lencania phragmitidis. Itis the same size as 
the common Wainscot and has neither spots 
nor markings on its ochreous wings, faintly 
tinted with olive. Senta ulve and N. despecta 
are other fen insects. 

Nonagria despecta is rather a small sized 
moth for a noctua, the largest specimens 
being less than an inch in expanse of wings, 
the forewings arerather narrow and rounded, 
pale reddish ochreous in colour, dusted 
with grey and such faint markings that they 
are seen with difficulty, the hind wings are 
whitish and the body long and slender. 

Among the many insects to be sugared 
for in July mention may be made of the 
greyish brown Mamestra abjecta, recognisable 
by the two white dots at the edge of the 
reniform stigma and the very indistinct 
‘“subterminal line,’’ and the blackish brown 
Agvotis sancia, with dark grey reniform 
stigmata, and scarcely perceptible claviform 
stigmata. 

Evemobia ochroleuca, Heliothis dipsacea, Plusia 
bvactea and the Crimson-underwing moths 
(Catocella promissa) and sponsa are among 
the other noctuz occurring in July. 

Eremobia ochrolewca has pale ochreous 
subdentate fore wings blotched with darker. 
The markings are so confused that it is 
difficult to describe them, but there is a 
brownish band between the elbowed line 
and the subterminal line, and this band is 
intersected by a black streak opposite the 
reniform stigma. When in repose the 
wings form a very inclined roof, as is the 
case with the Hadenidz in general. The 
abdomen is crested. In size it is about the 
same as the common Hadena dentina, 
Heliothis dipsacea has the forewings rather 
acute at the tip. In colour it is greenish 


ochreous grey with two dark bands meeting 
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at the inner margin, and one of which 
passing across the centre includes the dark 
grey reniform stigma. ‘The hind wings are 
whitish and have a broad black central 
lunule; the dark border has no transverse 
black line before it, asis the case in Heliothis 
scutosa, and furthermore contains a distinct 
whitish blotch. In size it is about an inch 
and a quarter in expanse of wings, the thorax 
is rather stout and the abdomen smooth. 
‘The moths in the family to which it belongs 
are mostly day fliers, and are on the wing 
in the hottest sunshine. 

Plusia bractea is about the size of the 
common Plusia gamma. ‘The forewings are 
purplish brown with a large golden brown 
blotch, containing a smaller one of a silvery 
-hue at its upper edge. This dark golden 


‘coloured blotch commences at the middle 


of the inner margin and reaches half across 
the'wing. Theantennz are long and slender, 
and the thorax has a widely spread forked 
crest; the abdomen is also crested. 

Both the crimson underwing moths are 
much smaller in size than the more generally 
distributed Red Underwing) Catocola nupta), 
and this in itself is sufficient to distinguish 
them from that species. The following 
characters ought to enable the young 
entomologist to separate the ‘ promised 
one”’ from the ‘t spouse’’ :— 

Catocala promissa is the smaller species of 
the two; the fore wings are whitish grey 
with a very distinct ‘inner line’ and they 
have the orbicular stigma totally absent. 
The hind wings are crimson, bordered with 
black, and have a thin rather waved black 
band across the centre. The wings expand 
from two inches one line to two inches three 
lines. Catocala sponsa is as much as a 
quarter of an inch larger thanthe preceding, 
the expanse of wings being from two inches 
four lines to two inches seven lines. The 
fore wings are yellowish grey with an ill 
defined orbicular stigma included in a 
pale central blotch. The hind wings are 
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crimson with black hind margin, and a 
slender very much waved black hand, in 
_ shape something like a W. Both species 
| should be looked for on oak trees by ento- 
mologists living in the south of England, 
especially those who live in the neighbour- 
hood of that paradise of collectors—the 
New Forest. 

Amphysa gerningana, Euchromia fulvi- 
punctana, and the reddish brown Mizodia 
schulziana, prettily marked with silvery 
lines, should be looked for about this time 
by those whocollect Tortrices on heathsand 
moors in the north. Other northern 
_ Tortrices occurring now, are AHalonota 
turbidana, Coccyx finitimana, the black 
_ Asthenia coniferana to be looked for among 
Scotch firs, and that large white species 
| Crephasia penziana. with its black-marbled 
| wings. 

The whitish Ditula hartmanmana should 
be looked for on the trunks of willows in 
the south. The rare Onectra pilleriana, the 
larva of which feeds on the seeds of Jris 
_ fetidissima should be looked for wherever 
that plant grows. JTortrie cinnamoneana 
_may be beaten out of larch and maple trees 
_T. transitana out of elm, but I believe only 
in the south of England, where also the 
rare Dicrorampha alpinana and tenacetana 
are sometimes found in the Cambridgeshire 
fens among Lupatoria cannibinum and 
Stigmonota leplastriana should be sought 
for on the southern coast among wild 
cabbage. 

With this species I must conclude for 
this month, asI am compelled for want of 
Space to omit mention of several other 


interesting species I had noted down for 


inclusion in this paper. 


ean 


A DAY ON BOX HILL. 
By JoHN HENDERSON. 
On Whit Monday (June 2nd), like many 
Other “ brethren of the net and pin,” tempt- 
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ed by the continued fine weather to seek a 
few hours release from London noise and 
smoke, I took an early train in the direction 
of Dorking with the object of exploring the 
well-wooded slopes and valleys of this 
famous Surrey landmark. 

I am not going to describe Box Hill, or 
the wonderful views obtained from its sum- 
mit, of Leith Hill and the South Downs, 
and the peaceful Weald of Surrey; neither 
will this paper be more than the description 
of a solitary bag, the expedition being on 
Robinson Crusoe style—doubtless some of 
the other collectors (there were several on 
the spot) had better things to show on re- 
turning home to town. 

It was a dull morning, but the clouds 
drifted away, and before nine o'clock it had 
cleared up, so that ‘‘Old Sol’’ shone forth 
in all his glory, making it, in fact, rather 
warm work climbing up the chalky hill- 
sides. Dusty and dry as the high road was 
from Box Hill station to the foot of the hill, 
it, nevertheless, proved productive, a re- 
cently-emerged Scorched Carpet (L. adus- 
tata) resting on a black garden fence being 
the first capture, acting on the principle 
that it is always well to box the first insect 
seen as a ‘‘call-bird,’’ however much you 
feel inclined to pick and choose afterwards. 
Soon a little Green Hairstreak (Thecla rubi) 
flew down from the high trees dangerously 
near the net, and was accompanied to the 
collecting box by a Pieris brassice of rather 
handsome dimensions, before Headley Lane 
was reached and the real work of the day 
began. Finding a sheltered hill-side under 
a big beech wood, out of the wind which 
blew rather strongly from N.E., hands and 
feet, boxes and net, were soon hard at work, 
the lepidoptera spoil being plentiful. A 
couple of Little Blues (P. alsus) were fol« 
lowed by a Duke of Burgundy Fritillary 
(N. lucina), while the Skippers (S. alveolus 
and TJ. tages) were numerous. Diligently 
working the hill-side and about the skirts 
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of a fir plantation, several other Lucina were 
taken in the course of an hour. I noticed 
altogether eleven Diurni, including Pamphi- 
lus, Alexis, Phleas, and the Whites, but it 
was amongst the day-flying moths that most 
was to be done. Maculata were very com- 
mon, their bright yellow wings fluttering 
past at every step. Euclidia glyphica and 
P. enea, three of each, with a little purple 
and yellow Pyvale, were the next things 
taken. A positive swarm of Carpets (M. 
sociata) were to be had, and the Heaths, 
Fidonia atomaria and S. clathvata, were abun- 
dant, the latter being very fresh and bright. 
Startling a pheasant from the undergrowth 
of a copse, I reached a thick wood, getting 
one Biundulavia on a big tree trunk. 
Cuckoos were calling their familiar note 
in several directions, and bird life was 
abundant enough to satisfy an ornithologist, 
wagtails, swifts, bluetits, blackbirds, thrushes 
and a wryneck being noticed. On a hill 
covered with wild thyme several little moths 
were flying which I took to be a Tortrix, and 
after getting some Eupithecia a little rest was 
indulged in. 

Later on in the day, after a walk over to 
the front of the famous hill where bank 
holiday was being celebrated in the usual 
quiet manner by scores of cockneys— 
‘cheap trippers’’ as they are called in the 
north,—a little more time was given to the 
sides of the hill facing Headley Lane. On 
a low, spreading branch of a huge beech- 
tree were a pair of Hook-tips (P. unguicula), 
and resting lower down on hazel foliage was 
a good Temevata. Most of the insects were 
now settled. A fine Pulvevavia on the grass 
and a T. vubi with closed wings added great- 
ly to the contents of the box. Ona purple 
flower Alveolus was also resting; but except- 
ing sociata and maculata, which still appeared 
occasionally, I did not notice anything 
worth taking. 

A few larvee off oak and whitethorn with 
some strange beetles completed the captures. 
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A freshly-killed young weasel was lying on 
a path ; several ringed snakes were sunning | 
themselves in the early morning; and a | 
lizard scuttled quickly by in the heather. 
Hoping that other readers of the Young 
Naturalist were equally enjoying themselves 
on Whit Monday, and that these rough 
notes of a day in the country will interest | 
those who stayed at home. 


THE “YOUNG NATURALIST 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF BRITISH INSECTS. 
LEPIDOPTERA, Pl. 7. 


The plate this month represents four 
more species of the genus LITHOCOLLETIS 
as follows :— 


L. corylifoliella —This is a common and. 
distinct species, being found about hawthorn 
hedges in May and August, the larva mining 
the leaves of that tree in July and September. 


L. corylella—Another common species, 
feeding in the larva state upon hazel in July 
and again at the end of September. The 
moths are on the wing in May and August. 
The anterior wings are rather dull and the 
markings pure white. 


L. schreberella —This also is not a rare 
species; in some districts it is abundant. | 
Like the other species, the larva feeds in 
July and September, and the moth appears 
in May and August. The larva mines the 
underside of the leaves of elm. 


L. ulmifoliella —Also a common species, 
the larva mining the underside of the leaves 
of birch in July and September, the moths 
appearing in May and August. Stainton 
says ‘‘From alli the allied species it is dis- 
tinguished by the position of the last costal 
streak, which lies immediately above the 
apical black spot.” 
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Aphides and their Food Plants. ‘ 


FOOD PLANTS. APHIDES. 
Cudweed Gnaphalium germanicum | 157. FILAGINIS. 
found hiding under the woelly flower- 
bunches 
TETRANEURA 
Elm, causing pedunculated oval gallsto Ulmus suberosa 158. ULMI. 


form on the upper side of the leaf, 
about three-eights of an inch in height 


THELAXES. 
Oak (124, 125, 139, 140, 143, 144),0n the Quercus sessiliflora 159. DRYOPHILA. 
young shoots 
GLEYPHINA 
Scotch Fir (133, 135, 136, 148, 162, 166) Pinus sylvestris 160. PILosa. 
Birch, infesting the ends of twigs Betula alba 161. BETULZ. 
CHERMES. 
Scotch Fir (133, 135, 136, 148, 160, 166) Pinus sylvestris 162. CORTICALIS. 
insect covered with tufts of white 
silky fibre 
Spruce Fir, causing swellings as largeas Abies ewcelsa 163. ABIETIS. 
a hazel nut, very like true fir-cones 
Larch — Pinus Larix 164. LARICIS. 
insect covered with tufts of white 
silky fibre 
Oak, ‘Abdomen sparsely clothed with Quercus Robur 165. ATRATUS. 
long white filaments.”’ 
Scotch Fir (133, 135, 136, 148, 160, 162), Pinus sylvestris 166. Pint. 
“covered with long silky filaments.” 
PHYLLOXERA 
Oak, “infesting the under sides of the 167. PUNCTATA. 
leaves of both varieties of the English 
oak.” 
Oak, under the leaves. ‘‘ Wherever these 168. QUERCUS, 


insects congregate, a yellow or orange- 
coloured spot forms on the leaf, which 
penetrates through the substance and 
causes the upper surface also to ap- 
pear brightly speckled.” 
Cultivated Vines, galls on the leaves and 169. VASTATRIX, 
young roots, 


(162.) This genus has been removed by some writers to the Ooccus, 
(169.) Professor Westwood published a notice of this pest, occurring on the vines at Hampstead, in the 
‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” in 1868. Its original home appears to have been North America, but it has been 
imported into all districts where the vine is cultivated to any extent. As an insecticide, the substance 
known as sulpho-carbonate of potassium has been tried with good results. It has also the advantage of 
- acting as a manure for the vines, 
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FOOD PLANTS. APHIDES. 
AT THE ROOFS WE: FORDA 
Creeping Soft-grass Holcus mollis 170. FORMICARIA. 
Sow-thistle Sonchus oleraceus ¥ 
Couch-grass, Dog-grass Triticum repens a 
and in ants nests. (Zasius flavus ) = 
Waved Hair-grass and other grasses “Aira flecuosa 171, VIRIDANA. 
and in ants nests. (Lasius fuliginosus.) 
TYCHEA 
Dog's-tooth Grass Cynodon Dactylon 172, TRIVIALIS. 
Rough Meadow-grass Poa trivialis * 
Hard Fescue-grass Festuca duriuscula = 
and other grasses, and in ants nests. a 
(Lasius flavus.) 
“Tn ant-hills at Beckenham "’ 173. SETARIZ. 
Annual Meadow-grass Poa annua 174. ERAGROSTIDIS. 
Glaucous Panic-grass Panicum glaucum p 
and ‘‘on the lower, exposed leaves of 
Sweet Vernal Grass Anthoxanthum odoratum ss 
and in ant-hills.”’ 
Scarlet Runner Phaseolus coceineus 175, PHASEOLI. 
French Bean Phaseolus vulgaris 2 
and other cultivated plants. 
ENDEIS 
Under the roots of Creeping Sedge, Carex dioica 176. FORMICINA. 
covering nests of ants. (ZLasius umbratus.) < 


in which they are found. 
Under the roots of Annual Meadow Grass, Poa annua | 177, PELLUCIDA. 
covering nests of ants. (Lasius flavus.) 


Same as 177. 178. CARNOSA. 


RHIZOBIUS 


“Very numerous at the roots of Annual 179. Pox. 


Meadow-grass (Poa annua) on the 
Northumberland moors. On moving 
the soil, the white tufts of cotton-like 
fibre spun from the dorsal pores be- 
tray the presence of these insects.”’ 
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BRITISH BIRDS, 
THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 
By S. L. Mostey. 


MEADOW PIPIT. 
PraTEnsis.—Of the meadow. 


§1z€.—Length, 6} in; expanse, 9} in. 


Plumage.—The plumage of this species 
is very like that of the Tree Pipit, but has 
less of the ochre tint on the under parts, 
and not so much olive-tinted above. See 
also last species for other distinctions. 

THE SExXEs are similar, but the female is 
rather smaller. Like the Tree Pipit, both 
sexes assume a more olive tint after the 
autumn moult. 


VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond has two palecream 
coloured, and another pied with white, simi- 
lar to the variety of Tree Pipit figured. He 
has also heard of one entirely white. Mr. 
Thompson, of Belfast, describes one having 
the crown of the head primrose yellow; 
back, white, the feathers edged with yellow; 
wings, white, with a few primaries of the 
normal colour; one half of the tail white, 
edged on each feather with primrose; the 
lower part of the breast and a few odd 
feathers here and there of the ordinary 
colour; bill and legs paler than usual. 


Note.—The song of this species some- 
what resembles that of the Tree Pipit, 
consisting of a succession of similar notes 
resembling ‘“‘tsee, tsee, tsee,’’ begun slow 
and quickened towards the finish; but the 
bird does not perform the same graceful 
spiral evolution, but when singing is gener- 
ally upon some slightly elevated mound. 
Occasionally it will ascend 40 or 50 feet into 
the air, and come down again singing; but 
_ the descent is more in the line of ascent, not 
in a curve like the last species, returning to 
the ground, or a wall, or elevated stone, 
sometimes perching on trees. 


Flight.—The ordinary flight is rather 
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undulating and generally for short distances. 
It has also a song-flight described above. 


Migration.—The Meadow Pipit is 
resident in this country through the year, 
but many of those from the most northern 
parts leave for the southern portion in the 
autumn, returning again in the spring, but 
it is not supposed that any leave England. 


Food —This consists of small insects: 
of all kinds, snails, and small seeds. 


Habitat.—This is a moorland bird, 
and is abundant, especially during the 
breeding season, upon the higher grounds 
on skirts of woods principally, in almost 
any part of Britain. During winter, it de- 
scends to lower meadows and rough places, 
and may frequently be found during winter 
in stubbles where there are plenty of weeds. 

ABROAD it is found in all the European 
countries as far north as Lapland, in part 
of Africa, Asia Minor, and perhaps also in 
India in winter. 


Nest.—The nest is placed upon the 
ground, a favourite place being upon the 
moor edges near the cultivated ground. I 
have also frequently found it upon the sand- 
hills near the sea coast. It is composed of 
dry blades of grass, lined with bents and 
horse hair. The nest of this bird is more 
frequently used by the cuckoo than that of 
any other species. 


Eggs.—The eggs of this species do not 
run through the same varieties as those of 
the Tree Pipit, being stone grey, more or 


I less dashed and freckled with umber brown 


and ash grey, the brown sometimes almost 
entirely obscuring the ground colour, and 
occasionally with a few black lines. Some- 
times they are of a reddish tint. Two forms 
are given upon the plate from my own 
collection. The number varies from four 
to six. 

VARIETIES.—Mr. Hewitson mentions one 


not unlike that of the Pied Wagtail. 
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ROCK PIPIT. 
OBSCURUS.— | 
Size€.—Length 63 in.; expanse 11 in. 


Plumage.—Bill horn colour, dark at 
the tip and alongthe ridge. Top of head, 
ear coverts, and back olive green, each 
feather on the head and back having a dark 
centre. Wings dark brown; the coverts 
and tertials broadly margined with pale 
ochreous drab. Primaries dark brown with 
very narrow pale borders. Tail dark brown, 
the feathers margined with pale colour, 
and the outer feathers being dirty white on 
the outer and part of the inner webs. A 
pale line runs over the eye. Throat, breast, 
and under parts pale ochreous drab, a broad 
streak of olive brown extending from the 
base of the lower mandible downwards, 
‘and the centre of each feather on the throat 
having a narrow, and those on the breast a 
broad, obscure dash of olive brown, shaded 
at the edge into the lighter colour. 
dark brown. 

THE FEMALE is similar to the male, but 
rather smaller. 


Legs 


VARIETIES.—Mr. Bond had one entirely 
white specimen, shot in the Isle of Wight, 
and Mr. Whitaker has one with the man- 
dibles very much elongated and crossed. 
Yarrell mentions one having the head, back, 
and under parts white. 


Note.—Dr. Saxby says “ The short and 
pleasing song, accompanied by the same 
singular actions so well known in the Tree 
Pipit—the only difference been the substitu- 
tion ofa rock fora branch—begins about 
the 12th of March, perhaps even earlier, 
continuing until the hatching of the first 
brood. Ihave observed that, as with the 
Skylark, the first song is invariably heard 
on a fine sunny day.”’ 


Flight.—The flight, like that of the 
other Pipits, is only for short distances, 
from one stone to another. 
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Migration.—This species is resident 
on our coast throughout the year. 


Food.—Small insects, and the crusta- 
ceans of small size, so numerous among 
shingle and sea wrack, forms the food of 
this bird. 


Habitat.—The Rock Pipit is common 
on most of the coasts of England, Scotland 
and Ireland. In the North it is abundant. 
At Flamboro Head in Yorkshire I have 
found them very numerous. 


ABROAD it is found in all the northern 
countries of Europe into the Arctic circle. 


Nest.— I quote Dr. Saxby’s account, he 


_having had many opportunities of observing 


this species in Shetland, he says: ‘‘ They 
pair about the middie or end of March, but 
eggs are very rarely found before the end of 
April. The nest is composed entirely of 
dry grass, finer towards the inside; more 
than once I have found a small quantity of 
dry sea-wrack intermixed, but only on two 
occasions have I observed horse-hair in the 


| lining, and in each instance a stable was 


very near at hand. It is usually situ- 
ated under large stones, either upon the 
turfy summit of a cliff, or upon the beach ; 
less frequently it is found in holes of banks, 
in rabbit burrows, in loose stone walls, and 
in crevices of rocks, often half-way down a 
high sea cliff. Occasionally I have found 
the nest several hundred feet above the sea 
level, at the base of a large stone, well con- 
cealed among grass and heather; but I 
cannot call to mind one single instance in 
which the nest has been so placed that the 
sitting bird could not obtain a view of the 
open sea.”’ 


Eggs.—The eggs vary in number from 
four to six. They vary in tint, but are 
generally of a grey or dull yellowish-grey 
ground colour, with brown or purplish- 


brown freckles. Hewitson says they some- 


see eer eee aaa 


-brown colour, 
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time resemble those of the skylark, but have 
never the greenish tinge peculiar to the eggs 
of that species. 


VARIETIES.—None known to me. 


NEWSPAPER 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


WE have often lamented the want of in- 
struction in natural history in our schools: 
It would appear that even in those who are 
generally assumed to know everything— 
editors of newspapers—there is great need 
for education on the same subject. In 
certain mountainous districts of East Glam- 


-organshire there has suddenly appeared an 


unusually large ‘swarm of caterpillars.” 
The following cutting from a midland news- 
paper explains the matter :— 

“A PLAGUE oF INsEcTs.—Immense swarms 
of caterpillars have made their appearance 
in the mountainous districts of East Glam- 
organshire, causing great alarm and anxiety 
to the farmers. In same places the moun- 
tains have been fired for the purpose of 
destroying the pest. The insects are of a 
with black longitudinal 
stripes, and are about an inch and a half 
long. The whole of the mountains lying 


_ between the Greater Rhondda and Maesteg, 
-a distance of twelve miles, are literally 
swarming with the insects, as well as the 
ranges of mountains and valleys intervening. 


Millions of the insects were found buried 


-in the peat-holes, gutters, and mountain 
- brooks in some of the localities. 


The crows 
feed on the insects, and it is feared that the 
pest will be carried to the fertile valleys, 
and will there attack the young grain. 
Anxiety is felt on account of the sheep, and 
the flocks are being driven from the moun- 


tains to other districts.”’ 


Probably the larve are those of Chareas 
graminis, though the “black longitudinal 


stripes’? does not correspond with it; but 
the larvz of this species have been known 
to appear in a similar way before, spreading 
alarm and devastation. 

This paragraph, or some modification of 
it, has been copied into almost every news- 
paper in the kingdom, and has undergone 
some surprising transformations in its pas- 
sage. The following ‘‘improvement”’ is cut 
from the pages of one of the most enter- 
prising of the provincial dailies :— 

‘REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE.—A remark- 
able occurrence has taken place in the 
Rhonda Valley, acres of mountain sides 
and tops being carpeted with the carcases 
of insects rather larger than, but resembling, 
caterpillars. The inhabitants are removing 
them by burning. Specimens have been 
sent to University College, London, for 
examination.” 

The oldest entomologist in existence would 
be puzzled to say what that insect can be 
which resembles, but is rather larger than, 
a caterpillar. In the first account we are 
told ‘‘the mountains have been fired for the 
purpose of destroying the pest; in the 
second account this becomes, ‘' The inhabi- 
tants are removing them by burning.” It 
would be interesting, if it could be done, to 
trace the gradual changes from the one 
paragraph to the other and see how the 
transformation had been brought about. 

While these paragraphs were startling 
the ignorant, and the attention of every 
entomologist in the kingdom was being 
called to them by every one who knew of 
their yenchantefor insects, there were appear- 
ing in no less a paper than the London Stan- 
dard, letters from various correspondents 
respecting parasites in mackerel and other 
edible fish. These extraordinary creatures, 
in form like ‘‘white worms,’’ made their 
appearance on the plates at dinner-time, 
emerging from the solid flesh of the fish, 
and twisting and writhing about as they 


emerged. In every case special attention 
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was directed to the fact that the fish was 
well cocked—boiled or otherwise. Now it 
is quite certain that no animal can bear the 
heat of 212° Farenheit and retain life; yet 
we are gravely assured that this is not the 
case, that some unknown parasitical “ white 
worm” will survive the process, and the 
most appalling results are anticipated in 
case these ‘‘ white worms”’ should accident- 
ally find their way to the stomachs of any 
unfortunate being of the genus Homo. The 
trichinz in pork will be nothing to these. 
Mr. Mundella takes a great amount of 
credit for the progress in education made 
by the children of this country during the 
past year, and talks about percentages of 
attendance, about standards, and other 
matters pertaining thereto, till one would 
almost believe a flood of intelligence was 
spreading over the land like the waters of 
an inundation. It is tolerably clear that 
there is great room for improvement, even 
among those who take their place among 
the teachers of the people, so far, at all 
events, as Natural History is concerned. 


BIRD PROTECTION, AND 
ITS RELATION TO 


INSECT LIFE. 
By S. L. Mostey. 


Read at the Lamcashire and Cheshire En- 
temalogical Society, May 26th, 1884. 


For the past two years we have heard a 
voice crying ‘‘ Where are the insects?” 
This cry has come from all parts of England, 
and many other parts of Britain; every- 
where there has been a scarcity of all insect 
life. Those who are acquainted with ento- 
mological literature, know that various 
reasons have been put forth to account for 
such a scarcity. One writer attributes it to 
the cold wet spring, another to the open 
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winter, and a third to the prevailing high 


winds during the time when the larve were 
feeding. All these conditions may have had 
their own effects, in their own way, upon 
insect life. But I think the main cause of 
the scarcity of insects is that which I first 
set forth in a paper published in the 
“Naturalist,” for February, 1884, in which 


I sought to prove that the protection, and 


- consequent increase, of small birds is the 


main cause of the scarcity of insects, of 
which entomologists have had just reason 
to complain. I need not recapitulate the 
paper here; but I may state one or two 
points of the argument. It is well known 
that many of the small birds of this country 
—all those known as summer migrants, and 
many of the resident species—are either 
wholly or partially insectivorous. Many of 
those also which are granivorous at other 
times, such as the hard-billed finches, 
become insectivorous during the breeding 
season. Watch a tom-tit, and see the dex- 
terity with which it creeps round the 
branches, observe the number of insects it 
picks from the bark, and an hours watching 
such a bird will give some idea of the quan- 
tity of insects required for its support; but 
you will require a fresh observation before 
you can form any idea of the enormous 
quantity consumed by a family during the 
breeding season. These observations have 
already been made by trustyworthy ob- 
servers, and there is no reason why their 
statements should be disbelieved. But it is 
not the small birds only, but many of the 
larger ones at times are insectivorous. Dur- 
the summer of 1880, I had several opportu- 
nities of watching the destruction of crane- 
flies by rooks, and my observations go to 
prove that the birds must have destroyed 
enormous quantities of that destructive 
insect, which, during that year was excess- 
ively abundant. Now what takes place 
with regard to crane-flies, takes place with 
regard to every other edible insect, and the 
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larve of Acidalia contiguaria would, no 
_ doubt, be devoured with as much avidity as 
_ that of one of our most destructive insects. 
Professor Newton (who wrote me a private 
letter after my paper was published in the 
_“ Naturalist,” saying he did not wish to 
| argue the question), says that small birds 
_are no more numerous now than they were 
_ before the passing of the Bird Acts. 
' any one believe that the rigid protection, 
| which has been given to birds and eggs by 
the law, and the trouble the '' Society for 
_ the Protection of Cruelty to Animals’ has 
taken to see that the law in this respect has 
been carried out, has had no effect upon 
_ bird life? Now when bird-nesting is con- 
_ sidered illegal, and when every gunner has 
) to pay ten shillings for a license before he 
can fire a shot, can it be the same as it was 
when the school-boy was permitted to range 
the fields and woods, and plunder and rob 
every nest he came across? Nobody will 
be so absurd, surely, as to think that these 
laws have had no effect. But Professor 
Newton says that this country was full of 
bird population before the passing of the 
acts, and that being full to the extent of the 
limits, no increase could take place. Then, 
really, what were the acts passed for! If 
the country had as many birds as it wouid 
hold, and if they were not persecuted as 
Professor Newton says, it seems a matter of 
the greatest absurdity to take up the time of 
Parliament, and encumber the country with 
2 law which was not needed; and if not 
needed why should it be retained ? 

My own observations, and I think those 
of most naturalists, will be in direct opposi- 
tion to what the Professor states. In the first 
place small birds were persecuted. Almost 
every schoolboy ranged the hedgerow, the 
woods, and the flelds, robbed and ripped 
every nest he came across, very often only 
to place the eggs upon a wall and pelt them 
to pieces with sticks or stones, or at the 
best to pierce a hole in at each end, thread 


Can 
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them upon a string, and allow them to 
hang somewhere until all, one by one, should 
succumb to the same sad fate. Every per- 
son who had a gun went very much where 
he liked, shot the birds for mere sport, 
often not troubling even to pick them up. 
Birds caught alive, such as larks and lin- 
nets, also formed a very considerable pro- 
portion of this destruction of bird life. At 
Formby, forty dozen of larks have been 
taken from the snares in one day by one 
person, their necks screwed round, and sent 
to market. Under these circumstances we 
may with safety assume that the birds were 
persecuted and required protection—not the 
protection afforded by an Act of Parliament, 
but a protection of a very different charac- 
ter, to which I will presently refer. Now, 
considering that much of this has been 
stopped by the recent acts, I do not see 
how we can avoid the conclusion that the 
birds, during the time, have increased, and, 
as a matter of course, the insects must have 
correspondingly decreased. Of this we have 
ample proof. Mrs. Hutchinson says that in 
the district where she lives small birds are 
so numerous that no insect life which they 
eat can exist. Early in the year I was stay- 
ing with Mr. Whitaker at Rainworth Lodge, 
Notts., and one day we took a walk through 
his woods. We observed several specimens 
of leucophearia and pilosaria against the 
trees. Mr. Whitaker told me that a few 
weeks before he found these insects swarm- 
ing; but visiting the wood a few days later, 
he found that the tits had taken possession 
of the wood, and that every tree was strewn 
at the foot with a shower of wings from the 
captured moths. Such events as this must 
have some effect, and, in my opinion, a very 
considerable effect upon the future broods 
of insects. 

It may be objected that we should pro- 
tect insectivorous birds, because they des- 
troy large quantities of injurious insects, as 
I have shown in the case of the rooks and 
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the crane-flies ; but it must be remembered 
that very many insects are our friends, as, 
for instance, the whole tribe of ichneumons, 
and these are destroyed by the birds as well 
as the injurious kinds. The wholesale pro- 
tection offered by the present acts can have 
no principle of this sort, in fact it has no 
principle, for it protects all kinds, whether 
they eat insects or grain. 


From the foregoing I think we may 


assume that the recent acts have had con- 
siderable effect upon bird life, and through 
them upon insect life; of the former we 
have ample proof inthe many notes and 
observations which followed the passing of 
the acts in the pages of the ‘ Zoologist"’ 
and elsewhere, and in the latter we have 
proof in the scarcity of insects during the 
past two years: and in the recent observa- 
tions of entomologists, and that according 
to the highest authority the acts were not 
needed. The entomologist has just cause to 
complain, and to ask that these acts should 
be repealed. 

Now let us briefly consider what the 
Ornithologist has to say of these acts, and 
being equally interested in both Ornithology 
and Entomology, I cannot well be accused 
of being biased either one way or another. 
Now these acts which come into operation 
in the spring and extend to the end of 
August, totally prevent any one from ob- 
taining certain birds in certain stages of 
plumage, which only visit this country dur- 
ing the time the acts are in operation. How, 
for instance, are we to obtain the black 
guillemot in summer dress? And can a col- 
lection of British birds be considered com- 
plete without the changes of dress in the 
different birds, and if not what are we to 
do to obtain the specimens? Iam at pres- 
ent requiring certain birds for figuring in 
my ‘British Birds,’ which can only be ob- 
tained in these particular states of plumage 
—during the time the acts are in operation, 
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These stages of plumage have not before 
been figured, and I wish to make my book 
as complete in this respect as possible, has 
any onea right to step in and say we shall 
not obtain them? Is science to stand still 
in order to please the whim and fancy of 
certain individuals? Shall we bend to a 
mock tender-hearted feeling ? The destruc- 
tion by birds, of fish by the thousands, upon 
the Yorkshire coast, which has gone on to 


that extent that poor old fishermen in ad- — 


vanced years have had to seek some more 
remunerative occupation. The destruction 
of cockle beds upon the Lancashire coast, 
which was found so serious as to claim the 
investigation of the committee of the British 
Association. The wholesale destruction of 
the seed-beds in spring, by the greenfinch 
and other birds are matters for serious con- 
sideration. 


I have already said that the birds needed 
protection, but we can give no more sub- 
stantial protection by Act of Parliament 
than we can make men sober by the same 
means. What is the cause of the cruelty 
and destruction of birds and eggs to which 
I have referred? It is because children 
have never been taught to be otherwise. 
The position and uses of various animals 


anes 


and plants in the system of nature has — 


formed no part of their education, which 
has generally been scant. How the destruc- 
tion of one animal interferes with the 
balance of nature, how the same undue pre- 
ponderence of some others over the ratio 
they should occupy, equally interferes with 
the same balance, was, and to a very large 


extent still is, to the pupil leaving school, a — 


foreign matter. What I would do would be 


to give to every child a thorough knowledge 7 
of Natural History, which would result ina 


love for natural history objects, that would 


last through lifeand would give many happy | 


hours which might otherwise have been 
spent in misery or evil. The love of nature 
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is the best antidote against intemperance ; 
it teaches us to be kind and loving to all 
the creatures that are beneath us. I have 
tried the experiment. I have, in the Hud- 
-dersfield Board Schools, a little army of 
observers, a society of nearly 100 members 
from the higher standards, each provided 
with a note-book and pencil, which in most 
of cases, is well used, and my experience 
‘teaches me that children could be so trained 
that they would grow up thoughtful and 
observant men and women, and there would 
be no need for acts such as these we have 
just been considering. 
Now, there is another kind of protection, 
which I suppose the acts seek, but do not 
_attain—I mean the protection of rare birds. 
Every time a rare bird finds its way to our 
shores it is met by the muzzle of a loaded 
gun. 
came and wished to effect a settlement, and 
would in all probability have bred if left 
unmolested, they were immediately set upon 
by guns, one of them killed and the other 
effectually banished. The same with golden 
orioles, hoopoes, bee-eaters and many others, 
which would breed here if they were only 
protected in a proper way, but immediately 
one shows itself it has no peace until it is 
either killed or driven back. Whom have 
we tothank for this? Zhe Ornithologists !! 
And the same destruction will go on as long 
as they continue to offer premiums for the 
Slaughter of the birds. The rage to possess 
“authentic British specimens”’ has led to 
all this and to much dishonest dealing. 
What can be the difference in an oriole 
which has crossed the Channel from France 
and reached British soil? Why should we 
kill it? Would it not be much more in the 
keeping of a true naturalist to protect it and 
allow it to brecd, and if he wants one for 
his collection, to obtain one from some place 
where it is more common? 


When a pair of Numedian cranes 


He does not 
hesitate to fetch his eggs from Norway or 
Lapland, then what difference can it make 
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for him to obtain his birds from the same 
source. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


LEPIDOPTERA. 


RAGWORT, 


In the Young Naturalist, Vol. III. (page 
338), speaking of the attractiveness of Rag- 
wort (Senecio jacobea) to lepidopterous in- 
sects, you remark on the desirability of hav- 
ing complete lists, from various localities, 
of all insects which visit this particular 
flower, a remark in which I have often ex- 
pressed my coincidence. The following is 
a list, probably far from complete, as it in- 
cludes only such species of which I have any 
notes, since the year 1877. 

Colias edusa, in September, 1877, the only 
one it has been my good fortune to capture, 
and I may here observe that it was the cap- 
ture of this veritable specimen of edusa that 
gave mean impetus to my then nascent love 
of entomology, which has ever since been 
such a source of pure delight tome. This 
is the only record I have of the Diurni, al- 
though I feel pretty sure I have taken two 
or three other species of Rhopaloceva at rag- 
wort. B.vepandata, only one; A. aversaia, 
H. wavavia, L. didymata, common ; pectinct- 
avia, one or two; S. dubitata, several ; C. im- 
nanata, abundant; fulvata, one or two; L. 
pallens, one; H. nictitans, plentiful; micacea, 
not uncommon, more irregular in its visits 
than its congener; X. polydon, very few; C. 
graminis, common, flying about in the sun- 
shine: M. brassice@, one; A. basilinea, a few; 
oculea, very common. M. litevosa, one in 1878. 
C. cubicularis, common in 1879. T. orbona, 
a few in 1878, I have not seen another since ; 
pronuba, common ; N. glaveosa, very common 
in 1878, scarcely met with since; augur, a 
few ; brunnea, one. Dahlit swarmed in 1881, 
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plentiful in 1882, but very worn before they 
visited the ragwort, Umbrosa. common in 
1881, but not before nor since. 
mon; santhographa, Suspecta, 
swarmed in 1881, particularly one night, not 
met with at all at ragwort the next year, 
although judging from the number found at 
rest by my brother and I, we thought it not 
at all improbable that it might have been as 


common. 


abundant as the year before. C. vaccinii only 
in 1879, the ragwort being that year excep- 
tionally late in flowering. X. silago (3); 
fevvuginea, common in 1880. 
very common in 1878, not common since. 
P. gamma, common in most years, most 
abundant this year. M. typfica, one or two. 
C.immanata and H. nictitans are very notice- 
able for the regularity of their visits, the 
former insect is very abundant in this 
locality, whilst, on the other hand, micacea, 
glareosa, fevvuginea, dubitata, are far more 
irregular in their appearance. We have 
not taken one species in the genus Agyvotis, 
a most remarkable fact, since it appears to 
have a special attraction to this genus in 
some localities, particularly on some parts 
of the coast, Further information is, how- 
ever, desirable, as it would be interesting, 
in furnishing data from which to draw the 
conclusion whether the flower in question 
is more attractive to certain insects on the 
coast than inland.—E. P. P. BuTTERFIELD, 
Wilsden. 


BIRDS. 

On Saturday, June 7th I found two 
Cuckoo's eggs in a Meadow Pipit’s nest of 
four eggs, one egg had a greenish ground 
colour, the othera dirty white. On arriving 
home I looked in my egg book (‘' Richard 
Laishley’s British Eggs’), and it said that 
two Cuckoo's eggs in one nest was a very 
rare occurrence. — OLIVER MITCHELL, 
Morton, Near Bingley, Yorkshire. 


CONCHOLOGY. 


HELIX CANTIANA.—!1 find this shell abun- 


Baja, com- 


C. trapezina,. 
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dantly on our railway banks. It was said 
in the monograph of British shells, pub- 
lished in our first volume, to be found 
‘chiefly in chalk districts in the south-east 
of England.” It may have been introduced 
here in ballast, but it is plentiful now. dZ. 
cantiana does not appear:to be so fond of 
moisture as most mollucs, it may be found 
exposed to the hot sun during the daytime. 
—Joun E. Rosson, Hartlepool. 


EXCHANGE. 


I have good skins of the following birds :-- 
Landrail, oyster-catcher, purple sandpiper, 
common tern, starling, yellow-hammer, 
moor hen, and lapwing, and a Death’s-head 
moth, to exchange for sea-birds’ or hawks- 
eggs.—J. CAMBRIDGE, 13, Alliance Street, 
Hartlepool. 


I still want many young birds in the | 
downy state for figuring, lists of species — 
required sent on application. I have skins 
of several rare birds I could give in return. © 
S. L. MOSLEY. 


To Correctors.—I will give the first — 
four half-crown parts of my “Varieties of 
British Lepidoptera’’ to the person who, 
before December 1st, 1884, shall send me : 
the largest number of species of insects of © 
all orders except Lepidoptera. Unset speci- — 
mens not objected to, quantity being of | 
more consequence than quality. The prize 
will not be awarded unless there be more | 
Should the number 
of competitors be large, more than one prize S| 
will be given. 


than one competitor. 


Competitors names and con- 
signments of specimens to be sent to S. L. 
Mos.Ley, Beaumont Park Museum, Hud- 
dersfield. 


I have for exchange a few good specimens | 
of Dasycera sulphurella. DESIDERATA, very 
numerous.—JOHN Mckay, 78, Gloucester — 


Street, Tradeston, Glasgow, N.B. 
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Viore.. 5. 


THE FOXGLOVE 
(Digitalis purpurea). 
By J. P. Souttrr, Bishop Auckland. 


“Boon nature scattered free and wild 
Each plant or flower, the mountain's child : 
Here eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 

The primrose pale, and violet flower, 
Found in each cleft a narrow bower; 
Foxglove and nightshade side by side, 
Emblems of punishment and pride, 
Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain ; 

With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Grey birch and aspen wept beneath ; 
Aloft the ash and warrior oak 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 

And higher yet the pine-tree hung 

His shatter’d trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seemed the clifts to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky.” 


[* the sultry suioamer sunshine, as 


| and gracefully drooping purple bells 


of the foxglove, pre-eminently the 
handsomest of our herbaceous native 
flowers. If our wanderer be poetically 
inclined, he may rest by the roadside 
and fancifully dream that he listens to 
fairy music in the tintinnabulations of 
its mimic bells as they dance and jingle 
to the soft breathings of the passing 
breeze; or he may more prosaically 
pass the hours in lazily watching the 
industrious humble-bees with their 
soothing hum as they untiringly flit 
from flower to flower, sipping the nec- 
tar and rifling the spangled storehouse 
of its luscious sweets. 

Although so well known as to re- 
quire no description, the foxglove is a 
mest interesting plant, not only for 
the popular beauty and peculiar struc- 


ihe weary pedestrian plods along | ture of its blossoms, but also for its 


the dusty country highway, or branches 
off into the less frequented rural lane, 
or, tempted by the shade, he diverges 
into the woodland path. Whether he 
rambles across the open, breezy moor- 
land, or meanders through the mazy 


‘thickets of the bushy common, there | 


highly important medicinal properties. 
Common and abundant as it is, there 


\is yet a conflict of opinion amongst 


authorities on such an apparently sim- 
ple matter as the duration of its exis- 
tence, several manuals putting it down 
as a perennial, whilst others class it as 


is scarcely a bank or hedgerow but he | a biennial. My own observation leads 
will be sure to find the stately stems | me to adopt this latter view, and its 
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life history may be thus described : 
the first season the seedling forms a 
rosette of large, hairy, spreading leaves, 
from the centre of which the erect 
flowering stem emerges the succeeding 
summer, and then after flowering and 
fruiting the whole plant dies, to be 
reproduced from the self-sown seeds. 
Hence we find it thrives best on 
sloping banks, roadsides, borders of 


fields, &c., where the soil is sometimes, . 


although not too frequently, disturbed, 
and where the small seeds may germi- 
nate freely. And thus it runs riot 
with luxuriant abundance where a 
partial clearance has been made in a 
forest, or an old hedge been stubbed 
up, till it is again overrun and choked 
by a grosser growth. It is impatient 
of moisture, but will survive a very 
considerable degree of drought, and 
flourishes in dry, sunny, stony habitats 
where its roots burrow to a great depth. 
In such situations the stems and leaf- 
stalks assume a purplish tinge and the 
whole plant is covered with a dense 
soft pubesence. The root-leaves are 
often a foot in length, of a broadly 
ovate or lanceolate shape, with deeply 
marked veins, and gradually narrowed 
at the base into a dilated footstalk. 
The stem is well covered with leaves 
of the same shape, becoming more 
scattered and smaller upwards, the 
lower ones especially having thick, 
succulent, winged stalks, which must 
form a serlous impediment to crawling 
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insects ascending the stem. The stem 
itself is remarkably firm, straight and 
erect, with an average height of about 
four feet, although giant specimens are 
often met with six or seven feet high 
and copiously branched in the lower 
portion. 
first close and compact, continues to 
lengthen out indefinitely for a long 
time. As many as 150 blossoms are 
not uncommon on a well-developed 
plant, of which thirty may be seen less 
The flow- 
ers are borne singly on short, slender 
stalks in the axil of a small leaf or bract ; 
they occur with great regularity on all 
sides of the stem; but as the blossoms 
are strongly heliotropic, they all turn 


or more expanded at once. 


towards the strongest light, then the 
peduncles of the blooms on the shady 
side lengthen so as to bring the flower 
to the 
quarter. 
ing along a lane with hedges and 
foxgloves on either hand, it will then 
be found that all the flowers hang 
towards the centre of the roadway, 
or conversely, the plants on opposite 
sides of the hedge will point in different 
directions, so marked is this trait that 


most 


brightly illuminated 
This is well shown in walk- 


if a plant has grown under shelter of 
a low hedge or wall, with the flowers 
pointing, say to the North, when 
the stem overtops the obstruction, 
the upper flowers will all face to- 
wards the sun. The flower itself is 
amongst the most highly specialised 


; 


The raceme of flowers, at 


| 
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and developed of our indigenous 
flora, and there are evidences to show 
it must have passed through many 
stages before it reached its present 
state. The calyx still retains the most 
primitive form, showing the ancestral 
type from which the foxglove has 
descended. It is composed of five 
sepals, inferior, green, distinct, nearly 
regular in 


shape, the two lower 


the two side ones inter- 

the 
smallest of the whorl; it is persistent, 
remaining till the fruitis mature. The 


corolla, although now united into a 


largest, 
mediate, and the upper one 


tube, shows the five original petals in 
the divisions of the lip, this is very 
marked in the unopened blossoms, 
where the lower lip is seen curled up 
and closing the entrance to the tube 
hike adoor. In shape the corolla is 
unique, being an oblique tube, bearing 
a resemblance to a glove finger, hence 
its common name, the upper side is 
straight whilst the lower is curved, 
with the edges of the mouth slightly 
reflexed. The base is very much con- 
tracted, and shows four prominent 
thickened ridges whence spring the 
filaments of the stamens, the interior 
is bearded with a forest of long hairs. 
The general colour of the corolla is a 
rich reddish purple deepest on the out- 
side, but what we may call the floor 
of this gorgeous insect palace, is tes- 
selated in an infinite variety of devices. 
The whole lower half of the corolla 
on the inside is dappled and freckled 
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with a multitude of irregular deep 
purple spots on a white ground, having 
the appearance as if some dark cor- 
rosive substance had been sprinkled 
on the corolla, which had had the 
effect of eating away the original col- 
our in a concentric ring, leaving it of 
Their diver- 
sity of arrangement is endless, as no 


a washed out whiteness. 


two blossoms are ever found speckled 
exactly alike, but as for the reason of 
their occurrence it is now universally 
admitted that all these markings upon 
the corollas of flowers are either as 
attractions or guides to insect visitors. 
In this case they are also aided by the 
arrangement of the stamens, which are 
four, placed in two pairs, one of which 
Originating at 
equal distances in the circumference 
of the lower, constricted portion of the 
corolla they form three well-defined 


overtop the other. 


nectaries, or honey pores, the fourth 
space being filled by the immature 
ovary and base of the style. Where 
the corolla begins to widen the anter- 
ior pair makes an abrupt bend back- 
wards and towards the other pair, they 
then lie side by side closely pressed 
against the upper part of the corolla, 
so as to leave the internal space vacant. 
For the same reason the style curves 
sharply at its base, and then lies snugly 
ensconced between the two pairs of 
stamens, in its first stage it reaches to 
the level of the lower pair of anthers, 
which stand about one quarter of its 
length from the mouth of the corolla. 
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The anthers themselves are very curious 
for the motility which they manifest. 
They are large egg-shaped, of a light 
buff colour, frequently speckled with 
minute purple spots, which makes them 
The 
two lobes are quite distinct, being only 
slightly coherent at the base, where 
they are attached to the filament, at 
first they stand transverse to the fila- 
ment, each pair of anthers looking 
like four little sacks lying across the 
corolla with their bases just touching. 
When mature, the upper lobe of each 
anther rises upwards and the lower 
bends downwards, till they become on 
a line with the filament, when they 
open by a longitudinal slit and dis- 
charge their pollen. At this stage, the 
style is at the level of the lower pair 
of anthers, it is, however, inmature and 
growing, by the time the pollen of the 
upper pair of anthers is fully dispersed, 
it has lengthened to their level, and 
then the lower pair of anthers pass 
through exactly the same phases and 
eject their pollen. By the time this 
is fully accomplished the style, which 
has now overtopped the stamens, has 
attained maturity and arrived at the 
receptive stage, when it can be fertilised 
by pollen, Hitherto its tip has had a 
sharp, flattened, triangular appearance, 
with faint indications of a line of 
division in its broadest diameter, now, 
however, its lips unlock and stand 
widely apart, showing a very evident 


resemble minature birds’ eggs. 
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pollen is shed; but by and bye it drops 


a 


{the apex by two longitudinal slits | 


The reason for its disappearance is | 


notch which is the stigmatic surface. — 
The corolla hangs for some time after its — 


off, carrying, of course, the stamens with 
it; but the style remains persistent, 
only withering as the fruit matures, 
and it seems to retain its receptivity 
for some time after it is denuded of its 
corolla, so that wandering bees, having 
their bodies dusted with pollen, may 
knock against them and fully effect — 
fertilisation 1f insufficiently performed 
previously. Various and manifold are 
the adaptions of means to ends in this 
particular flower. One notable fact is 
that before and during blossoming the 
little flower stalks bend downwards, so 
that the bell-ike blossoms droop so — 
gracefully, thus effectually shielding 

the essential organs from rain, whilst 

after fertilization they again rise up- 

wards, bearing erect the sharp-pointed 
conical capsules. These are two-celled, 
containing an immense number of 
small seeds; these again are borne on — 
two thickened and enlarged axile pla- 
centas, which gives the ovary a curious 
dumb-bell appearance in cross-section. i 
When mature, the capsule opens from 


along the division formed by the union — 
of the two carpels, and thus allow the | 
seeds to fall out. Another feature in 
the foxglove is the absence of the fifth | 
stamen, which the symmetry of the — 
flower demands should be present. — 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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obvious, as it would have been in the | a slight speckling of the eye-like spots. 


way of the style, which at present 
occupies the position it should have 
held. That the foxglove at one time 
possessed five stamens is rendered cer- 
tain from the fact that blossoms con- 
of a fifth 
stamen are still of not unfrequent 
occurrence. Only this 
gathered a plant in which a number 
of the blossoms had a fifth stamen 
fairly well developed. The history of 
the Natural Order (Scrophulariacee) 
to which the foxglove belongs confirms 
this theory, for in the figworts (Scro- 
phularia) % 1s always present as a 
rudimentary scale; and in pentstemons 


taining the rudiments 


summer [| 


as the name implies, five stamens are 
always present ; whilst in the veronicas 
they are reduced to two. Belonging 
to such a highly variable family, it is 
no wonder that the foxglove manifests 
quite a marvellous mutability—there 
is scarcely a floral freak of form but 
what it shares. In vegetable teratology 
or the science of abnormal growths, it 
may be said to exhibit every vagary. 
Sometimes a curious whorl of united 
flowers are found forming a rosette at 
the apex of the stem; or again the 
united tubular corolla is resolved into 
its separate parts of five free petals, 
whilst spurs and excresences of various 
kinds occur occasionally. Its change- 
ability of colour is equally great, from 
pure white to the deepest purple; but 
even the white varieties usually display 


The foxglove seems specially adapted 
to be fertilized by humble-bees, who 
alone have bodies large enough to fill 
the cavity of the corolla, and it is sur- 
prising how partial they are to visiting 
its showy blossoms. Although the 
whole plant exhales a dull, heavy 
odour when cut or bruised, the flowers 
have no perfume—to our senses at 
least,—so that we may conclude bees 
are attracted chiefly or solely by the 
colours of its corolla. 

In geographical range the foxglove 
extends over the whole of Europe. In 
our own country it is met with in 
every county from Cornwall to Orkney, 
but is said to be rare in the fen coun- 
try, and is recorded as absent from 
the magnesian limestone in Durham, a 
statement I am not prepared to verify 
or contradict, although I have dili- 
gently but uneffectually searched for 
it in likely localities. It undoubtedly 
prefers dry, hilly districts, and attains 
an altitude of 1,800 feet in the High- 
lands. 

None of our native plants have a 
higher or more deserved medicinal 
reputation. It has long retained its 
place in the orthodox pharmacopeea, 
and every rustic dabbler in herbs 
knows less or more of its virtues, by 
whom it is esteemed as a sovereign 
remedy in dropsies; and the rural 
cow-doctor holds a salve of its leaves 
to be an invaluable ointment for the 
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wounds of cattle; whilst the gardener 
maintains it is equally efficacious in 
the destruction of insect pests which 
infest his flowers. Its active principle 
known as digitaline is proved to be a 
most potent and insiduous poison, 
which requires to be used with the 
It is chiefly 


employed in affections of the heart, 


most scrupulous care. 


for which organ it seems to have a 
peculiar affinity and effect—it has been 
known to lower the pulse of a man to 
But its 
most dangerous characteristic is its 


thirteen beats per minute. 


power of accumulating in the system : 
given in small and repeated dozes, with 
apparently no injurious effects, it may 
yet lurk in the body like a robber in 
ambush, and unsuspectedly spring on 
the patient with fatal suddenness. 
Some whisper of this evil repute must 
have influenced the compilers of the 
language of flowers, who assigned to 
such an elegant plant such meanings 
as “insincerity ” and “ dissimulation.” 

For such a_ strikingly beautiful 
plant it has been only very sparingly 
alluded to by the poets. Wordsworth 
very accurately describes its appear- 
ance in the latter stages of its growth— 


‘t When the foxglove, one by one, 

Upwards through every stage of the tall 
stem 

Had shed beside the public way its bells, 
And stood of all dismantled, save the last 
Left at the tapering ladder's top, that seem’d 
To bend, as doth a slender blade of grass, 
Tipp’d with a rain-drop.”’ 
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One of its most ornamental sites of 
growth is graphically portrayed by 
another writer :— 


‘T’ve lingered oft by rocky dells, 
Where streamlets wind with murmuring 
din, 
And marked the fox-glove’s purple bells 
Hang nodding o’er the dimpled lin.” 


One of the quaintest poetical conceits 
is that which represents Pan as seeking 
gloves for his mistress :— 


‘To keep her slender fingers from the sunne, 
Pan through the pastures oftentimes hath 
runne 
To pluck the speckled fox-gloves 
their stem, 
And on those fingers neatly placed them.” 


from 


And Cowley has also the same idea— 


‘The foxglove on fair Flora’s hand is worn, 
Lest while she gathers flowers she meet a 
thorn.” 


At first sight the popular name of 
foxglove seems most inappropriate and 
incongruous, for not only do foxes not 
wear gloves, any more than cats wear 
mittens; but even if reynard were to 
don gloves, there is no obvious reason 
why it should be associated with this 
particular plant. . Etymologists have 
offered many solutions to the puzzle, 
perhaps the most plausible of which 
is that for is a corruption of folks, 
meaning the “good folks,” or fairies, 
which in the days of poesy and romance 


peopled every green dell and sunny 


bank. 
‘‘ The little folks, 


So happy and so gay, amuse themselves 


‘Sometimes with singing 
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Sometimes with dancing, when they jump 
and spring : 
Like the young, skipping kids in the Alp 
grass.” 
So we have the unmeaning foxglove at 
once transformed into the folks’ or 
fairy’s glove, which is the Welsh name 
for our plant. The Irish have it 
“fairy bells,” and some suppose that 
our present foxglove has originally 
been the Anglo-Saxon foxes gliew— 
gliew being the favourite tintinabulum 
of the ancients—a row of small bells 
hung on a curved stick, to be struck 
or shaken, the flowering stalk of our 
plant being a strikingly good model of 
it. We thus arrive at one of the few 
really poetical popular plant-names in 


our language. Fairy bells or music 


would be a beautiful and appropriate 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


name, of which our noble plant is well 


worthy. The Norwegian names of 


Revbielde, fox-bell, and Reveletha, fox- 


music, correspond nearly with the 


{ 


foregoing. 


Another explanation is 


that foxesglove means the red or fox- 
‘coloured glove—fuscus, red. The Latin 
name of Digitalis was conferred about 


1540, by Fuchs, from Digitabulem, a 


‘thimble; previous to that it had no 
‘Latin name, and some say that our 
foxgiove is a corruption of Fuchsglove. 
The German name is fingerhut, a thim- 


ble, and we have the Enylish equivalent 
of “finger-flower” in some districts. 


‘Witches’ thimbles” is a common 


Scottish name; one of its Gaelic 
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names means “fairy thimble,” and 
another is “dead men’s thimbles,” 
and it is best known in the rural dis- 
tricts of Scotland by the name of “ dead 
man’s bells,” possibly through some 
association in the popular mind of its 
deadly poisonous properties. More 
local Scottish names are ‘ Scotch mer- 
cury” and “wild mercury:” this is 
evidently applied from some vague 
idea of Dr. 
Johnston mentions a very local name, 
“the king’s ellwand,” which is both 
elegant and expressive and aptly de- 


scriptive of its stateliness. 
‘' Straight as the foxglove ere her bells 
disclose.”’ 


The French call it Gants de notre 
dame, *‘ our lady’s gloves.” 


its medicinal virtues. 


THE 
COMMON WARTY NEWT 


(Triton cristatus). 


By W. H. WARNER. 


THERE is scarcely anything more exciting 
to the out-door naturalist than to watch the 
various inhabitants of a pool or broad ditch. 
The casual observer would hardly believe 
what an infinity of animal life is to be found 
in and about a small stream or quarry pool. 
Many of these occur in my country rounds, 
and they have afforded me hours of peaceful 
amusement. I would therefore strongly 
advise the young naturalist to examine these 
in his own neighbourhood any fine, sunny 
day, especially during the spring and early 
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summer months. The most amusing inhab- 
itants of the pool and ditch at these times 
are the bright-eyed reptiles— the frogs, the 
toads, and the newts. Poor toady is a pretty 
fellow in the water, with his bright, glisten- 
ing eye and agile movements. The newts, 
too, how smart and even beautiful they look 
in their nuptial dress, and how well their 
crimson-tipped crests accord with the quiet 
green of the aquatic forest of plants. Then 
on the surface of the pool we see the whirl- 
igig, the gerris, and the boatman disporting 
themselves; and on the bottom the ever- 
busy water beetles, and that insect in 
armour, the caddis-worm, slowly dragging 
its case along. Then there is the water- 
spider with its air balloon, the undulating 
leech, and the numerous examples of the 
All these simple but 
interesting objects may be seen in aquariums 
indoors, but we as outdoor observers prefer 
nature's own aquarium, for there we have 
all things natural, and get the fresh air 
besides. 

The warty newt, according to our own 
experience, is the most common of ali the 
newts, and may be found in nearly every 
pond, quarry pool and ditch during the 
In damp cellars 


fresh water snails. 


spring and early summer. 
it may likewise be found at most seasons of 
the year. But the neighbourhood of water 
is a certain place in which to find this great 
black newt. .In June of the present year I 
was exploring the quarry referred to in my 
previous paper (p. 125),and under a very 
heavy stone lying by the side of one of the 
pools I found ten or a dozen of these newts, 
mostly full grown, and among them a small 
specimen of the little smooth newt (L. punc- 
tatus). This is the ‘large black warty 
lizard,’’ which Gilbert White’s ‘' people”’ 
used to draw up from the well sixty-three 
feet deep. This species is found commonly 
in England, Scotland, and Wales, and has 
been reported from Ireland, but I believe 
without much authority. 
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Very early in spring we see the warty 
newt in our ponds and ditches. The usual 
time for its appearance is February or 
March. There is a certain rushy, snipe- 
haunted pool on a common, however, where 
I have seen the warty newts moving lazily 
about as eatly as January. This was in 
that mild month of 1873, and the date was 
the 17th. The specimens in question were 
three in number, and were almost full- 
grown, The weather too, seems to have 
but little effect on these reptiles when once 
they have made their appearance, as I have 
a note in my diary for February 12th, 1874, 
speaking of newts having been seen swim- 
ing under the ice ina pond. In the sunny 
days of spring, the warty newt is at the 
height of its activity in our ponds and 
ditches. 


exceedingly graceful. It seems to prefer 


Its movements in the water are 


weedy pools, with sandy bottoms, on which, 


and in mid-water supported by the weeds, 
it will often remain for a considerable time 
motionless, and apparently gazing into 
vacancy. When requiring air it rushes 
bolt upright to the top of the water, takes 
in a supply, and then descends tothe bottom 
as swiftly. When coming to the surface, or 
going to the bottom, it presses its feet close 
to its body, agitating the latter and its tail, 
to get through the water, but when swim- 
ming along it takes regular strokes. 

As the breeding season approaches, the 
warty newt increases in beauty and grace- 
fulness. Thus in April and May its back 
becomes of a brownish-green hue, its belly 
of a bright reddish-orange, and the sides of 
the tail in the male of a pearly shining 
white. The back of the male newt at the 
time, is also ornamented with a notched 
and jagged crest, tipped with crimson, which 
when waving in graceful curves from side to 
side, adds greatly to the beauty of its 
possessor. The temale, though without a 
crest, is a graceful prettily spotted creature. 

During the spring and early summer 
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months, the female warty newt is busily 
engaged in depositing her ova, and thus 
providing for a future race of tritons. Her 
manner of doing thisis not only interesting, 
but also extremely ingenious. She chooses 
by preference a long-leaved water-plant, but 
is sometimes content with the leaves of 


_ grasses; and in a dexterous fashion (though 


I need. not relate the method here), con- 
trives to roll up each egg ina single leaf 
The egg is globular in form, and is kept in 
position on the leaf by the sticky substance 
with which it is enveloped. The eggs are 
numerous, and are all, if the situation is 
favourable, disposed in this careful way. 
The object of the newt in placing her eggs 
thus, is probably to perserve them from the 
attacks of various predaceous creatures, 
such as the large water beetles and their 
larve, and similar inhabitants of pools and 
ditches. In pools where there are no plants, 
the eggs are probably dropped at the bot- 
tom, or concealed among moss or stones. 
I have found tiny newts in a cellar many 
feet below the surface of the ground, the 


_ only accommodation for their production 
| being a smail sink or drain, occasionally 


_ partly filled with water. 


The ova of this 
newt is not all deposited at the same 


| time, but at intervals, extending over many 
days or perhaps weeks. 


In about three weeks time the eggs hatch, 


and a queer little tadpole drops into the 
| water, and enters into the wriggling, frolic- 


ing life, common to all tadpoles. It is 


_ similar to that of the frog and toad, breath- 
ing by means of gills (bvanchie) outside the 
_mneck, It is said to feed on water-fleas and 
_ other aquatic creatures, and has been known 
| to gorge tiny specimens of the tadpole of 


the smooth newt. In about twelve or thir- 


| teen weeks time, the newt-tadpole arrives at 


its full growth, and thena great change 


| takes place in its appearance. The breath- 
| ing organs or branchi@ now vanish, and the 
legs appear, The forelegs are the first to 
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show, thus being the direct contrary of the 
frog and toad tad-pole, in which reptiles the 
hind legs always appear first. Now we have 
a perfect litttle newt. It now breathes by 
means of lungs, and is forced every now 
and then to rise to the surface of the water 
to take in air. Some of these little newts 
leave the water early, having found them 
under stones, in the neighbourhood of water, 
at the end of summer. These must have 
proceeded from early deposited ova. 

After the deposition of the ova the adult 
newts migrate from the water, and are seen 
in various places on land. The favourite 
haunts of the newt on land are old walls, 
and under stones, from which after a gentle 
shower it issues forth to search for worms 
and insects. At these times the warty newt 
is a decidely active reptile, and may often 
be seen wriggling about the paths in a gar- 
den with great agility. A sudden shower 
after a drought has a great effect on reptiles. 
The frogs, toads, and newts all crawl forth 
from their retreats and feast luxuriously 
on the slugs, beetles, worms, and other 
creatures which the rain brings out. The 
food of the warty newt consists principally 
of insects and worms, but if more than com- 
monly hungry it will devour the tadpole of 
the frog, toad, or its own species; and in 
an aquarium it has been known to devour 
small specimens of the smooth newt. When 
it has contrived to swallow one of the latter, 
the meal is said to last for several days. It 
seizes worms, &c. with a rapid snap. 

The warty newt is said to be three or 
four years in coming to maturity, and dur- 
ing this time it frequently changes its skin, 
The skin sometimes comes off almost entire, 
that covering the feet drawing off like a pair 
of delicate, semi-transparent gloves, ex- 
tremely fragile and beautiful. After dis- 
robing itself thus, the newt often swallows 
its former covering. 

Such is a portion of the interesting "' life 
history” of the warty newt, and from the 
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above account we see nothing to warrant 
the popular idea that this reptile is a poison- 
ous animal; yet in most rural districts, 
where the new efforts on behalf of the 
education of the people have had but very 
little effect, it is so considered, and is posi- 
tively affirmed to sting and bite, to spit fire, 
and to be full of poison. Some Berkshire 
children, when speaking to me of the illness 
of another person, said that his malady 
arose from the attack of a newt, which had 
not only bitten him, but had contrived to 
reach his neck for that purpose-—a very 
remarkable feat, truly. Perhaps, however, 
the man was lying down when the fierce 
attack was made. Another poor fellow, so 
I was informed, had been bitten on the 
finger when a boy by a newt, and the finger 
had never grown afterwards. I think I need 
hardly tell my readers that, despite the 
above and similar tales, the newt is a very 
inoffensive little creature indeed. This spe- 
cies of newt secretes an acid liquor in its 
warts like the toad. 

Naturalists tell us that the newt has the 
wonderful power of producing a limb which 
it has lost several times in succession. 
About this I believe there can be no doubt, 
though, of course, I have never made an 
experiment of this nature. 

The newt has few enemies, the chief being 
ignorant man. Snakes will search for them 
both in water and on land, and I have seen 
a domestic hen with a large one in her 
bill, cackling loudly, as if she had secured a 
great prize. That tyrant of pools and 
ditches, the great water beetle, (H. margin- 
alis), has been known to destroy the newts 
in an aquarium. 

Towards the end of autumn the warty 
newt retires to hybernate. Generally speak- 
ing, this would be in October; but I have 
on one occasion seen warty newts moving 
about so late as the third week in Novem- 
ber. The warty newt sometimes passes the 
winter in the mud at the bottom of ponds; 
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but those which have migrated from the 
water in summer generally pass the cold 
season under stones and in holes. In my 
diary I find the following note:—‘‘A man 
who was employed in repairing the road 
opposite our house to-day (February 6th) 
found under a heap of stones about a dozen 
large newts clinging together in a torpid 
state. They did not move on being struck 
with the spade. There were both males 
and females among them. Some of the 
females were full of ova. The roadman, 
after denouncing the reptiles as deadly 
poison, chopped them up with his shovel 
and covered them over. 

The length of this newt does not exceed 
six inches. The skin is covered with warts 
and pores. The upper parts are very dark 
brown, on which rounded spots of a still 
darker colour are plentifully distributed. 
The sides are speckled with white. The 
under parts are bright yellow, inclining to 
orange, spotted with black, the spots often 
running into each other and forming bands. 
In the breeding season a high and jagged 
crest runs along the back of the male. The 
superior size and warted skin of this newt 
easily distinguishes it from the other species. 
When young, the warts on the skin are not 
so apparent. 

Standlake, Oxon. 


HELPS AND HINTS FOR 
YOUNG ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


By ALBERT H. Waters, B.A. 


It is now halcyon days with the working 
lepidopterist, and the number of insects he 
is likely to meet with is so large, that only a 
moiety of them can be here mentioned. In 
the meadows, in the clover-fields, and by 
the hedge-sides, where the bramble blossoms 
offer sweet enticement, are fluttering butter- 
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flies of varied hues—yellow, azure blue, 


sober brown, and fiery red, with combina- 


tions, such as an artist loves to see, of scarlet 


and black, blue and silver, and purple and 
yellow. Now isthe time for the entomolo- 
gist to be away to the woods— 

se Away to the woods in summer’s bright hours, 

When a gentle breeze stirs the sweet-scented flowers.” 
and beautiful insects, whose 

* Colours out-vie 
The tints that the sunset flings on the west sky,” 

are there awaiting him. And not only but- 
terflies of rich colouring, but also others of 
more sober hue, or even altogether tintless, 
but yet of great interest for their rarity, are 
to be found by the diligent entomologist in 


the woods of the south of England, or on 


the heaths by the sea coast. 


BUTTERFLIES FOR AUGUST. 
For instance, the second brood of the 


- Wood White Butterfly (Leucophasia sinapis) 


is flying now in the southern counties, and 
even occurs occasionally in places further 
north. The spotlessly white wings (except 
for the squarish dark blotch on the tip of 
the fore ones, and the dark shading on the 


under side of the hind ones), together with 


the very slender body and short antenne, 
are characters by which it can be readily 
recognised. 

The second brood of the very rare Bath 
White Butterfly (Pieris daplidice) is on the 
wing on the continent in the month of 
August, and may occur in England. Should 
any young entomologist living on the south- 
ern coast fall in with it, he may easily 
recognise it by the large, square, central, 
black spot on the front wings, each of which 
has, moreover, four or more white spots on 
the black tip. The hind wings are greenish, 
with square or rhomboidal white spots. 

The lepidopterist should also now be on 
the look-out for the Pale Clouded Yellow 
Butterfly (Colias hyale) in the lucerne 
fields of the south of England. It will 
probably be met with in many places this 
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hot summer. And it is in August that the © 
Camberwell Beauty (Vanessa antiopa) 
makes its appearance, and in the latter 
part of the month, specimens of that great 
prize, the Queen of Spain Fritillary (Argyn- 
nis lathonia). It may be recognised by the 
large silver spots on the under side of the 
fore wings. Argynnis aglaia has also silver 
spots, but is a larger insect, and it has, 
moreover, greenish hind wings, while in 
lathonia they are yellowish, with seven sil- 
very spots on the margin and seven large 
Near the 


marginal row of silver spots there is also 


brilliant ones towards the base. 


another row of the same number of dark 
brown spots, each of which has a silver dot 
in the centre. 

The Brown Hair-streak (Thecla betule), 
recognisable by the two white, slender 
streaks on the under side of the hind wings, 
also flies in August about the southern 
hedgerows. Like the other members of the 
genus to which it belongs, the hind wings 
are tailed. Two other Hair-streak butter- 
flies also accur now, namely, the Purple 
Hair-streak (Zhecla quercus) and the Green 
Hair-streak ( Zhecla rubi). 


SPHINGINA AND BOMBYCINA FOR AUGUST. 


Not butterflies only, but moths are out in 
August in great numbers, and it is to them 
I must nowturn. Most of the Sphingina 
and Bombycina flying in August were also 
on the wing last month, so I shall allude to 
them but very briefly. 

The Convolvulus Hawk Moth (S. convole 
yuli) comes out at the end of the month, 
and if met with can readily be distinguished 
by the ground colour of the hind wings 
being pale grey, and not rosy, as in the 
Privet Hawk Moth (S ligustri). The pale 
straw-coloured Lithosia stramineola and the 
smoke-coloured Dingy Footman (ZL. griseola) 
with a narrow yellow streak along the costa 
and grey thorax, come out in August, as 
does also the Gipsy Moth (Liparis dispar), 
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but I think this is more often bred than 
captured. Another of the August Bomby- 
cina is Liparis chrysorrhea, which occurs 
in the south. It is much like Awriflua, but 
has the tuft at the extremity of the abdomen 
brown instead of golden yellow. 
GEOMETRINA FOR AUGUST. 

The second brood of the False Mocha 
moth (£phyra porata), the Mocha ( Lphyra 
omicronaria), the Dingy Mocha (E£phyra 
orbicularia), the Yellow Belle (Aspilates 


citraria), the Many-lined moth (Phibalap- . 


teryz conjunctaria), and the Curved Streak 
( Chesias obliquaria) are among the Geomet- 
rina occurring in August. The False Mocha 
(Ephyra porata) is the same size as the 
Common Silver Ground Carpet 
(Melanippe montanata). The forewings are 
dusted with grey on a reddish ochreous 
ground, and with indistinct lines. Near 
the middle of each wing is a white spot, 
surrounded by a black ring; the central 
It should be looked for 
about oak trees, especially where saplings 
are plentiful. 

The Mocha moth (Hphyra omicronaria) 
is smaller than the preceding; the wings 
are straw colour, with a broad dark grey 
serrated band between the middle and the 
hind margin of the fore wings continued to 
the inner margin of the hind wings, anda 
paler line between this and the margin of 
the wings. There is also a black ring about 
the centre of each wing, and an angulated 
dark line between this and the base. The 
abdomen is rather dark and somewhat 
depressed shape. The moth is 
more likely to be met with where maple 
trees are plentiful. The rare Dingy Mocha 
(Ephyra orbicularia) is about the size of the 
False Mocha. In colour the wingsare grey, 
dusted with reddish, with two angulated 
and serrated dark grey lines, and in the 
middle of each is a reddish grey ring witha 
white spot in its centre. The place to look 
for this moth is about sallows and alders. 


moth 


shade is pale grey. 


in 
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Aspilates citraria is about the ‘same size 
as the common V moth (Walia wavaria). 
The fore wings are yellow minutely spotted 
with brown, and with two brown lines, one 
near the hind margin and a semicircular 
one near the base; both arerather serrated. 
There is also a brown spot a little distance 
above the centre of each wing. The hind 
wings are very pale with one not very 
distinct waved line, which becomes obliter- 
ated as it approaches the inner margin. It 
is useless looking for it anywhere else than 
the south coast. 
to meet with it. 


Plymouth is a likely place 


Phibalapteryx conjunctaria (the Many- 
lined) expands less than an inch; the fore 
wings have the tip greatiy prolonged; in 
colour they are a very pale brown, with a 
dark band commencing at the tip of each, 
as if to run obliquely across the wing, but 
suddenly becoming indistinct when it has 
got half way. There is also a number of 
thin lines, each of which makes a distinct 
angle close to the costa, and then runs 
straight across the wing. The ‘central 
shade’”’ is dark between the inner margin 
and the middle of the wing, but lighter near 
the costa, and this light part encloses a 
distinct spot. 

The Straw Belle, as much as a quarter of 
an inch larger than the Yellow Belle already 
described, with very pale yellow fore wings, 
minutely spotted with brown, and with a 
straight light brown line running obliquely 
from the tip of each to the inner margin, is 
another geometer to be looked for in the 
southern counties in places where the com- 
mon yarrow (Achillea millefoliwm) grows — 
abundantly. Its scientific name is Aspilates | 
gilvaria, 3 


I fear I have not space for any more of a 


the August Geometrina: I will, however, 
just mention two—the small ochreous (male) | 
or purple brown (female) Gem Moth (Camp- — 
togramma fluviata), usually reckoned a 4 


| southern insect, but individuals of which | 
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have been taken in the north of England; 
and the grey Autumnal Moth (Oporabia 
filigrammaria), a northern species, to be 


- found in the day-time resting on the heath 


stems in August and September. 
The following larvz are also feeding this 
month :— — 


SPECIES. COLOUR. FOOD PLANT. 
E apiciaria Grey Willow 
V. maculata Green Nettle 
B hirtaria Brown Elm 
B. consortaria Reddish grey Oak 
E#. linariata Green Seeds of Linaria 
L. lobulata Dark green Sallow 
L. polycommata Green Honeysuckle 
T juniperata Apple green Juniper 
A. sinuata Yellow Bedstraw 


C.quadrifasciaria Yellowish grey Low plants 


Before I go on to describe any of the 
Noctuina for August, I will say a few words 
about 

SUGARING. 

There are two or three different ways of 
preparing the “‘sugar,’’ and each entomolo- 
gist has his own opinion as to which is the 
most effective. Many use simply coarse 
sugar and beer; others the same with the 
addition of a little rum. A very good mix- 
ture may be made of strong ale, honey, the 
coarsest sugar, and the best Jamaica rum, 
to which some add a few drops of cil of 
Half a pint of ale, halfa 
pound of honey, quarter ofa pound of sugar 


bitter almonds. 


and half a wine glass of rum, will be found 
the proper proportion touse. But, although 
I have had plenty of success myself with 
simply sugared beer anda little rum, the 
mixture I recommend is the following :— 


Treacle..........One pound. 
Pieitee.s.,...cftalfa pint. 
Rum............Lhree tablespoonfulls. 


A little aniseed will greatly increase its 
attractive power. Shake it all well up ina 
wide-mouthed bottle, until the ingredients 
are thoroughly incorporated; when fit for 


use it should be about the consistency of 
cream. The way to use it is to paint it on 
the tree trunks and gate posts, at a con- 
venient height—say between five and six 
feet—from the ground. Put it on with a 
small brush in a narrow stripe, and choose 
such situations that you can readily box 
the moths. You will find damp evenings 
the most productive, and the first hour 
after dusk the time when the moths come 
moths come in greatest number. The best 
form of box for securing the specimens is, 
to my mind, atin one, of an oblong form, 
made to slip in and out of a cover after the 
manner ofa match box. There should be 
two partitions, perforated with holes, en- 
closing a narrow space in thecentre. Fill 
this narrow space with laurel leaves, crushed 
to a pulp, or put ina piece of cotton wool, 
soaked in benzole, and it is then ready for 
use. I must, however, leave the subject of 
sugaring for the present, and go to briefly of 
the rarer 
NocTuINa FOR AUGUST. 

The species I would specially make men- 
tion of are WNonagria geminipuncta, Nonagria 
typhe, Aporophylla australis, Agrotis puta, 
Agrotis agathina, the northern Aydrecia 
petasitis, the more generally distributed 
Cymatophora diluta, the scarce Agrotis obel- 
isca, and the local A. lunigera. 

Nonagria geminipuncta is a fen species, to 
be looked for among reeds. The forewings 
are rather narrow, brownish ochreous in 
colour, with two white spots in the place of 
the reniform stigma, and two black dots 
before the middle. The hind wings are 
grey and the abdomen long. The expanse 
of the wings is about an inchand a quarter 
—less or more according to sex. 

Nonagria typhe is a much larger species, 
being from 14 to 2 inches in expanse of 
The fore wings are ochreous shaded 
with brownish. 
the hind margin anda row of dots in the 
place of the inner line, It occurs in many 


wings. 
There is a black line on 
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places where the reed mace (Zypha latifolia) 
grows. 


Aporophylla Australis is very nearly an 
inch and a half in expanse of wing. The 
fore wings are oblong, roof-shaped in repose; 
grey ; darker along the costa, with fine, 
black, longitudinal lines, one of which starts 
from the middle of the base. Near the hind 
margin isa row of wedge-shaped, dark spots. 
The hind wings of the male are whitish; of 
the female dark greyish brown. The abdo- 
men is crested at the base. It only occurs 
on the south coast. 


Agrotis puta is smaller than any of the 
commoner species of the genus. The fore 
wings are greyish ochreous, blotched with 
brown, and with an almost linear orbicular 
stigma. 


Agrotis agathina is about the same size as 
the preceding. It occurs among heath in 
the south. The fore wings-are reddish grey. 
Both the orbicular and the reniform stig- 
mata are pale—the former conspicuously 
so,—and are placed on a broad black line, 
which commences at the reniform stigma, 
and after continuing, just wide enough to 
enclose the stigmata, until a short distance 
beyond the orbicular stigma, suddenly nar- 
rows and terminates in a point nearly at 
the base of the wing. The wings of both 
species, like those of the Noctuide in gen- 
eral, are flat when the insect is in repose 
and cross one another a little. 


Cymatophora diluta is smaller than any 
other of the genus, the fore wings being 
about an inch and a quarter in expanse, 
pale grey in colour, with two straight brown 
bands. The hind wings are whitish ochre- 
ous. It is common at sugar in many places 
in August and September. 


Agrotis obelisca sometimes expands an 
inch and a half, but in general is rather 
less. 
with a pale ochreous streak along the costa. 


The fore wings are brownish grey, 
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There is a dark spot between the stigmata 
and another before the orbicular stigma. 


There is also a deep brown streak from the 


middle of the base. A. lunigera is about the 
same size. It has a conspicuously pale grey 


| orbicular stigma; the ground colour of the 


wings is grey, shaded with reddish brown : 
the reniform stigma is reddish brown, out- 
lined with black; the hind wings are white, 
and in the females have a grey margin, and 
also veins and lunule of the same colour. 


I shall say but little about the larve of 


‘the noctuina this month, as I shall have so 


much to say about them in September. I 
will merely remind my readers of the fol- 
lowing :— 

SPECIES, 
C. or 


COLOUR. FOOD PLANT. 


Yellowish green Poplar 


A. porphyrea Reddish orange Heath 


D. carpophaga Dark grey Bladder campion 
D. cucubali Orange&yellow Do. 

H. dysodeaw Reddish green Lettuce flower 
X. lithorhiza Ochreous grey Honeysuckle 
C. chamomille Yellow Chamomile 
H. marginata Green Rest harrow 


I can speak but very briefly of the 
OTHER MOTHS FoR AUGUST. 


I will, however, just mention the pale brown 
Phycis roborella; the ochreous Crambus 
inguinitellus, with several whitish veins; 
the narrow-winged pale brown Phleodes 
immundana, the second brood of which may 
perhaps be beaten out of birch; the whitish 
and reddish ochreous Peronea permutana, 
to be looked for among Burnet roses; the 
fuscous Depressaria cherophylelia, to be 
looked for where wild chervil grows; the 
dark brown Depressaria badiella; and the 
grey plume Pterophorus lithodactylus. The 
moths of the genus Lithocolletis, all of which 
come out for the second time in August, are 
already described and beautifully figured in 
several places in the present volume, and I 
have no need to say more about them. 
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THE LEPIDOPTERA OF 
DERBY AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


| By G. PULLEN. 
| 


(Continued from page 164.) 


| Tethea subtusa. Scarce. 
fg §=— retusa. Scarce. 

| Cosmia trapezina. Common. 
| »  adiffinis. 

| »  affinis. 


. Dianthecia carpophaga. Scarce. 
| 9 capsophila. 
Bs capsincola, Common. 
aS cucubali. Scarce. 
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Plusia iota. Frequent. 


»  V-aureum. Not quite so common 
as the preceding. 

Very common. 

Common. 

Amphipyra pyramidea. Occasionally. 


»  tragopogonis. Common. 


» gamma. 
Gonoptera libatriz. 


Mania typica Abundant. 

» maura. Common. 
Stilbia anomala. Scarce. 
Catocala nupta. Occasionally. 


Phytometra enea. 


Not uncommon onthe 
moor at Little Eaton 


DELTOIDZ. 


Hypena proboscidalis. Common everywhere. 
Hypenodes costetrigalis. Occasionally. 


Polia chi, 
| »  flavicincta. 
: Epunda viminalis. 
_ Miselia oxyacanthe. 
Agriopis aprilina. 


Very common. 

Not uncommon. 
Occasionally. 
Common. 
Occasionally at sugar. 


_ Phiogophora meticulosa. Abundant. 


: Euplexia lucipara. 


_ Aplecta herbida. 
) ».  occulia. 
» nebulosa. 


Hadena protea, 
» chenopoain. 
» oleracea. 
»  Prst. 
»  thalassina. 


Common. 

Not infrequent. 
Scarce, 
Common. 


Of occasional occurrence 


Occasionaliy. 
Very abundant. 
Not uncommon. 
Common. 


| Cloantha solidaginis. Rare. 


| Calocampa vetusta. 
P exoleta, 
| Cucullia verbasci, 


Heliothis dipsacea. 
Anarta myrtilli. 


Heliodes arbuti: 
Brephos parthenias. 
Habrostola urtice. 


is triplasia. 


Plusia chrysitis. 
» festuca, 


Not frequent. 
Scarce. 
Occasionally in abun- 
dance. 
Rare. ; 
Common on the moor 
at Little Eaton. 
Occasionally. 
Scarce. 
Common. 
Common, 
Abundant. 
Occasionally, 


Herminea barbalis. 


Common. 


», tarsipennalis. Common. 


35 grisealis. Common. 
PYRALIDES. 
Pyralis farinalis. Common. 


»  glaucinalis 


In abundance a few 


years ago. 
Aglossa penguinallis. Occasionally. 
Pyrausta punicealis. Little Eaton. Scarce. 
» purpuralis. Little Eaton. 
Herlula cespitalis. | Occasionally. 
Cataclysta lemnalis. Brookside at Little 
Eaton. 


Paraponyx stratiotalis Repton. 
Hydrocampa nymphealis Canal side Little 


Eaton. 
‘ stagnalis. Canal side Little 
Eaton. 
Acentropus niveus. 
Botys verticalis. Common. 
Botys fuscalis Common. 
» unrticalis Common everywhere, 
Ebulea sambucalis Occasionally. 
Pionea forficalis Common, 
Scopula lutealis Common. 
» olivalis Very abundant. 
» prunalis Very abundant. 
»  ferrugalis Scarce, 


Stenopteryx hybridalis Occasionally, 
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Scoparia ambigualis Common. 
mercurcua Common. 


» pallida In railway cuttings. 
CRAMBID=. 
Crambus faisellus Occasionally on walls | 
near the ground. 
»  pratellus Abundant. 
pascuellus Occasionally. 
»  perlellus Rare. 
.  tristelius Common. 
»  geniculellus . Occasionally. 
»  Culmeiius Common. 
» jortuellus Occasionally. 
Schaenobius forticellus Railway cuitings, 
Willington. 
fiphestia elutella Druggist shops, no 
doubt conveyed in | 
the bundles of dry 
herbs. 
Crypioblabes bistrigella Occasionally at Little 
Eaton. 


Plodia interpunciella 1 Grocers warehouses 
Rikodophea formoseila Repton. 
* consociclla Scarce. 
Melia sociella Occasionally at Little 
Eaton. 


[By a blunder on our part the first portion 
of this list was not published. We give 
it now before the smaller species are 
reached. ] 


DIURNI. 
Papilio Machaon. See Newman's British 
Butterflies, page 152. 
Pieris brassice. Common. 
= Tape. Common. 
2 wap. Common. 
Anthocaris cardamines Vety abundant on 
on railway banks at | 
Willington and | 
neighbourhood. 
Gonepieryz rhamni. -Principly the Autumn 


broods in clover 
fields. 
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Colias edusa. Not uncommon a few 
years ago at Little 
Eaton. 
” :, Wal.heliceHas occurred once 
| near Repton. 


; a5 


Ayale once (Via gellia) See Newman's 
British Butterflies, 


page 142. 
_ Argynnis paphia. Matlock, rare. 
| »  aglaia. Dovedale, but not 
| recently. 
= euphrosyne. Not uncommon at 
Quarndon near here. 
selene. Formerly abundant 


in Repton Shrubs, 
but not observed 


,* roo ont “a 


| recently. 
| Militea artemis. Occasionally taken at 
Cromford. 
Vanessa c-album. Rare. 
| » wurtice. Abundant everywhere. ¥ 
:  polychloros, Has been taken at 
| Little Eaton, but 
not lately. 

»  antiopa Has been taken~ near 
here several times, @ 
though Ihave never Wp 
had the gcod fortune 
to capture it myself. 

Vanessa Io. No so abundant as 
formerly. 

- atalanta. Do. 

5 cardut | Very uncertain in ap- 
appearance; some 
years very plentiful. 

Satyrus egeria. Scarce. Repton Wood 
» megera. Scarce. 
»  semele, Dovedale. 
»  janira. Very common. 
| 3  tithonus. Rare. 
>  ‘Ayperanthus. Repton Wood, but not 
; oi late years. 
| Choriobius pamphilus Occasionally at Little 7 
| Eaton 
| Thecla rubi. This occurred once at 
Little Eaton. 


THE YOUNG 
Tiecla W-aibum. — I have myself taken 
the larve of this 
insect off Wych Elm 
in Repton Wood. 
» prun, See Newman's British 
Butterflies, page 111 
Lycans agestis. Common at Dovedale. 
=  aleeis. Common. 
» asus. Not rare at Dovedale. 
» argiwlus. Scarce. 
Hesperia sylwatus Not of recent occur- 
rence. 


This concludes the list of this family of 
Lepidoptera, for which however, the con- 
ditions of this vicinity are not particularly 
favourable. 


BRITISH BIRDS, 
THEIR NESTS AND EGGS. 


By S. L. Mostey. 
SKYLARK. 


Alauda arvensis, Linn. 


ArveNnsis—Of the field. 

Size.—Length, 7} in.; expanse, 14 in. 

Plumage.—Bill brownish horn-colour, 
yellowish at base of lower mandible. Eyes 
hazel. Feathers on top of head and back, 
almost black in centre, grey at edges, those 
on the top of the head being elongated and 
capable of being erected into a crest. Wing 
coverts and tertials brown, with broad pale 
edges. The two middle feathers of the 
tail the same colour. Rest of tail dark 
brown, except two outer feathers, which are 
white on outer and part of inner web. 
Primaries dark with pale edges. Pale 
streak over the eye. Under parts yellowish- 
white with dark elongated spots on sides of 
throat and breast. Legs light brown, the 
hind claw very long. 

Tue FEMALE is smaller, and the crest 
not so long. 


eee eee 
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Younc Birps have the pale edges very 
broad. 

VARIETIES.—In confinement this bird often 
turns black, but Mr. Whitaker has a black 
one shot ina wild state. Mr. Gurney has 
a black one pied with white. Several pied 
ones exist in various collections, and others 
red brown or grey, and Mr. Gurney has a 
slate-coloured Cream-coloured or 
yellow varieties are also not unfrequent, and 
I have seen a few pure white. 


One. 


Note.—The song of the Skylark is well 
known. It is one of the first to commence 
in spring. 


Plight.—The upward song-flight is very 
characteristic of this bird. 


Food.—Insects, worms, small seeds, 
and in autumn and winter, vegetables. 


In confinement the Skylark should be 
supplied with a freshly cut piece of turf 
every few days. Young birds may be reared 
upon scalded bread-crumbs, scalded rape 
seed, or “ants eggss.”” When a little older 
mealworm, hard-boiled egg, German paste, 


sponge cake, and watercress may be added. 


Migration.—Resident, but the num- 
bers are greatly increased in the Autumn by 
A few 
the 


fresh arrivals from the continent. 
the southern counties cross 
channel. 


Habitat.—Universally distributed. 

ABROAD.—It is found in all parts of 
Europe, also in India, N. Africa, Arabia, 
Russia, Siberia, N. China, Kamschatka and 
Japan. 

Nest.—The nest is placed in a hollow of 
the ground, generally in a grass field, and is 
composed of dry grass. 


Eggs —Four to five, sometimes six. 
Dull white or yellowish white, freckled 
with olive brown or warm brown, most at 
the large end. 
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VARIETIES'—Sometimes the ground colour 
is greenish; some white. Mr. Bond hasa 
clutch an uniform dull brown. 


WOOD LARK. 
Alauda arborea, Linn. 


ARBOREA—Arbor (Lat.)—A tree. 
$1ze€.—Length, 6 in.; expanse, 12} in. 


Plumage.—Somewhatlikethe Skylark, 
but more of a red brown, streak over eye, 
and spots on breast more distinct. Tail 
shorter. 

THE FEMALE is rather smaller. 

IMMATURE birds are redder and feathers 
on back and head tipped with buff. 

VARIETIES.—A pied onein Mr. Whitaker’s 
collection and another in my own are all I 
know of. Mr. 
figured. 


Whitaker’s specimen is 


Note.—The song is considered superior 
to the Skylark in tone. It sings from a 
perch upon a tree, but also frequently 
ascends into the air and hangs poised singing 
for an hour or more. 
night. 

Flight.—See Note. 


Food.—Insects, small worms, seeds 
grass, clover and young wheat leaves. 

In CONFINEMENT it may be treated 
similar to the Skylark. 


Migration.—More or less migratory, 
as the Skylark. 


Habitat.--Not very abundant; found 
in Devonshire and as far north as Stafford, 
also in Wales, Lancashire, East Yorkshire, 
and some other counties; sometimes met 
with in.Scotland and Ireland. 
borders of woods. 


It also sings in the 


It frequents 


ABROAD.—It is found more or lessin most 
of the European countries, as far North as 
the South of Norway. 


Nest.—Placed upon the ground near a 
wood, among grass or heather. It is com- 


posed of dry grass and moss, lined with 
finer grass. 
Eggs.—Four to five. White, yellowish or 
greenish, freckled or blotched, with brown or 
purple brown, often forming a zone at the 
large end. There are several broodsin the 
year, the first eggs being laid in March. 
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OF BRITISH INSECTS. 
COLEOPTERA.—PLATE 13. 


This month we give a further plate of 
Coleoptera, representing sixteen additional 
species of Geodephaga. We are indebted 
to Dr. Ellis for the specimens from which 
the figures have been taken. 

(The lines indicating the natural size of 
the insects have unfortunately been omitted 
in this plate, so it is givenin the descrip- 
tion.) 

Bembidium dovis.—1} lines. The first joint of 
antennz, and the base of the next two, and 
also the legs are brownish. ‘‘Not un- 
common.” : 

Bemb. decovum.—2z lines. Basal joint of 
antenne, and part of next three reddish. 
‘* Common.” . 

Bemb. abroceruleum.—2 lines. May be dis- 
tinguished from the last species by having 
the thorax narrower, and the legs black or 
dark. . 

Bemb. varium.—2} lines. Dull brown, 
underside black; legs dark brown. Com- 
mon. 

Bemb. adusum.—z2 lines. Anterior reddish- 
brown, first joint and base of next four yel- 
low. Bright bronze-brown, with very in- — 
distinct transverse bands, slightly paler. 
Striz strong, legs yellow. Rare. . 

Bemb. epiphium.—tr¥ lines. 
low. Underside blackish. 
common.” 


Antennz yel- 
‘Moderately — 
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Bemb. punctulatum.—2% lines. Rather 
broad, brownish bronze. First joint or 
antennz and legs reddish, knees and tarsi 
greenish. Thorax and head stongly punc- 
tured. Common. 


Nebria complanata.—8 to 9} lines. Suffici- 
ently distinct. 
_  Lebia chlovocephala.—z2 to 34 lines Do. 


Miscodeva arctica.—3 lines. Antennz and | 
legs red. Elytra and thorax highly polished. 
_ Odacantha melanura.—3 lines. Sufficiently 
distinct. Fairly common. 


Do. 
Antennze and 


Demetrius monostigma.—z lines. 
Anch, oblongus.—2# lines. 
- legs yellowish. 
Trechus discus.—23 lines. 
Trechus micros.—2 lines. ‘Two impressions 
on third striz. 


Dichivotrichus obsoletus.—3} lines. 
ciently distinct. 


Suffi- 
Rather common. 


HAGGERSTON ENTOMOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 


The adjourned half-yearly meeting of this 
Society was held on June 12th, Mr. T. 
Huckett (President) in the chair. Mr. 
Russell exhibited many species captured 
this spring in the New Forest, including a 
fine series of M. fuciformis. Mr. Southey 
showed a very fine lot of P. bucephala, the 
specimens being remarkable for their large 
size; they were reared from larva fed upon 
birch. Several other interesting exhibits 
were on the table. 

The election 
half-year then 
Huckett 
President. 


of officers for the ensuing 
took place, and Mr. T. 

unanimously re-elected 
Mr. E. Anderson was appointed 
Secretary in place of Mr. Burry who was 
compelled to resign on account of pressure 
of business. 

A vote of thanks to the officers for their 
services during the previous half-year, closed 
the proceedings, 


was 
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At the ordinary meeting, held June roth, 
Mr. E. Cooper in the chair, some very fine 
A. prunaria were exhibrted by Mr. W. 
Harper, bred from females captured at 
Raindene Wood, and being of a type pecu- 
liar to that locality. A discussion took — 
place respecting the method of setting 
Micro Lepidoptera without pinning them, 
as announced by Mr. Coverdale in the 
Entomologist. Several members stated that 
the method was an old one, which they had 
seen in operation ten or fifteen years ago, 
and which was also used on the Continent, 

Ordinary meeting 3rd July, Mr. T. 
Huckett (President) in the chair. Several 
interesting exhibits were on the table, in- 
cluding specimens of E£. venustula taken at 
Epping Forest, éxhibited by Mr. Sheldron. 
Mr. Huckett drew attention to the very 
small size of the specimens of A. prunaria 
taken in Epping Forest, and observed that 
the species appeared to be degenerating in 
that locality. “2 

Mr. J. A. Clark stated that several speci 
mens of L. esculi had been brought to him, 
this species seemingly being rather abundant 
in the squares this year. | 

Mr. W. Harper showed a fine lot of T. 
amataria, captured near the old church at 
Chingford, and drew attention to the very 
local nature of this species, The meeting 
closed in the usual manner, 

Ordinary meeting t1oth July, Mr. a 
Huckett occupied the chair, and exhibited 
two beautiful varieties of C. dominula. Many 
other exhibits were shown, amongst which 
may be mentioned a specimen of S. myopi- 
formis, captured in Dalston, and a very 
variable series of M. montanata, the latter 
being exhibited by Mr. Anderson. © 

Good reports of Box Hill and other 
localities near London were made, and the 
general opinion appeared to be that the 
the season was a great improvement on the 
two previous ones,—E, ANDERSON, Sec: 
retary, 
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A CATALOGUE OF BRITISH | Levcornasia 
, mee 
LEPIDOPTERA AND THEIR ee 


v. Diniensis, Bd., the ash coloured 


NAMED VARIETIES. | mark at tip not extending to the 
By Joun E Rogson margin, thus forming a distinct 
THE following Catalogue was compiled aan 
for my own use, their being no similar list oe Tiger Bk, with se coloured 
of British species in existence so far as I weS eae tip. Second brood (?) 
know. It has been suggested that it might Paphia 


be worth while to publish it in the Young 
Naturalist, as likely to be useful to beginners, olive green, only in ¢ 
and it istherefore given here. It isassumed Aglaia 

that readers are acquainted with the char- | Addippe 

acters of the species, and I have addeda 
few descriptive words to the names of 


v. Valezina, Esp., ground colour dark 


v. Cleodoxa,O, no silver spots on 


under side. 
varieties, pointing out as briefly as possible Lathonia 
the differences between the variety and the Euphrosyne 
type. Ihave not given any name unless I Selene 
believed the variety to occur in Britain, and MELITRA 
I have avoided as far as possible those | Athalia 
names that have been given from time to Cinxia 
time to single specimens of purely abnormal ahanre 


form. I shall be glad to have any omissions 
pointed out, or corrections suggested, and 
may publish it as an Exchange List for 
advanced collectors, if our readers think it 


v. Hibernica, Birchall. Colours much 
brighter than in the type. 

v. Scotica, colours darker, duller, and 

more uniform in hue. 


likely to be of service. PyRAMEIS 
RHOPALOCERA. Cardui 
PapiLio Atalanta 
Machaon VWATncon 
GONEPTERYX Io 
Rhamni Antiopa 
CoLias v. Hygie@a, Hdrch. White borders 
2S to the wings. The commoner 
v. Helice, Hb., much paler yellow, 2 wie 
; form in Britain. 
only in @ 
Hyale Polychloros 
v. Pallida, yellowish white, only in @ | Urticze 
APORIA C-Album 
Crategi v. Hutchinsoni. The first brood. 
PIERIS Paler on both sides than the type. 
Brassicz LIMENITIS 
Rapz Sibylla 
Napi APATURA 
Daplidice Tris 5 a 
ANTHOCARIS v. Jole, Schiff. Without the white 


Cardamines band, 
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ARGE 
Galathea 
EREBIA . 
Epiphron 
v. Cassiope, Fab. The Cumberland 
form. Smaller, paler, the ful- 
vous band generally more distinct. 
Note.—When the larve of these in- 
sects are better known, it is quite 


possible they may prove distinct. 
Medea 


Blandina 
CG@NONYMPHA 
Pamphilus. 
v. Lyllus, Esp. Dark border to wings. 
Typhon 

v. Philozenus, Esp. Large distinct 
eyes. This is the Davus of Kirby’s 
‘‘ European Butterflies,’’ and the 
Rothliebit of Newman’s “ British 
Butterflies. 

v. Laidion, Bork. Paler, fewer and 
smaller eyed spots. Thisis the 
Typhon of Kirby, and the Davus 
of Newman. 


SATYRUS 
fEgeria 
v. Hgerides, Ground colour tawny 
orange. ? if British. Common in 
South Europe. 
Megera 
Semele 
Janira 
Jurtina, The female, so named in 
the belief that it was a distinct 
species. 
Tithonus 
Hyperanthus 


v. Arete, Mull. Spots on under side 
without yellow rings, or entirely 


wanting. 
NEMEOBIUS 


Lucina 
LYCZENA 

Dispar, Haw. 

Phleeas 


vy. Schmidtii, Gerh, Ground colour 
silvery, 


PoLYOMMATUS 
fEgon 
Medon, Esp. 
Agestis, W.V. } 

v. Artaxerxes, Fab. White disc spot 
on upper side of fore-wings. 
White spots on underside with- 
out black centres. 

v. Salmacis, Steph. Black disc spot, 
sometimes ina white ring. White 
spots below asin Artazerwes. 

v. Allous, Hub. All fuscous above. 
(?) A southern form of second 
brood. 

v. distiva, Hub. Brown on under 


side. 
Alexis 


v. Icarinus; Scrib. No spots on under- 
side, between the disc spot and 
the base of wing. | 

Corydon 
Acis 
Alsus 
Argiolus 
Arion 

v. Alcon, Steph Smaller, and with- 
out black spots, except that at 


the disc. 
THECLA 


Rubi 
Quercus 
W-Album 
Pruni 
Betulez 
SYRICTHUS 
Malve, L 
Alveolus, Hub. \ 
v. Lavatere, Haw: 
side, confluent. 


Spots on upper 


THANAOS 
Tages 

PAMPHILA 
Paniscus 
Actzon 
Linea 
Sylvinus 
Comma 
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HETEROCERA. 


Nocturni. 
SMERINTHUS 
Ocellatus 
hibr. Hybridus. Westw. The hybrid 
between this species and Populi, 
and partaking in various degrees 
of the characters of both species. 
Populi 
Tiliz 
ACHERONTIA 
Atropos 
SPHINX 
Convolvuli | 
Ligustri 
vy. Spiree, smaller and paler? if 
British. 
Pinastri (?) 
DEILEPHILA 
Euphorbiz 
Galii 
Livornica 
Lineata 
Celerio 
Elpenor 
Porcellus 
Nerii 
MACROGLOSSA 
Stellatarum 
Bombyliformis 
Fuciformis 
SESIA 
Myopzformis 
Culiciformis 
v. Thynniformis, Z, yellow ringed. 
Formiczformis 
Chrysidiformis 
Ichneumoniformis k 
Vespiformis © 
v. Lugubris, Stdr., without yellow 
rings. 
Cynipiformis } 
Asiliformis 


Musciformis 
Philanthiformis 
Tipuliformis 
Andreniformis 
Allantiformis 
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Scolizeformis 
Spheciformis 
Sphegiformis 
Asiliformis 
Tabaniformis 
Bembeciformis 
Apiformis 
MACROGASTER 
Aurundinis 


ZENZERA 
ZEsculi 


Cossus 
Ligniperda 
HEPIALUS 
Hectus 
-Lupulinus 
Sylvinus 
Velleda 
v. Gallicus, Ld., Unicolourous brown, 
with pale spot at disc. Some- 
times called Carnus or Carna, a 
rare Alpine species not found in 
Britain. 


Humuli 
v. Hethiandica, Knaggs. The Shet- 
land form of the male, marked 
more or less like the female. 


DIFFICULTIES FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


By JoHn E. Rogson. 


CUCULLIA VERBAsScl1, and SCROPHULARI&, 
LyYcHNITIS, and ASTERIS. 


The species of the genus CUCULLIA, 
occurring in Britain, present considerable 
difficulties to the. beginner, who may find 
it impossible to say which of the seven he 
has got if he has only one. Two of the 
genus (Chamomilla and Umbratica) have 
already been commented upon in these 
pages (Y.N. vol. II., p. 71); other two, Gna: 
phalli and Absinthii, though somewhat re- 
sembling each other, do not present any great 
difficulties in discriminating between them. 
Besides Gnaphalit is an exceedingly rare 
insect not likely to be met with by beginners 
or indeed by older hands. 

The four species whos¢ names stand at 


ee 


the head of this article are all so very nearly 
alike in their markings that with the first 
pair endless mistakes have arisen. In 
my desire to possess Scrophularie I have 
for several years written to every collector 
who offered the species in Exchange in any 
of the Magazines, but I invariably received 
Verbasci instead of the insect I wanted. 
The cause of this mistake on the part of so 
many collectors is easily explained, and 
when explained, shows how difficult must be 
_ the separation of the perfect insects. If 
- this article is unable to make that separation 
easy, it will, I hope do something towards 
preventing the continued sending out of 
Verbasci under the name of Scrophularia. 
The markings of the four species are very 
different from the ordinary markings of the 
Noctue. There are neither well defined 
discoidal stigmata nor the usual lines. The 
long narrow pointed wings of the genus, 
have in these four species a darker stripe 
along the costa, another along the inner 
margin, and often a third streak from the 
middle of the hind margin, running towards 
The elbowed line 
appears as two pale crescents in the middle 
of the streak ontheinner margin. Incolour 
the first three are ochreous, with dark brown 
streaks. 


the centre of the wing. 


Asteris is slaty grey and the 
stigmata are easily seen, though not clearly 
outlined. Thus by colour alone we may at 
once separate one of the four, leaving us 
three others to deal with. These three it 
must be admitted are exceedingly difficult 
to distinguish in the perfect state, when we 
have even bred specimens before us, and it 
wili be readily understood that to give 
is almost 


distinct differences in words 


impossible. It seems generally understood 
that thefirst two, Verbasci and Scrophularia, 
are the most. closely allied. Undoubtedly 
they are so in the larva state, but the imago 
of Verbasci is larger and very much redder 
in hue than is that of Scrophularie. To 


begin.with size, the smallest Verbasci I 
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possess measures 1" 9'" in expanse. My 
largest Scrophularie is just a shade less, 
while my smallest example is only 1” 5’, 
The costal streak of Verbasci is dark Rzp 
brown, rather wide and gradually shading 
off tothe ground colour, more than half of 
the wing being shaded with reddish brown. In 
Scrophulari@, the costal streak is BLACK 
brown, rather narrow and tolerably well 
defined, more than half of the central por- 
tion of the wing being of the pale ground 
colour. The streak on the inner margin may 
be described in the same way, being RED 
brown in Verbasci and BLACK brown in 
Scrophularie. If we now turn to Lych- 
nitis, we find that it more closely resembles 
Scrophularie than does Verbasci It is simi- 
lar in size, averaging about 1” 6’”in expanse 
of wing, and the streaks on the costa and 
inner margin are black brown. The costal 
streak is very narrow, well defined, and of 
very equal width. The streak on the inner 
margin is also narrow, especially towards the 
base of the wing. I would therefore briefly 
discriminate between the three species 
thus :— 

Verbasci, expanding an inch and three- 
quarters or more, with broad ill defined 
RED brown costal streak. Less than a fourth 
of the wing below the centre of the pale 
ground colour. 

Scrophularie, expanding from under an 
inch and a half to about an inch and three- 
quarters; rather narrow, and tolerably well 
defined BLAcK brown costal streak. More 
than half of the central portion of the wing 
of the pale ground colour. 

Iychnitis. Same expanse as the last, 
narrow well defined BLacK brown costal 
streak, scarcely extending below the sub- 
Fully two-thirds of the 
central portion of the wing of the pale 


costal nervure. 


ground colour. 

It is only right to say that the compari- 
sons made above of Scropularie are from 
nine European specimens of that insect in 
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my collection. JI never saw a British ex- 
ample. 


_ With regard to the frequent error made 


by collectors sending out Verbasci under | 


the name of the rarer species, it arises in 
this way. The larva of Verbasci feeds on 
mullein (Verbascum thapsus), and that of 
Scrophularie on figwort (Serophularia no- 
dosa and aquatica. But the larve of Ver- 
basci feed equally readily on the figworis 
as on the mullein, from which the species 
takes its name, and those who have found 
them feeding on either of the figworts have 
fallen into the error of assuming they were 
Scrophularia larve. The larvze are so 
nearly allied that it is difficult in printed 
descriptions to find any difference. Accord- 
ing to Stainton, the upper part of the pro- 
legs of Verbasei are black, and of Scrophu- 
laria yellow. ‘The face of the latter is also 
yellow, while that of Verbasci is yellow, spot- 
ted with blue. I never saw the larva of 
Scrophularia. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


N. SuBROSEA AT DErRBy.—Mr. Pullen has 
kindly complied with our wish to have 
further information as to the occurrence of 
N. subvosea at Derby, and there appears to 
be no doubt it did occur there until within 
the last few years, when the land on which 
it was taken near Little Eaton Junction was 
brought under cultivation. The last speci- 
men was taken by Mr. M. Hill of Little 
Eaton, and Mr. Pullen fears it isnowa thing 
of the past. To us, the recent occurence of 
this insect is of considerable interest, and as 
it would appear the locality was not of great 
extent, it is quite possible that the insect 
may yet turn up at some place or other 
where suitable conditions obtain, but where, 
it has only been partially worked, or per- 
haps not at all, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications to be sent to J. H. Roxson, 15, 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. Mostuny Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


F. B. RaTHowgNn.—Your plant is Sweet 
Cicely (¢ Myrrpis odorata). It was for- 
merly used as a pot herb, and is probably 
a garden escape, not being indigenous in 
Treland. Grindon says of it,—‘t Sweet 
Cicely is one of the first of the Umbeili- 
jfere to open its flowers, though they are 
often sorely nipped by the east wind. The 
pure white umbels are at first almost 
concealed in the great tufts of delicate 
and yellowish green foliage; afterwards 
they become more elevated, and are con- 
spicuous from a long distance. The odour 
of the plant resembles aniseed; the brown 
fruits are an inch long and deeply fur- 
rowed.” ‘The leaves are often splashed 
with white blotches, as you say, which 
are very conspicuous; but this character 
is not constant enough to raise it to the 
rank of a variety, and does not appear to 
be named in the botanical hand-books. 
The plant is common in the north of 
England. 


EXCHANGE. 

Full fed larvze of Carpini, aiso Velleda 
and male Carpini. Desiderata very numer- 
ous.—F. EL.is, 32, Swallow Street, Hud- 
dersfield. 

DuPLICATES.—A gestis, Geryon, Z. trifolii, 
Subseviceata, Albulata, Clathvata, Conigera, 
Impuva, Pallens, Ruvea, Testacea, Basilinea, 
Gemina, Fasciuncula, Litevosa, Tenebrosa, 
Valligeva, Tritici, Carpophaga, Capsincola, 
Cucubali, &c., &c., &c. Desiderata very 
numerous—any common variable species 
wanted, especially Lomaspilis marginata.— 
Joun E. Rogson, Hartlepool. 

DuPLICATES.—Larve of N. auguy. DEstI- 
DERATA.—Other larve and pupz.—-Miss 
PRESCOTT DEcIz, Bockleton Court, Tenbury 


A. pla gratis L. A .inguinalus, fab, 


A.. porcus, Fab. | A.tristis,Panz. | A. pusrllus, Hbst. 


A. lurridus, Fab. | A. depressus, Kug., A EELS UE) 


tur. 
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REISE LES 
(Carduus). 
By J. P. Souttser, Bishop Auckland. 


é¢ mpeRee garden troubler, wherefore art 
thou here, 
Draining the juices from the weary soil, 
And choking with thy rank, luxuriant growth 
Earth’s fairest children? Quickly thou 
would’st make— 

If unarrested by the gardener’s hand— 

The loveliest spot a tangled wilderness, 
Launching thy winged seeds on every breeze 
With hateful perseverance.”’ 


In the far off time, when the world 
was young, we are told that the earth 
was cursed, the result being it brought 
forth thistles. 
with such an ominous destiny, their 


Coming into existence 


evil repute has clung to them all 
through the ages; for in these latter 
days many a hearty malediction has 
been hurled at their heads by the pro- 
gressive agriculturist, who, at the same 
time, has ruthlessly extirpated and 
Spite 
of all that, the hardy thistle has sturdily 
held its ground, and to-day rears its 
purple head as proudly, and flourishes 
as ubiquitously as in the days when 
the wise man used it to point the 


ever may have been the chosen haunt 
of the typical original ancestor of the 
present-day thistles, we now find that 
all soils and situations are alike suitable 
to its multitudinous descendants. In 
our own country we have a round 
dozen of species, and go where you 
will some one or other of them are 
sure to be met with, whether you 
traverse the swampy bog, or sandy 
downs, the richly cultivated field, or 
stony and sterile pasture; indeed the 
more arid and unpromising the situa- 
tion, the more luxuriant and abundant 
do the thistles become. It is not 
within the scope of the present paper 
to give critical descriptions of every 
one of these species; besides, one half 
of them are solely confined to the 
southern half of England, and only 
half-a-dozen are of general distribution. 
Of these perhaps the best known and 
most typical is the spear thistle (C. 
lanceolatus). This is the most robust 
of our common species, attaining a 
height of three feet, stout, rigid, erect, 
and branched. It is biennial, pro- 
ducing in autumn spreading rosettes 
of root-leaves, which he along the 


moral of the sluggard’s garden. What- | ground, and are often a foot or more 
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in length, deeply cut and jagged, each 
lobe terminating in a_ hard, sharp, 
needle-like spine a good half-inch long 
The stout stem and branches are simi. 
larly armed at all points, for the bases 
of the prickly leaves run down the 
stem and form interrupted wings at 
the angles, the whole plant being cov- 
ered with an impenetrable armour of 
pointed spears, sharp and keen as 
So formidable are these de- 
fences as to render it well nigh invul- 


needles. 
nerable to browsing animals, the 
patient and longsuffermg donkey alone 
being said to relish its prickly flower 
heads. But when the patient “moke”’ 
meditatively munches the musty mor- 
sel there is a suspicion that it is a case 
of Hobson’s choice, and that it is his 
needs and not his taste that mfluences 
him. To further protect the thistle 
from the predatory attacks of crawling 
insects, the whole surface of the stem 
and leaves is covered with a dense 
downy pubescence, and the prickly 
scales of the flower head are interlaced 
with a silky substance, as if a spider’s 
web had been spun over it, hence the 
technical term arachnoid is used for 
this covering, the meshes of which 
form an effective barrier. 

The thistle belongs to the natural 
the 


largest and most universally distributed 


order Composite, numerically 
order of plants on our globe. In this 
country it is only represented by herba- 


ceous plants, but in the tropics many of 
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its members assume the dignity of trees 


with permanent woody stems. All 


the Composite are characterised by 


having an immense assemblage of 
small individual flowers aggregated 
together, enveloped and protected by 
less or more numerous scale-like leaves 
forming an involucre. The dissection 
of the flower head of our humble 
thistle forms a very good illustration 


‘of one of the types of the order in 


which all the florets are similar in 
shape and function. Viewed as a 
whole the flower head closely resembles 
a paint brush, the numerous purple 


florets extending beyond the many 


rows of prickly bracts of its involucre. 
If the flower head be cut through 


longitudinally, a firm, flattened rather 
succulent portion (the receptacle) is 
seen, on which all the florets are seated 
as closely packed as possible, but each 
one surrounded with numerous feathery 
hairs. These are similar in structure 
to the familiar “thistle down,” but 
they take no part. im the dispersion of 
the seed, and after the thistle fruits 
are all scattered far and wide they still 
remain adherent to the receptacle so 
that their function is not very obvious. 
Removing and examining an individual 
floret whichis complete in itself, the 
smooth, compressed, oblong body at 
the base is the ovary, which when 
mature contains a solitary seed. Sur- 
meunting it is the calyx, transformed 
into a fringe of feathery hairs, in its 
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earliest stages compressed into a fine 
pencil point, but when the fruit is 
mature its admirable qualities for 
disseminating the seed are brought 
into play. It then expands like an 
umbrella, the secondary hairs with 
which every primary hair is barbed, 
spread out and interlace, the whole 
forming a balloon of marvellous 
strength, elasticity and 
These hairs are united at the base into 
a ring, from which the seed is suspend- 
ed as it soars away in the autumn 
breeze to literally find “fresh fields 
and pastures new,” where it may drop 
in congenial soil and germinate and 
grow. 


lightness. 


Returning to our floret we 
observe within the encircling hairs of 
the calyx the long slender purple tube 
of the corolla, this is about an inch in 
length, having the upper third cleft 
into five divisions, indicating the five 
original petals of which it is composed. 
If it is neatly laid open with a pair of 
needles, about half way down where it 
abruptly contracts, the filaments of the 
five stamens will be seen springing 
from its sides. In their lower portion 
these are separate and free from each 
other, yet barbed with hairs; in the 
upper part they cohere into a tube, 
formed by the united anthers, these 
project beyond the tube of the corolla, 
they are usually a rather bluer shade of 
purple than the corolla, and the pollen 
itself is of a still brighter blue. The 
anthers open inwards and discharge 
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their pollen into the hollow cylinder, 
through which the long slender style 
is protruded. It is furnished with a 
circular fringe of hairs a little below 
the stigma, which acts as a brush to 
sweep out the pollen, as it pushes its 
way up through the anther tube. If 
a flower head has been undisturbed 
for a short time a little hillock of 
pollen may be noticed blocking the 
aperture of each expanding floret. It 
will be inferred from this that the 
pollen is extruded before the stigma, 
which pushes: it out, is ready to be 
benefitted by it, and this is so. But 
as all the florets in a head do not mature 
simultaneously, but those of the cir- 
cumference ripen first, and those 
towards the centre at. successively later 
periods, there is ample opportunity of 
utilizing the stores of pollen, and of 
ensuring the cross fertilization of 
individual florets. ‘lo this contrivance 
is doubtless attributable the vigorous 
robustness of the thistle and compositee 
family generally, and conjoined with 
their admirable dispersive powers ac- 
counts for their universal distribution 
over the earth. The purple blossoms of 
the thistle are very attractive to humble 
bees, who alone have a proboscis long 
enough to reach the nectar at the 
bottom of the corolla tube. And the 
firm prickly involucre effectually pre- 
vents other winged marauders from 
surreptitiously obtaining access to its 
stores of nectar by biting a hole at the 
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base of the corolla tube, as is often 
done in the case of clover and other 
easily accessible honey reservoirs, and 
thus rifling them of their luscious 
contents without any compensating 
advantage to the plant. When too 
freely indulged in, the nectar of thistles 
and knapweeds which are very similar 
and closely allied plants, seems to have 
an intoxicating and stupifying effect 
upon the unwary bees. They may 
often be seen perfectly helpless clinging 
desperately to the nodding and swaying 
blossoms, or sprawling ludicrously on 
The flowers of 
thistles are less or more sensitive to 
light, during darkness they double up 
and draw more closely together, whilst 
they spread out and expand their 
blossoms to the sun’s rays, but as they 


the grass at the base. 


are not furnished with a spreading ray 
like the daisy, their devotions to the 
effuleent (God of day are not so 
noticable. 
ucre tightly contracts around the 
shrivelled corollas until the fruit is 


After flowering, the invol- 


mature, when it relaxes and allows the 
seed to sail away on their airy pinions. 


‘‘Who gave the thistle’s feathered seed its 
plumes, 

That, wing-like, waft it on each gentle breeze 

To sterile yet to it congenial soils, 

Investing them with purple beauty, rife 

With fragrant treasures for the wild bee’s 
store.”’ 


The foregoing description is equally 
applicable to the musk thistle (C. 
nutans), which closely resembles C. 
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lanceotatus in its characters, but is yet 


abundantly distinct. It is generally 


distributed, but not nearly so common 


as the spear thistle; it prefers a cal- 
careous soil, and may be met with in 
dry, stony pastures, old quarries, &c. 
Its large crimson, purple flowers are 
remarkably handsome, being borne 
singly at the extremities of the 
branches, and their gracefully nodding 


‘habit distinguishes it from any other. 


The whole plant has a strong musky 
odour, from which it derives its com- 
mon name. ‘T'wo other of the widely- 
distributed thistles are so similar in 


appearance that it requires some ac- 


quaintance with field botany to readily 
distinguish them. These two, C. erispus 
and tenwflorus, are also dry-loving 
plants, growing on rubbish heaps, 
waste ground, and ¢enwiflorus particu- 
They have 
remarkably tall, slender, branching 


larly on sandy seashores. 


from the base, spiny stems, with small 
rose-purple flowers, several growing 
together, and the prickly involucres 
cottony. The marsh thistle (C. palus- 
tris) is frequent in bogs and swampy 
pastures; it produces a stout, erect, 
solitary stem, densely prickly, and 
often exceeding six feet in height, with 
numerous branches in the upper por- 
tion, each bearing clusters of small 
purple flowers which are often found 
white. The most common and abun- 
dant, and the one that is most obnoxi- 
ous to the farmer, is the field thistle 


found growing in patches. 
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(C. arvensis). It occurs anywhere and 


everywhere, but is most troublesome 


in cultivated fields. It is perennial 


and spreads rapidly by its underground 


rhizomes, which renders it so difficult 
of eradication, hence it is also generally 
It is dio- 
eclous—that is, although the flowers 


are apparently perfect, they are func- 


tionally unisexual, and in one portion 


the flowers never ripen their seeds. 


Although the leaves of this species are 


_ prickly, the stem is smooth and spine- 


less, and the flowers are a pale liliac 
colour. Generally distributed, although 
rather rare, is the melancholy thistle 
(C. heterophylius), one of the most 
beautiful and distinct of the group. 
It loves to grow in damp mountain 
woods, its large, solitary, purple flower 
heads nod gracefully ; is stem is spine- 
less; and the large, lanceolate, serrate 
leaves are green above, white and 
cottony underneath. It derives its 
common name from its ancient medi- 
cinal use as a cure for melancholy: a 
decoction of this thistle drunk in wine 
was believed to expel all melancholic 
humours from the body and make a 
man merry; even the root carried 
about with one was said to do the like, 
and Culpeper says, “ Let them laugh 
that win: my opinion is that it is the 
best remedy against melancholic dis- 
eases that grows.” 

In dry pastures, particularly on a 
limestone soil, or near the sea, the 
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remarkably firm, rigid, erect, carline 
thistle (Carlina vulgaris) may be met 
with. Very often it is under six inches 
and rarely exceeds a foot in height, 
bearing several abnormally large flower 
heads, which are so dry, scaly and 
prickly, as to rival everlasting flowers 
in their permanence. The long parch- 
ment-like inner scales of the involucre 
are highly hygrometric, expanding and 
spreading outwards in dry weather, 
again becoming erect and collapsing 
inwards during damp. ‘This property 
they retain for. a long time, and they 
are often hung up in rustic cottages 
as natural barometers. Its name is 
derived from the legend that it was 
pointed out to Charlemagne by an 
angel as a specific for the cure of a 
plague in his army. Our other native 
species are C. acaulis, remarkable for 
its apparent absence of stem, the flower 
heads appearing in the centre of the 
rosette of radical leaves; a noisome 
weed, infesting the dry cultivated fields 
in the southern counties. The woolly 
thistle (C. ersophorus) is very local in 
its distribution; it is easily recognised 
from the dense-felted coating of hairs. 
C. pratensis 1s found in wet places in 
various places, and C. tuberosus occurs 
in two or three localities: these two 
are so Closely allied as scarcely to be 
held distinct by many botanists. Hy- 
brids are of very frequent occurrence 
amongst all the thistles, which adds to 
the difficulty of their classification. 
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Besides these indigenous species, there 
may often be seen in cultivation and 


naturalised as garden escapes, the cot- 


ton thistle (Onopordum acanthium), 
notable for its large size—six or eight 
feet,—formidable spines, and dense 
cottony felt which envelopes every part 
of the stem and leaves. Rarer and 
more remarkable is the milk thistle 
(C. Marianus), whose large, shining, 


green leaves are marked with beautiful 


white veins meandering over the sur- 
face. These are popularly supposed 
to have been caused by a drop of the 
Virgin Mary’s milk falling upon them, 
hence it, like many other plants, was 
dedicated to her and was known as 
“our Lady’s thistle.’ The scales of 
the involucre terminate in very long, 
strong, sharp spines; its rich purple 
flowers, glossy foliage, and bold habit 
of growth makes it a very ornamental 
plant in shrubberies. 

The poor thistles are floral pariahs! 
veritable vegetable Ishmaels: every 
man’s hand is turned against them, 
and, no doubt, their stubborn prickles 
resent the interference. It is scarcely 
possible to say a good word in their 
behalf, for their economic utility is nil, 
and only a sentimental affection endears 
them to the heart of patriotic Scotsmen. 
In the language of flowers they sym- 
bolise “ independence,” a much-prized 
national characteristic. They were the 
badge of the ill-starred royal clan of 
Stuart, and they have long been cher- 
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ished as the floral emblem of Caledonia. 

‘Proud thistle! emblem dear to Scotland’s 
sons, 

Begirt with threatening points, strong in 
defence, 

Unwilling to assault.” 


The origin of the adoption of this 


national emblem is lost in the myths 
and legends of antiquity. The earliest 
of these misty fables is that the re- 
doubtable Queen Scota, reviewing her 
troops after a victorious engagement, 
retired fatigued to her camp and inad- 
vertently seated herself on a thistle, 
which she thenceforth adopted as her 
badge. An equally silly and improbable 
tradition is that a night attack of the 
invading Danes was frustrated by one 
of the soldiers planting his naked foot 
on a thistle; the sudden pain caused 
him to cry out, which alarmed the 
alert Scots, who repelled the attack, 
and out of gratitude immortalised the 
thistle. This, at least, is as plausible 
as the sacred geese of the Roman 
Capitol. The first authentic mention 
of the thistle in the affairs of Scotland 
is in Dunbar’s poem, “The Thrissell 
and the Rose,” written on the occasion 
of the marriage of James Iv. with 
Margaret Tudor in 1503. Dunbar’s 
eulogy of the thistle is full and hearty : 


“ Than callit scho all flouris that grew on 
field, 
Discirnying all their fassions and effeiris ; 
Upone the awfull Thrissel scho beheld, - 
And saw him kepit with a busche of 
speiris ; 
Considering him so able for the weiris, 


| 
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A radius crown of rubies scho him gaif, 


And said, In field go forth, and fend the laif.”’ 
James V. was the first to mark his 


- money with a thistle, and he issued 
_coin of the reaim marked with a 


solitary thistle head, and surrounded 


by the bold motto “ Memo me impune 
| dacessit.” Tt was not till the succeeding 
reign that the prickly foliage was 


added, and the emblem assumed 


| somewhat the form it bears on coins of 


the present day. 


Curiously enough the actual species 
which is the type of the national 
emblem is matter of doubt and contro- 
versy. Both the cotton thistle (0. 
acanthium) and the milk thistle (C. 
Marvanus) are rivals for the honour, 


they are often seduously cultivated by 
enthusiasts and pointed to with well 
merited pride as the Scotch thistle. 
_ But as neither of these are indigenous 


to the country it would lay the natives 
open to the sarcasm of Dr. Jolson, 


who is reported to have said that 


“nothing grew in Scotland but thistles, 


and these they cultivated in hothouses.” 


~The claims of the musk thistle (C. nu- 
tans) are supported by various good 
authorities, some maintaining that 
only the drooping thistle should re- 


present Albin, evidently remembering 
the woes of “ puir auld Scotland.” 


‘Paint Scotland greetin owre her 
thrissel,”’ 


The pre-eminently handsome flowers 


of this species would warrant its selec- 


tion for the post of honour, but it is 
a comparatively rare and scarce plant 
in Scotland. Some would solve the 
difficulty by saying that any thistle 
should serve for the national emblem ; 
but I prefer to follow the fancy of 
Burns, who unequivocally points to the 
bur-thistle (C. danceolatus) as the gen- 
uine plant in his esteem :— 
“The rough bur-thistle, spreading wide 
Amang the bearded bear, 
I turn’d the weeder clips aside, 
And spared the symbol dear.” 

This is admirably truthful to nature, 
for the biennial bur-thistle would only 
very rarely escape the vicissitudes of 
cultivation and survive to blossom 
amongst the barley, so that its chance 
appearance would touch the heart of 
the sympathetic poet. 


The generic name Carduus is the 
Latin name for a thistle, and philolo- 
gists derive it from the Celtic ard, a 
sharp point, appropriately applied to 
the prickly leaves and spiny involucres 
of the genus. From the same root 
comes card, a comb, an instrument 
with sharp teeth used in the manufac- 
ture of cloth, a function which the 
prickly flower-heads of the thistles and 
teasels are well fitted to perform. The 
common name thistle is the Anglo- 
Saxon pistel, from pydan, stab, in 
lf this 
paper has proved prolix to my readers, 
it must be set down to the perfervidum 
imgenium Scotorum. 


allusion to the sharp spines. 
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‘Upon thy sloping banks, and lovely glens, 
Thy wide extended moors, and mountains 
hoar, 


My country! many a beauteous flower be- 


neath 
The eye of morning smiles in gracefulness 
And beauty; but, the chief o’er all the rest, 
Old Scotland’s ‘symbol dear,’’ which he, 
the Bard 
Of Coila, hath immortalised, and spared 
The inspiring emblem waving in the breeze, 
I love to mark,” 


ANIMAL LONGEVITY. 


OnE of the “oldest inhabitants” of the 
Zoological Gardens—the Black Parrot of 
Madagascar—has recently died, having been 
fifty-four years in confinement in Regents 
Park. Attention has consequently been 
called to the age attained by this bird and 
to the age of animals generally. Parrots 
and their kindred have always been looked 
upon as long-lived birds; and though per- 
haps the stories of their attaining the age of 
one hundred years and upwards are without 
absolute verification, there does not appear 
to be any special reason for disbelieving 
them, or, at all events, for doubting that 
they are approximately correct. In a public 
institution like the Zoological Gardens, 
authentic records are necessarily kept, and 
the correct data can be easily ascertained. 
But among the thousands of parrots kept 
as domestic pets, few, if any, of the owners 
have any evidence as to when they were 
first brought to England, except in those 
cases perhaps where the date is so recent as 
to be of no consequence. The original 
owner dies, and the bird passes into other 
hands. The age of the bird is of less con- 
sequence than its power of speech, and 
while the purchaser of a parrot is certain 
to make enquiries as to the birds’ vocabulary 


a 
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-Maypures of the Orinocco. This bird spoke 


and ability to acquire new words and 
phrases, he cares little how long it had been 
in the hands of its recent possessor, or to 
how many previous owners it had belonged. 
The writer knows of a yellow-crested cocka- 
too that has been in one family for over 
thirty years, but how long it had lived 
before that he has no knowledge, and there 
are abundant instances of similar or longer 
periods of survival. Humbolt tells a pathetic 
story of a parrot he met with among the 


an unknown language, the tribe among 
whom it had learned to talk having all died. 
Whether they had been destroyed in fight, 
or by some fell disease, or whether they 
had gradually died out, they were all gone, 
and but the parrot remained, to chatter to 
those who understood not, the pet words of | 
its former owners. But even of this bird 
there is no evidence of the age it had 
attained, and it may not have been nearly 
so old as the circumstances seemed to 
suggest. 
With regard to many birds besides the 7 
Parrot, evidence more or less authentic — 
points to the great age attained by Ravens, 
Jackdaws, and even Crows. Eagles, too, 
are said to have lived beyond the century, 
and of the numerous small birds we have — 
domesticated, some are known to have lived © 
what seems a very long period. Thus ~ 
evidence has been educed that the Canary, © 
the Goldfinch and other small birds have | 
been kept in confinement for twenty years © | 
or thereabouts, and some of these species will | 
pairandcontinuetobreedinconfinement. 
There can be little doubt that theaverage 
duration of life in conflnement in those | 
animals that bear domestication well is | 
longer than their existance in a wild state. 
Carnivorous birds and mammals destroy | 
annually large numbers of the species on- 
which they prey. Scarcity of food and | 
severity of weather also kill off enormous | 
numbers. From ills like these, they are} 
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protected when in confinement, but they 
are doubtless more subject to disease from 
unhealthy conditions, want of natural 
exercise and perhaps want of their natural 
food, than when in a wild state. Thus, 
though the advantage is certainly on the 
side of domesticated animals, it is more 
than likely they would attain a still greater 
age in a natural state if they could then 
be protected from their enemies, and 
extremes of weather, while enough food 
could always be relied on. These of course 
are impossible conditions, and are only 
referred to, to show how little we know of 
the age animals might attain. 

Turning to inferier animals, we know 
with some degree of certainty that the 
duration of life in certain species of insects 
is but very brief after they attain the 
perfect state. The life of the Ephemerz is 
so short that their name has been intro- 
duced into the language as a synonym of 
brevity. Yet with all our knowledge of 
insects, we are only now learning that some 
of them live much longer than has generally 
been supposed. In our first volume (p. 134) 
is an account of the home management of 
the Plunger Beetle (Dyticus marginalis), in 
which a specimen is mentioned as having 
been reared in confinement and kept alive 
for nearly three years, when it was accidently 
killed. Sir John Lubbock, too, has had ants 
in confinement for seven or eight years, 
which being without a queen must of 
necessity have existed this period at least. 
Still lower in grade is a Sea Anemone in an 
aquarium at Edinburgh, that has existed 
there for over seventy years, and continues to 
Produce its young year after year, as though 
it were quite unaffected by the lapse of time. 
Animals of ithis kind reproducing by bud- 
ding, or by fissuration, give to their progeny 
a portion of their own vitality as it were, 
and if the animals so produced are con- 
sidered part of the original being, the 
duration of their life seems to depend only 
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upon the continuance of circumstances under 
which they ean exist. Fish and reptiles, 
cold blooded animals, live slowly. They 
can survive for a long time without food, 
and some of them feed but at lengthy 
intervals. It is no wonder therefore that 
they attain great ages. The Golden Carp 
will live in a ‘‘ globe’ for many years with- 
out food, and retain its size during the 
time. These may, it is true, find some 
small animalcule even in the fresh spring 
water with which they are supplied, but it 
can scarcely be worth naming. In the 
tanks at Versailles, Carp are said to have 
lived two hundred years, though really that 
seems quite incredible, but other fish, Pike 
for instance have been captured, bearing 
rings with engraved dates of former 
capture, which, if correct proves an equally 
great age. Crocodiles and Tortoises have 
been known to live over thecentury, always 
if the evidence can be relied on, and it is 
but the want of belief in the evidence that 
prevents us accepting as authentic the tales 
of Frogs and Toads embedded in stone, or 
enclosed in the solid wood of trees. 

It is evident from what has been said 
above, that the evidence, such asit is, points 
to many animals of various kinds that may 
and probably do live for more than a 
hundred years. 

The fact has frequently been commented 
upon that dead birds and mammals are 
rarely seen, but few die a natural death. 
As they become older they become less 
active, less able to defend themselves, or 
escape from the enemies that prey upon 
them, and thus most of the smaller species 
will fall victims and be devoured by 
predacious animals. Those that may die of 
disease or old age, seek out places of con- 
cealment when they feel themselves ailing, 
and die there, to be buried by sexton beetle, 
or devoured by insect larve. It is true 
there appears to be some exceptions to this. 
Moles and Shrew Mice are perhaps oftener 
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found dead than any other species. Moles 
living below the surface may come out to 
die, but they are so easily killed that it may 
be those found dead have met with some 
slight accident. Both Moles and Shrews 
are so often founa dead on paths and walks 
that popular superstition has been called in 
to account for it. The place or manner of 
their death, however, has but little to do 
with the question of their longevity, and it 
does not appear thatthe rarity with which the 
dead bodies of other species are met with is 
an important factoreither. Most ofour wild 


mammals are but seldom seen alive, not 


because they are few in number, but because 
we have made ourselves their enemy and 
they seek concealment from us, as much as 
from those animals that prey upon them. 

Migratory birds have an additional peril 
to those already named. We once saw our 
beach strewn with dead bodies of hundreds 
of the Norway Crow just as those birds had 
left our shores. A heavy north-easterly 
gale had come on before they had got far 
away. Some of them would doubtless strug- 
gle through it, but large numbers had per- 
ished so near the shore that, instead of being 
devoured by fish or crustaceans, they washed 
up on the beach. The gale that destroyed 
so many of these strong-flying birds would 
be still more fatal to smaller species. Birds 
appear to have considerable foreknowledge 
of the weather, and will not generally start 
on their migration when a storm is near. 
That referred to above must have given 
little warning of its approach. But even 
with favourable weather hundreds and thou- 
sands of birds must perish in their annual 
migrations, tending thus to reduce the aver- 
age duration of life, and to increase the 
necessity for the longevity of some to keep 
up the race. 

Our knowledge of the duration of animal 
life is but in its infancy, but much more will 
be known at the end of another hundred 
years. It is, however, worth our while to 
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make such effort as is in our power to add 
to what is known. Only one theory has 
been advanced on the subject, viz., that the 


‘duration of life depends in some proportion 


on the length of the period of gestation or 
the time the species needs to attain maturity. 
It does not appear that this is borne out by 
the facts, though it may be found to be of 
some importance when the subject is better 
understood. 


HELPS AND HINTS FOR 


YOUNG ENTOMOLOGISTS. 
By ALBERT H. WarTERS, B.A. 


SEPTEMBER BUTTERFLIES. 


The number of species of butterflies is 
now very much diminished, yet a few still 
remain—the Red Admiral ( Vanessaatalanéa), 
with its scarlet bands, the Peacock ( Vanessa 
Io), with its four beautiful spots or ‘ eyes,” 
the Painted Lady (Vanessa cardui), with 
her delicately tinted pinions, and the abun- 
dant, yet handsome, Tortoiseshell (Vanessa 
urtice), all attend on Ceres as she comes 
in the procession of the year. And not only 
these, but there are the rare Camberwell 
Beauty ( Vanessa antiopa), and the Queen of 
Spain Fritillary (Argynnis lathonia) to be 
still looked out for. And you should look 
out now for the larve of the Clouded 
Yellow and Wood White butterflies if you 
are living in, or visiting the South of England. 
The caterpillar of Colias edusa is green with 
minute black warts, and a narrow white 
stripe on each side of the body ; the spiracles 
It feeds on clover. That of 
Leucophasia sinapis is of a beautiful green 
colour with the front segments minutely 
dotted with black, and with a yellow 
spiracular line edged above the darker 
green; it feeds on tufted vetch (Vicia 


are yellow. 
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cracce) and bitter vetch (Orobus tuberosus), 
and I believe also on bird’s-foot trefoil 
(Lotus corniculatus) and vetchling (Lathyrus). 

There are also three other butterfly 
caterpillars to be looked out for in September, 
although if you find any of them it will be 
an event worth recording. The species I 
allude to are Pieris daplidice, Nemeobius 
lucina and Hesperia paniscus. The first of 
these—the Bath White—feeds on the 
Continent on mignonette; in colour it is 
bluish grey with four yellow stripes. It 
should be looked for in localities where 
the imago has been known to occur. The 
larva of the Duke of Burgundy butterfly is 
rather ornisciform in shape; dingy white in 
colour, with pale wainscoat brown head, 
under surface pale olive green; dorsal line 
dark olive green ; spiracles black. It feeds 
on primrose. ‘The larva of the Chequered 
skipper I have never had the good fortune 
to meet with, but Duponchel describes it as 
brown with two yellow stripes down the 
back; the head is black and the second 
segment bordered with yellow. It feeds on 
the broad leaved plantain (Plantago major). 
The perfect insect seems to be most abun- 
dant at Oundle and Kettering in Northamp- 
tonshire, and probably woods in the 
neighbourhood of those places would be the 
best situations in which to look for the 
caterpillar. 

NoctTurni LARV# FOR SEPTEMBER. 

September is such a grand month for 
caterpillars that I shall devote this paper 
almost entirely to brief descriptions of the 
rarer kinds. The rough skinned green 
larva of the Poplar Hawk-moth (Smerinthus 
popult) with yellow horn, reddish beneath, 
may be found now on poplars, laurels and 
laurustinus, and the dull yellowish green 
larva of the Line Hawk-moth (Smerinthus 
Zilia) feeds on lime and elm trees in 
August and September. Its horn is blue 
above and yellow beneath. Ocellatus has 
also a blue horn, but is easily distinguished 


from Yilig, for the latter has a purple 
chitinous plate underneath the horn, which 
the former has not; moreover TZilieé is 
spotted with yellow, and has seven oblique 
yellowish stripes on each side, Ocellatus is 
spotted with white, and has white stripes 
on the sides. 

I have never had the pleasure of seeing 
the caterpillar of the Spurge Hawk moth 
(Deilephila euphorbiea), I do not know 
whether any of my readers have been more 
It is described as ‘‘ smooth and 
black with innumerable whitish dots; there 


fortunate. 


are also eleven large spots of the same 
colour arrayed in a row on each side of the 
back, and beneath these are as many spots 
of the same size and ofa bright coral red 
colour; the head is of the same coral red 
colour, and aline of the same colour runs 
all along the back from the head to the 
horn; the horn is red at the base and black 
at the tip.”’—Newman, quoted from the 
Entomological Magazine. On the continent it 
is abundant. A graphic description of its 
habits is given in Stainton’s Manual, vol. 1, 
page 92, from which I should like to quote 
for the benefit of such beginners who do 
possess that invaluable work, but space 
forbids. 

On the sea-coast near Deal the larvez of 
Deilephila Galii (Bedstraw Hawk-moth) are 
feeding on the Ladies’ bedstraw, growing on 
the sand hills. They are variable in colour, 
some are green, some black and some brown, 
with a pale dorsal lineand a row of yellow 
spots, ten on each side; the horn is red. 

Although I have never been so fortunate 
as to find the beautiful and rare caterpillar 
of the Oleander Hawk-moth (Charocampa 
Nerii) myself, I was shewn one some years 
ago by a Naturalist who informed me he 
obtained it from near London. According 
to the description I have noted down it was 
orange yellow in colour, with a large round 
blue spot on each side of the third segment, 
and a straight whitish band went from each 
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of these spots to the tail; the horn was 
very small. I believe these caterpillars 
(foreign of course) can be purchased of the 
London dealers, and they are well worth 
the price they charge. 

Another caterpillar of which I have never 
seen an undoubted British specimen, but 
which it is as well to look out for, is that of 
the Silver Striped Hawk-moth ( Charocampa 
celerio). Stainton, quoting Freyer, describes 
it as ‘* Green or purplish brown; on the 5th 
and 6th segments are two round blackspots, 
dotted with yellow and encircled with a 
yellow ring; those on the 5th segment 
larger. Horn brown, very slender, and 
quite straight. On vine.” 

Omitting mention of such species as are 
well known to everyone I will briefly 
describe the larvze of the Water Ermine- 
moth (A. wrtice) and the Nut Tree Tussock 
(Demas coryli). 

Arctia urtice (Spilosoma papyratia of 
Stainton). Like all the bear-like caterpillars 
of the family, very hairy; colour very dark, 
almost black; a very faint stripe down the 
back. It feeds on the water mint in the 
fens near Cambridge, and some other places; 
it is not very particular about its food 
provided itis damp, and will eat several 
kinds of semi aquatic plants, but is never 
found anywhere else than by the side of wet 
ditches. The larvaof Demascoryliis greyish 
with a yellow head and a broad black stripe 
down the back; there are tufts of reddish 
brown hairs on the fourth, fifth and twelfth 
Stainton gives a variety of 
different trees as its food, I have never found 
it anywhere else than on beech and hazel. 

The perfect insects among the Geometrina 
for September, include the Canary 
shouldered Thorn (EHnnomos tiliaria), with 
orange coloured wings and canary coloured 
thorax; the dull ochreous Dusky Thorn 
(Ennomos fuscantaria), with brown thorax 
and body ; the yellowish September Thorn 
(Ennomos erosaria), and the ochre and 
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recognisable. 


brown August Thorn (Hnnomos angularia) 
which came out last month. O, filigram- 


‘maria, Mentioned in the last number is also 


still on the wing. 

The Geometrina larve I would like to call 
the attention of my readers to are the 
following :— 

First I would recommend them to search 
now for the elongated green caterpillars of 
the Speckled Yellow-moth (Venilia maculata) 
on nettles and other low plants. The 
distinct. white lines make them easily 
The reddish brown twig-like 
larve of the Scorch-wing (Hurymene 
dolobraria) are feeding also on birch and 
oak; the ashy grey marbled, also twig-like 
larvee of Selerina lumaria are feeding on 
oak and eim, (also sloe); the greyish brown, 
marbled larve of Selenia illustraria with 
prominences on four of the middle segments 
are feeding on birch, beech, ash and oak 
trees; and the pale grey larva of the 
Brindled White Spot of Newman (Zephrosia 
extersaria) teeds on birch. The ground 
colour of the last is clouded with reddish 
brown. 

Other Geometrina larvze to be looked for 
in September are :— 

Nemoria viridata (the Small Grass Emer- 
ald).—Flesh coloured; long and slender ; 
head bifid; two points on the second 
segment; feeds on bramble and hawthorn. 

Ephyra porata—Elongate; green, or flesh 
colour with head and last segment red. 
On oak. 

Lphyra punctaria (the Maiden’s blush.) 
Bright apple green, with oblique yellow 
transverse lines; some specimens are fawn- 
coloured or tawny. Feeds on oak. 

Ephyra orbicularia (the Mocha) elongate ; 
yellowish green with yellow incisions; lines 
yellowish. On alder and sallow. 

Ephyra pendulvria (the Birch Mocha.)— 
Variable in colour, some specimens green ; 
others tawny; and some brown, with red- 
dish head and legs. 
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Eupisteria heparata (The Dingy Shell).— 
Short, yellowish green with lemon yellow 
lines. On alder. 

Cabera rotundaria.—Pale green, elongate. 


| On birch. 


Corycia temerata (Doubleday and New- 


man), Corycia punctate (Stainton).—The 


Clouded Silver moth. Larva bright green 


with red head, and red spots down the 


back. Feeds on sloe and wild cherry. 
Fidonia piniaria (Bordered White).—The 


| ground colour of this caterpillar is light 


green, with the segments whitish green. 
The dorsal line is white, and the sub-dorsal 


line aiso white, but with a faint bluish 
‘shade; the spiracular line is yellow, and 


the spiracles orange. There are also some 
longitudinal green streaks on the underside. 


_ It feeds on the needles of the Scotch fir. 


Abraxas ulmata (Clouded Magpie). Whit- 
ish grey, bluish grey on the sides; spotted 
with black; spiracular line yellow; head 


black. Feeds on elm. 


Pachyenemia hippocastanaria (the ‘' Horse 
Chesnut.”)—The larva-of this species may 
be obtained by sweeping the heaths in the 
south of England. It is of a dingy olive 
green colour, with a very broad head. 

Emmelesia alchemillata (the Small Rivu- 
let).—Yellowish green, suffused with dull 
red; dorsal line dark green; sub-dorsal 
lines red, edged with yellow; spiracular 
line lemon coloured; head reddish brown, 
flatin shape. Feeds on certain low plants. 
Stainton says nettles, but I cannot remem- 
ber myself ever finding it on the common 
nettle. Mr. Crewe says he has found it 
feeding on Galeopsis tetrahit and G. lada- 
num. 

The very rare larva of Boarmia con- 
sortaria is reputed to feed on oak in the 
south of England. 
myself. 


I have never seen it 
Guenée describes it as reddish 
grey or greenish; dorsal line interrupted, 
darker; spiracular line dark grey; two 
humps on the back of the sixth segment, 


and two black points on the twelfth seg- 
ment. 

The reddish and black larva of Tephrosia 
erepuscularia (the Small Engrailed Moth), 
is another Geometer caterpillar to look for 
in September. It feeds on willow. 

Several of the Pug larvee (Zupithecia) are 
feeding now, as the grass-green dumpy 
looking caterpillar of the Scotch Hupithecia 
helveticata, on juniper in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh; the brown Z. castigata cater- 
pillar on almost every green thing; the 
green minutely dotted, larva of Hupithecia 
assimilata on black currant, with dark dor- 
sal line and yellowish sub-dorsal line, and 
the pale green larva of Hupithecia coronata, 
with reddish triangular spots along the 
back, feeding on clematis. 

Other Geometer larvze I would briefly 
make mention of are the pale whitish green 
caterpillars of the Small Seraphim (Lobo- 
phora sexvalata), feeding on sallow and 
willow; the yellowish ones of Ypsipetes 
impluviata (the May Highflyer), feeding on 
alder; the ochreous brown larva of Mela- 
nippe tristata (Small Argent and Sable), and 
the pale green caterpillar of Anticlea rubi- 
data, with dark network—like markings on 
the middle segment, both of which feed in 
August and September on bedstraw. 

The Cuspidate larvz I would remind you 
of are the fallowing:—Dicranura bieuspis 
(Alder Kitten) fourteen legs; last segment 
with two projecting tails; Colour: body 
green witha pink and white stripe along 
each side, head brown; feeds on alder. 
Dicranura fureula (Sallow Kitten). Dicra- 
nura bifida (Poplar Kitten.) Both too well 
known to need description. The singular 
Lobster Caterpillar (Stawropus fagi), with 
its remarkably long forelegs, feeding on 
oak and birch in the woods in the south, 
especially those near London; the Choco- 
late Tip (Clostera curtula), Reddish grey 
when full-grown with orange yellow warts 
on each side and biack tubercles on the 
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fifth and twelfth segments; feeding on 
sallows and poplars ; and the Small Choco- 
late tip ( Clostera reclusa), feeding on sallow. 


The Pale Prominent (Ptilodonta palpina) | 


feeding on willow, sallow, and poplar; the 
Pebble Prominent (Wotodonta ziczac), the 
Swallow Prominent (Notodonta dictea), and 
the Lesser Swallow Prominent (Notodonta 
dictwoides), are other species of Cuspidates 
of which I can make but brief mention. 
Ziczac and dictea feed on poplar and sallow; 
dictgoides on birch. The latter is more 
slender than dictea, and the yellow lateral 
stripe is brighter and more distinct. 

There are some other interesting species 
of which I should like to make mention, but 
I must omit them for want of space and 
pass on to the Noctuina. The most impor- 
tant larvz I will describe as briefly as pos- 
sible in the following list :— 


Gonophora derasa (the Buff Arches).— 


Rich dark brown, with three white spots on 
each side. TZhyatira batis (the Peach Blos- 
som).—Reddish grey, marbled with brown ; 
back tubercled. Both these rest with the 
anal claspers unattached and both feed on 
brambles. 

Cymatophora ocularis (Figure of 80.)—This 
rare caterpillar is pale green, inclined to 
yellowish, with darker dorsal line and red- 
dish spiracles. It feeds on aspen. 

Acronycta leporina.—Very hairy. Body 
of the caterpillar pale green, hairs white 
and silky. On birch. 

Acronycta aceris.—Flesh-coloured, with 
long tufts of orange or yellow hairs, anda 
row of lozenge-shaped white spots down the 
back. On sycamore. 

Acronycta strigosa.—I have looked out for 
this caterpillar for years, but in vain, so am 
unable to describe it from personal observa- 
tion. Stainton describes it as green at the 
sides and with a reddish brown stripe along 
the back. Feeds on sloe. 

Acronycta awricoma is another larva I am 
unable to describe from personal observa- 
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tion. It is said to be purplish grey with 
reddish dorsal spots, and is reputed to feed 
on bramble, bilberry, birch, etc. 

Simyra venosa.—Hairy. Whitish grey, with 
dark dorsal line; yellow raised spots along 
the back and sides; lateral stripe grey. On 
reeds in the fens of Cambridgeshire. 

Leucania obsoleta.—Smooth, rather rosy- 
looking, with white and green lines. On 
reeds near London. 

Hadena chenopodiit —Green, with red and 
white spiracular line. On goose-foot, not 
later than the early part of the month. 

Hadena rectilinea.—Variegated with light 
and dark brown, purplish underneath; two 
yellow spots on twelfth segment. On sallow. 
Stainton says bilberry and bramble. Only 
in the north of England and Scotland. 

Heliothis dipsaceus —Straw colour, streak- 
ed with reddish brown; violet brown dorsal 
stripe; and reddish transverse band on each 
segment. On toad-flax. 

Abrostola triplasia —Olive green, with two 
white streaks along the back, and an arrow- 
shaped mark on the fifth and sixth segments; 
spiracular line white, with white streaks 
running from it obliquely upwards. 

The only other larvee I can make mention 
of are Spilodes palealis, said to feed on the 
umbels of carrot, at Folkestone. It is des- 
cribed as whitish, with pale grey dorsal 
line and yellowish white head ; Nephopteryx 
abietella, pale reddish brown, in fir cones 
and decayed fir wood, to be looked for in 
the north of England; and the whitish 
green Pempelia hostilis, feeding on willow 
and poplar in some of the woods in the 
south. 


LATE NEsTiInG.—During the past week I 
have found two nests of the yellow hammer, 
with newly laid eggs. One egg had a large 
brown patch on one side, but I broke it in 
blowing. Sparrows are still nesting—Tom 
Rogson, Ben Ridge, near Hartlepool, 
23rd August, 1884. 
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DESCRIPTION OF 
AN EUPITHECIA NEW TO 


‘SCIENCE. 
EUPITHECIA CURZONI. 
‘By C. S. GREGSON. 


Wings broad, expands over three quarters 
of aninch; colour of the whole insect silvery 
steel grey, tinged with ochre on parts of the 
wings in fine specimens. The striz are 
numerous, sometimes obscure, at other times 
distinctly divided by sharp silvery markings, 
often with a broad, transverse, central band 
composed of about three dark unequal striz, 
darkest at the outer edge and turning out- 
wards to the costa; on this outer edge are 
a series of cuniform dark nerve marks point- 
ing inwards, the discoidal spot and nerve 
below well defined; the outer striz con- 
fused, but edged with a well-defined wavy 
or arched line, base of the arches outwards; 
cilial line distinct, cilia broad and regularly 
divided; under wings small, dark; striate 
cilial line distinctly pronounced. 

Larva.—Eggs laid in june, soon hatch, 
and the young larve are of various colours, 
from light ashy greens and greys to bright 
grass greens. Form cylindrical, long, slen- 
der; when older, form long, slightly broader 
at the middle segments and somewhat op- 
pressed. Colour.—Bright grass greens pre- 
dominate, yellowish and whitish greens 
appear; one before me is dark green and 
one is rich chocolate brown. Size, $ to Z of 
an inch long. Head lobed, hairy, light horn 
colour ; corslet, none; on its space may be 
seen three darkish markings, the dorsal line 
passing through the central one; dorsal 
streak well defined to fourth segment, when 
it broadens out into six spear-head-like 
markings, pointing forwards, followed by a 
less well-defined roundish marking to the 
anal segment. Sometimes these spear-head- 
like markings appear almost lozenges. Un- 
der each of the spear-heads is a dark streaky 
mark placed diagonally, the wrinkled edging 


to which is light and well defined; anal 
segment without any plate. 

REMARKS.—General appearance of full- 
grown larva.—Form, long, slender, slightly 
appressed ; colours various, from light green 
to rich chocolate brown, with well pro- 
nounced spear or lozenge-shaped dorsal 
markings, edged diagonally with light green. 
It is a rather slender, slightly wrinkled pug 
larva, and belongs to the Absynthiata, Saty- 
rata and Knautiata group, but has a much 
more elegant appearance than these in both 
the larval and imagal state. The perfect 
insect appears in plenty at Balke Sound, in 
Shetland, on heathy places, its larva eating 
Calluna vulyaris, and was taken freely there 
during June, 1884, by E. R. Curzon, Esq., 
from whom I have received a most liberal 
supply of perfect insects and the larva from 
which this description is written. 

There can be little doubt that this is the 
insect figured on plate (Entomologist, Dec., 
1884, fig. 2-3) and there supposed to be #. 
satyrata or E. nanata!!! and which ‘ were 
inthe 
absence of that consideration up to now (so 
far as I know), I have thought it best to 
wait no longer, and therefore have described 
the species from the long series of specimens 
given to me by my old friend, Mr. Curzon, 
and have named it Hwpithecia Curzont 
(Curzon’s Hupithecia). 


to receive futwre examination.” 


ODD NOTES ON SHOP 
WINDOW COLLECTING THIS 


SEASON. 


By Joun McKay, Glasgow. 

I remember reading, a few weeks ago, a 
very interesting article, in a contemporary 
magazine, on the Lepidoptera which have 
been taken in the streets of London, and I 
was surprised at the great number of species 
recorded in that list. 
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I had never tried this mode of collecting, 
so it was not in the expectation of filling all 
my boxes, that about 10 p.m. on the night 
of the 16th August I filled a pocket with 
nested chip boxes and strolled along a busy 
street near whereI live. The night wasa 
very favourable one for collecting, so I soon 
began to direct my attention to the lighted 
shop windows, and closely examine the 
The first window 
yielded two of Scoparia cembre, and having 
met with this small success we tried the 
next one and found a few more. After 
about half-an-hour’s work, and within the 
distance of two blocks of buildings, I had 
boxed over thirty beautiful specimens of 
S. cembre. It is very difficult to get this 
insect in good condition; -and in this 
district I have never known of more than 
a few odd specimens being taken, yet in this 


frame-work of the panes. 


short space of time I got thirty specimens in 
Of that pretty family 
the Pterophori or Plume moths, I found 
specimens. of 


beautiful condition. 
P. Trigonodactylus and 
Punctidactylus at rest, enjoying the pleasant 
warmth and light produced by the gasina 
I must admit that 
public-houses are quite as attractive to 
lepidoptera as they are to the genus homo, 
although, perhaps the attractions are differ- 
ent that bring them there; but we must 
not forget the fatal weakness the moth has 
for intoxicants. It was on public-house 
windows that I got the greater number of 
my captures. Crambus tristellus, in prime 
condition, was represented by a few; the 
ground colour of the upper wings was ofa 
rich yellow-red colour, while the white 
streak in these specimens was of a pretty 
silver colour. Melanippe fluctuata I found 
flitting about in fair numbers. ‘This insect, 
I may say, although said to be common in 
other localities, is by no means common 
here. 


public-house window. 


I only took two of it last year, and of 
the many local entomologists, I do not 
believe more than a fair series was taken 


among them. I took a good few of it on the 
window panes. Last week an entomologist 
friend told me that on the Saturday following 
he intended walking a distance of seventeen 
miles, to a locality where C@. graminis 
occurs, which means a walk of thirty- 
four miles with every possibility of his 
returning home without having seena single 
specimen. I have not seen him since so 
Suffice 
it to say that on two shop windows within 
three minutes walk from where I live I 
boxed twelve of the nicest specimens of this 
insect that I have ever seen. 


cannot say what his success was. 


They seemed 
to havs been newly emerged from the 
chrysalis, so rich were the markings. 

Last night while returning from a collect- 
ing excursion, I passed these shop windows, 
and having a few empty boxes I examined 
the windows and filled eight boxes I had 
remaining with Graminis, as fresh in colour 
as those I had formerly taken. 

If I gave a list of the micro lepidoptera 
which I took on this evening the list would 
be a surprisingly long one. I took many 
‘seen before. An 
important feature in connection with this 
mode of collecting, is, that the insects taken 
in the light are invariably in beautiful 
condition, ‘This is easily accounted for by 
their not being on the wing so often as other 
species, and therefore not so liable to 
damage. Since then I have paid other visits 
to the shop windows, and find insects quite 
as common as I did on the first occasion. 

I believe light is most productive in the 
Autumn, and I would advise those who 
have never tried this manner of collecting 
to give it a trial soon, and I am confident 
they will not be disappointed. To those ~ 
who owing to late business hours and other ; 
causes cannot get away in time in the 
evening for ordinary twilight collecting they 
will find on shop windows as many insects 
as will keep them busily engaged until 11 
p.m. rings the knell of departing lights. 


species I had never 
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THE “YOUNG NATURALIST” 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


LEPIDOPTERA, Plate 8. 
The CoLEoPrHora are a very interesting 


_ genus of small moths which pass the larve 


state, first in the leaf itself, and afterwards 
they cut pieces from the cuticle of the 
leaves, and construct them into cases in 
which they pass the remainder of their life. 
Some make these cases of seed husks and 
other available substances. 

Four species are given upon the plate this 
month, as follows:— 

C. gryphipennella,—This seems to be a 
common species. The mines or blotches 
made by ‘the larva upon rose leaves are 
whitish, and very easy to be seen. The 
larvze feed in May and October, and the 
moths are on the wing in July. 

C. caricella.—This species has been found 
as far Northas York. The larve feed on 
larch in November and March, and their 
presence may be indicated by the withered 
state of the leaves. The moth appears on 
the wing in July. 

C. anatipunella.—This black case should 
be looked for upon the leaves of the sloe or 
oakin May. The moth is on the wing in 
July. 

C. fuscedinella.—This a common species 
about Huddersfield and probably other 
localities. The larva feeds on alder in 
May, and the moths are on the wing in July. 


LIST OF BUTTERFLIES OF 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
By ALBERT H. WATERS. 


Papilio Machaon. Common in Wicken 
fen, also at Horningsea fen, Waterhead fen, 
Ditton, and have taken it in the suburbs of 
Cambridge, but is not so plentiful as for- 
merly. 
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Abundant everywhere, 
» rape especially so this year,’84. 
»»  napi. Common, but shews a pre- 
ference for localities where the subsoil is 
clay. 

P, daplidice. Taken by Mr. E. C. Burton 
in 1852. Have never had such good fortune 
myself. He took it in the part of Cam- 
bridgeshire nearest to Whittlesea mere—or 
rather, where the mere was. 


Pieris week 


Anthocharis cardamines. In all parts of 
the country, but is not abundant. 
Ibid 

Colias edusa. Variable in appearance. In 
some years plentiful in clover-ftelds. 
bridge, and has occurred generally through- 
out the county. 

C. hyale. Met with occasionally in all 
parts of the county. 

Argynnis aglaia. In some seasons is com- 
mon in fens near Cambridge; also Ely, S.E. 
Cambridgeshire, on the hills. 

A. lathonia 
ago, but know of no recent capture. 


Gonepteryx rhamni. 


Cam- 


Has been taken many years 
Have 
never taken it myself. 

In the Cambridgeshire 
woodlands it is common. 

A. selene. Cambridge woodlands* 

Melitea artemis. Fen districts of Cam- 
bridge, also near Sawston. 

Vanessa C-album. Very rare in the county, 
but believe has been taken. Have one 
specimen, but do not know exact locality. 

V. urtice. Common everywhere. 

V. polychloros. Generally distributed. 

V. antiopa. Five specimens of the Cam- 
berwell Beauty are reported (L. C. ‘' Ento- 
mologists’ Monthly Magazine,” iv., 282; 
“Entomologist,” iv., 92) as having been 
taken in 1868 in a garden near Cambridge + 


A. euphrosyne. 


* I have also specimens of Argynnis paphia and 
adippe from the Cambridgeshire woodlands, but they 
do not, as far as I am aware, occur constantly, and I 
know of no other locality in the county. 

+ Vanessa antiopa.—tI have lately heard of the capture 
of a specimen of the Camberwell Beauty four years ago 
at Chesterton, the transpontine suburb of Cambridge. 
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V, Io. Common everywhere. 

Pyrameis atalanta. Common everywhere. 

P. carduwi. Cambridge. 
or less abundance, according to the season, 
in all parts of the county. 

-Apatura iris. Cambridge (one specimen 
in 1868), but is rare in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town. Occurs in the wooded 
district of South Cambridgeshire. 

Arge galathea. In all parts of the county, 
in some places more abundant than others. 
It is not common at Cambridge. 

Pyrarga egeria. Throughout the eastern 
and southern part of the county. Possibly 
generally distributed, but cannot speak 
positively as to the fen districts; I do not 
remeinber ever seeing it there. 

P. megera. Common every where. 

Satyrus semele. Generally distributed. 

S. janira. Common everywhere. 

S. tithonus. 

S. hyperanthus. 
clay or chalk lands. Common in most parts 
of the county. 


Occurs in more 


Abundant everywhere. 
Shows a preference for 


Chortobius pamphilus. 
where. 

Thecla W-album. Generally distributed 
throughout the county, but not common. 

L. pruni(?) I have an idea this occurs in 
the neighbourhood of Fen Drayton, and 
entertain the hope I shall meet with it yet 
find be able to add it to the insects of this 
County. 

T. betula. Throughout the county, but 
nowhere common. 

The Large Copper has not been taken in 
the county since 1845. 


Common every- 


Lycena egon. Southern and eastern parts 
of the county. 

L. corydon. Cherryhinton chalk-pits, near 
Cambridge. 

ZL. acis. Taken some years ago by Mr. 
Seville at Papworth; has also been taken 
in Cherryhinton chalk-pits, near Cambridge, 
and at Sawston, but I know of no recent 
captures. 


a 
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LL alsus. Generally distributed. 
L. argiolus. In several places in the 


county. 


Hesperia sylvanus. Common everywhere. 


Hl. comma. Newmarket, Fulbourne, near 
Cambridge. 
H. linea. Is reported to: have been taken 


in the county. I have never met with it 
myself, and fancy it has disappeared of late 


years. 


- PARCELS’ POST 
EXCHANGE CLUB. 


The first club instituted in accordance 
with the suggestion thrown outin the Young 
Naturalist has been in operation nearly three 
months, the box being now on its third 
round. As the club is necessarily confined 
to ten members, and more than that number 
expressed their desire to join, it will be well 
to give a few details now of the mode of 
working that has been adopted, and how far 
it has been successful, in the hope that a few 
more names will be sent in and a second 
club inaugurated. The mode of working is 
as follows :—a light box box hasbeen provided 
sufficiently large to hold ten small ones 
about the size of ordinary postal boxes, and 
weighing with all its contents under 3lbs., 
thus passing by parcel post for sixpence. 
Each member places in his own box whatever 
species he has for disposal, and of any order 
of insects, and takes from the other boxes 
whatever they contain that he wants. ho 
stipulations are made as to giving an equiva- 
lent for what is taken, each member being 
expected to do his best. The box is not to 
be retained more than three days, and thus 
passes round to all the members in little 
A note book is provided in 
which each makes any remark he may 
desire, which is thus read in turn by all. 
Here he may ask for any special insect, make 
notes ag to variation, or call attention to any 


over a month. 
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other matter that seems worthy of notice. 
Some have asked why the number should be 
limited. to ten members, but it is ob- 
vious that if it were not restricted the 
box would be so long in passing round 
that the interest in the club would be lost. 
Besides, it has been found that the limit of 
the 3 lbs. parcel confines us to ten boxes, 
when the necessary note-books, lists, exchange 
lists, &c., are included. A further reason is 
that were the membership much extended, 
many of the boxes would be emptied before 
they got half round; and with say twenty 
members, it would be a long time before No. 
20 saw any of the insects of No.1, While 
the rules do not confine the members to any 
order of insect, the present club has not 
gone very much into the “neglected orders.” 
About 700 specimens have changed hands in 
the first two rounds of the box: of these, 
lepidoptera have come in for the largest share, 
more than half of the specimens belonging to 
that order; Coleoptera comes next, Diptera 
and Hymenoptera contributing their share, 
All the members appear to be Lepidopterists, 
and nearly all of them take Coleoptera. Dip- 
tera is the leading order of one member, and 
if we may judge by the notes made by others, 
several of the members will give some atten- 
tion to this order during another season. 
One member contributes a number of pre- 
served larve, and they all appear to be ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with the result of the 
working so far. As it developes, the mutual 
assistance it can render will be considerably 
increased. At the start each was in ignorance 
of the other’s wants, and only bad his existing 
duplicates to work upon; as they become 
better acquainted with each other's require- 
ments they will collect accordingly. 

Besides the facilities the club affords for 
exchange, other advantages are obtained. 
Any member may include in his box speci- 
mens of any order to be named. So far the 
only species so enclosed have been Coleoptera 
and Lepidoptera, the numbers of the former 
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largely predominating. Perhaps one hundred 
species have been named in these two rounds, 
and it is an advantage of considerable impor- 
tance to be able to have your unknown species 
named so quickly and with so little trouble. 
It is suggested also that rarities or good vari- 
eties may be sent round for the inspection of 
members. Ag yet this has not been done, 
but as the club developes this and other 
things will receive their due share of attention. 

To commence a second club we want a few 
more members. Mr, Mosley gives the first 
outfit of boxes, and there is no additional 
expense beyond the sixpence carriage, except 
that the secre'ary may levy threepence per 
member once or twice in the year if the 
money is needed for any purpose connected 
with the club. Mr. J.W. Carter, of Bradford, 
is secretary of the existing club, but names 
of any one disposed to join in the second 
must be sent to Mr. Mosley, Beaumont Park, 
Huddersfield. 


A CATALOGUE OF BRITISH 
LEPIDOPTERA AND THEIR 
NAMED VARIETIES. 


By JoHN E Rosson. 


(Continued from page 214.) 

I have to thank several correspondents for 
communications under this head. One gen- 
tleman thinks the ashy banded var. of Medea 
should have a distinctivename. Perhapsso 
but scarcely any varieties are named solely 
for a difference on the underside, the only 
exception that occurs to me being the var. 
Leucomelas of Galathea,whichisnota British 
form. Few insects are set to show the 
underside, and descriptions are always of 
the upperside. What do others think ? 

It is also pointed out that I have reversed 
the case of Mgeria, our insect being the 
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variety called Mgerides, and the darker 
form the type. This is so according to 
Staudinger, but the dark form is called var. 
Meone by Esper, and the Northern pale form 
has always been called geria in this 
country. I could not think of altering a 
name in Doubleday’s catalogue on the 
authority of Staudinger’s catalogue only. 
Perhaps it would have been better if I had 
called the tawny variety Meone.—See Y.N., 
Vol. IL, p. 183. 

I am also assured by three or four 
correspondents that Hepialus carnus does 
occur in Scotland. This is what I wished 
to guard young collectors against. The 
true Carna of Esper, Carnus of Och. occurs 
only on the Alps. The unicolourous insect 
taken in Scotland and elsewhere is the 
variety Gallicus of Velleda, tormerly called 
var. Carnus in error. It isas common as, 
and I believe always occurs with the type. 

I will be glad of further comments on 
the list. 


LIMACODES 
Asellus 
Testudo 
Procris 
Statices 
v. Manni, Ld., blue. ? if British. 
Geryon 
Globulariz 
ZYGERNA 


Minos 
v. Nubigena, Ld. It is doubtful if 


anything but the variety occurs 
in Britain (Ireland). The type 
is larger, and the abdomen not 


so hairy as in the variety. 
Exulans 


Meliloti 
Trifolii 
v. Conjflwens, Stdr., all the spots on 
forewing confluent. 
Lonicerz 
Filipendulz 


v. Flava. Hind wing and spots on 
fore wing yellow. 
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SYNTORIUS 
Phegea 
NACLIA 
Ancilla 
Noa 
Cuculatella 
Confusalis 
Strigula 
Centonalis 
Albulalis 
NUDARIA 
Senex 
Mundana 
SETINA 
Trrorella 
There are several Alpine varieties of 
this species. Do any of them 


occur in Britain ? 
CALLIGENIA 


Miniata 
LITHOSIA 
Mesomella 
‘Muscerda 
Aureola 
Pygmezola 
Dr. Staudinger considers this a vari- _ 
ety of Lwutarella, L.,=Luteola, | 
Schiff. If it be so, the type does | 


_ not occur with us. 
Caniola 


Deplana 
Lurideola 
Sericea 
Complana 
Griseola 
v. Llava, Haw., Stramineola, Dbid. 
Quadra 
Rubricollis 
EULEPIA 
Grammica 
Cribrum 
DEIOPEIA 
Pulchella 
EUCHELIA 
Jacobzea 
CALIMORPHA 
Dominula 
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EUTHEMONIA 
Russula 
Plantaginis 
v. Hospita, Schiff., hind wings and 
markings on fore wingsnearly white. 
CHELONIA 
Caja 
Villica 
ARCTIA 
Fuliginosa 

v. Borealis, Stdr. Cat. Smaller, less 
densely scaled, and the hind 
wings with little or no scarlet. 

v. Fervida, Stdgr. Cat. Larger, fore 
wings redder, and hind wings 
with less black, the border being 
often broken into spots. 

Borealis is the Scotch form; Fervida 
the southern form, occurring oc- 
casionally on our south coast. 

Mendica 
v. Rustica, Hb. The male coloured 
as the female. ? if British. 
Lubricepeda 
v. Zatima, Cr. 
Radiata, Stph. 
Menthastri . 
v. Walkeri, Curt. The spots confluent 
and forming streaks. 

Urticz 
LIPARIS 

Chrysorrhza 

Auriflua 

Salicis 

Dispar 

Monacha 

__v. Eremita, O., black. 
ORGYIA 

Pudibunda 

v. Concolor, Stdgr., fore wings uni- 

colorous grey. 
Czenosa 
Gonostigma 
Antiqua 
DEMAS 
Coryli 


The spots extend- 
ed into streaks. 
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TRICHIURA 
Cratzgi 
PG@CILOCAMPA 
Populi 
ERIOGASTER 
Lanestris 
BoMBYx 
Neustria 
Castrensis 
v. Taravacoides, Bell., fore wings pale, 


unicolorous. 
Rubi 


Quercus 
Roboris 
Staudinger considers there is but one 
species, which he calls Quercus. 
Our northern form, which takes 
two years to reach maturity, he 
calls Callune, Palmer; our south- 
ern form he calls Robdoris, Schrk. 
Several other named varieties 
occur on the continent. 
Trifolii 
ODONESTIS 
Potatoria 
LASIOCAMPA 
Quercifolia 
Ilicifolia 
ENDROMIS 
Versicolora 
SATURNIA 
Carpini 
GEOMETRE. 
URAPTERYX 
Sambucata 
EPIONE 
Vespertaria 
Apiciaria 
Advenaria 
RUMIA 
Cratzgata 
VENILIA 
Maculata 
v. Quadrimaculata, Hatchett. All 
yellow except four costal spots. 
vo. Furcaria Stdr, Fuscus, 
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METROCAMPA 
Margaritata 
ELLOPIA 
Fasciaria 
EURYMENE 
Dolobraria 
PERICALLIA 
Syringaria 
SELENIA 
Illunaria 
v. Juliaria Haw.) Smaller, paler. 
Listivalis Gn. ee second brood. 
Lunaria 
v Sublunaria, Steph. Less distinctly 
marked. 
v. Delununaria, Hb. Smaller and 
paler. The second brood. 
Illustraria 
v. &stiva, Stdr. Smaller and paler. 
The second brood. 
ODONTOPERA 
Bidentata 
CROCALLIS 
Ellinguaria 
v. Lrapezaria, Boisd. Smaller, paler, 
and with traces only of the cen- 
tral fascia. (Has been found in 
the New Forest and in Scotland) 
ENNOMOS 
Autumnaria 
Alniaria 
Fuscantaria 
Erosaria 
Angularia 
HIMERA 
Pennaria 
PHIGALIA 
Pilosaria 
NyYSSIA 
Zonaria 
Lapponaria 
Hispidaria 
BISTON 
Hirtaria 
AMPHIDASIS 
Prodromaria 
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HEMEROPHILA 


CLEORA 


BOARMIA 


Betularia 
v. Doubledayaria, Mill. Ail black. 
Abruptaria : 


Viduaria ~ 
Glabraria 
Lichenaria 


Repandata 

v. Conversaria, Hb. A dark band 

across the centre of wings. 

v. Destrigaria, Hw. Unicolorous. 
Rhomboidaria 

v. Perfumaria, Knaggs. Unicolorous. 
Abietaria 

v. Sericaria, Curt. 


Unicolorous. 
Cinctaria 
Roboraria 
Consortaria 
There are named unicolorous forms 
of these also, but I have no record 
of their occurrence in Britain. 
TEPHROSIA 
Consonaria 
Crepuscularia 
Biundularia 
A little confusion has arisen in these 
two species, Crepuscularia being 
called Laricaria, and Biundu- 
laria being called Crepuscularia 
in Stainton’s Manual. 
Extersaria 
Punctulata 
GNOPHOS 
Obscurata 
v. Serotinaria, Step. Very pale. Found 
on the chalk. 
v. Obscuraria, W.V. Nearly black. 
Found on peat. 
v. Dilucidaria, Steph. Clay-coloured. 
v. Argillacearia, Stdr. J Found on clay. 
DASYDIA 
Obfuscata 
Psopos 
Trepidaria 


Osseata (?) 
Interjectaria 
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BoLETOBIA Holosericeata 
Fuliginaria Incanaria 
PSEUDOPTERPNA Circellata 
Cytisaria Ornata 
_ GEOMETRA Promutata 
Papilionaria Straminata 
Smaragdaria Mancuniata (?) 
| NEMORIA Subsericeata 
Viridata Strigaria 
IopIs Immutata 
Vernaria Remutata 
Lactearia Fumata 
PHORODESMA Strigilata 
Bajularia Imitaria 
HEMITHEA Emutaria 
Thymiaria Aversata 
EPHYRA v. Spoliata, Stgr. This is the common 
Porata form in this country, that with a 
Punctaria dark central band is the type. 
Trilinearia Inornata 
Omicronaria Degeneraria 
Orbicularia Emarginata 
Pendularia TIMANDRA 
Pinan Amataria 
Auroraria CABERA 
ASTHENA Pusaria 
Bifcata v. Rotundaria, Haw. Wings rounder ; 
Gaadidata lines closely approaching each 
Sylvata other, sometimes joining on in- 
Blomeraria BS oa 
Soe ea Exanthemaria 
Heparata CorYcIA 
Sees Temerata 
Cambricaria Taminata 
ALEUCIS 
ACIDALIA : ; 
Ochrata Pictaria 
: MACARIA 
Perochraria 
mubiicata Alternata 
Notata 
Scutulata : 
Bisetata Liturata 
; ie HALIA 
Trigeminata Wathsa 
: ; avari 
Contiguaria S 
f TRENIA 
Herbariata 
ce en Clathrata 


v. Cancellaria, Hb: Narrow black 
lines across the wings, not reticu- 
lated. 
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PANAGRA 
Petraria 


NUMERIA 
Pulveraria 


SELIDOSIMA 
Plumaria 


FIDONIA 
Carbonaria 
Atomaria 


v. Unicoloraria, Stdr. Wings fuscous, 
fringes interrupted with yellow. 

v. Orientaria, Stdr. Larger, paler. 

Piniaria 

There are two distinct forms of this 
insect, southern specimens hav- 
ing a yellow ground, northern a 
white ground inthe males. The 
southern females are darker and 
dingier than those from the north. 
Not knowing which is the type 
of Linne, I am unable to suggest 
a name for the variety, but it 
ought to be so distinguished. 


HAGGERSTON ENTOMOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 

At the ordinary meeting held on August 

14th, Mr. Huckett (President) in the chair, 


The exhibits 
were very 


there was a fair attendance. 
made by various members 
interesting, and included a very fine lot of 
varieties of Abraxas gvossulaviata bred this 
season by Mr. A. Southey. Amongst the 
most remarkable of these may be mentioned 
one having the posterior wings of a smoke 
colour; two specimens with the space 
between the base and yellow second line 
quite black; and one very finelight specimen 
measuring 2,1, inches across, also several 
Mr. Southey stated that 
he had about four hundred larve from 
various parts of London, and that he fed 
half of them on Blackthorn only, and the 
The lot on 
the Blackthorn were very uniform, but the 
others varied considerably so that he was 
able to select the fine series he exhibited. 

Mr. Russell exhibited a fine row of J. 


cavnella and other species captured at Box 


dwarf specimens. 


remainder on Black Currant. 


| very numerous.—J. ‘7. 


Hill, and Mr. Anderson had in his boxa 
fine specimen of the yellow variety of Z 


_ Filipendulg captured at Folkestone. 


Some interesting entomological gossip 
ensued, in the course of which the President 
stated that he had larve of A. Prunaria 
nearly full fed, and that he expected to 
rear the imagines this autumn, thus obtaining 
a second brood. The meeting closed in the 
usual way.—E. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

(A successful breeder of varieties of Grossu- 
lariata advised me to feed my larve 
alternately with willow and black currant. 
I did so one year and got some very fine 
forms.—J.E.R.) 


EXCHANGE. 


DupLicaTEs.--Larve of typica and pronuba. 
DESIDERATA.—Larve of other species ; 
RODGERS, 
Chadderton Road, Oldham. 


Bez, 


DuPpLicaTEs.—Antiqua, Rurea, Combusta, 
Xanthographa, Fulva, Graminis, M. brassice 
Basilinea, Fasciucula, Arcuosa, Grossulariata, 
Dilutata, Alchemillata, Vulgata, Hlutata, 
Sociata, Fluctuata, Testata, LF. opulata, 
Palumbaria, Nymphealis, Forficalis, Lutealis, 
Cembra. Margaretellus, Picana. 

DESIDERATA.— Very numerous. — JOHN 
McKay, 78, Gloucester Street, Tradeston, 
Glasgow. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
All communications to be sent to J. EH. Rosson, 15, 
Northgate, Hartlepool; or to S. L. MosLey Beau- 
mont Park, Huddersfield. 


J. H., Herne Hill.—Your lizard is the 
Viviparous Lizard (Zootoca vivipava). See 
Y.N., vol. il. p. 212. It is tolerably common 
on dry sunny banks and sand hills. It 
was dead when it reached us. They are 
easily kept in confinement, and do very 
well in a large fern case, soon becoming 
tame enough to take a fly from your fingers, 


Soe rl. 1S. | Geodephaga. 


B. decorum,Pz. 


B. ephippium, Mar B punctulatum, Dp. 


= f ae we a ? plo we 
if THLAS IXY Hbst. Diehirotrichus obsoletus, 


|“ Anchk. oblongus, Fab. | Teechus cliscus, fab. 
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BAK EY 


(Hordeum). 
By J. P. Soutter, Bishop Auckland. 


| a4 [ ET husky wheat the haughs adorn, 


And aits set up their awnie horn, 
And peas or beans, at e’en or morn, 
Perfume the plain, 
Leeze me on thee, John Barleycorn, 
Thou king o’ grain! 
On thee aft Scotland chows her cood 
In souple scones, the wale o’ food! 
Or tumbling in the boiling flood 
Wi’ kail and beef; [ blood, 
But when thou pours thy strong heart’s 
There thou shines chief.”’ 


In temperate regions, ever since man 
gradually left the pursuit of game for 
the practice of agriculture as a means 
of livelihood, the cereals have held the 
foremost place in his list of food sup- 
plies. The most important and best 
known of these are wheat, barley, oats, 


_andrye. Formerly, when each country 


was nearly, if not entirely, dependent 
upon the produce of its own soil for 
filling its granaries, these plants held 
a position in the reverse order in which 
they are now esteemed. Since coloni- 


| zation, cultivation and commerce have 


developed the wheat-producing coun- 
tries of the world and brought them 


into closer connection with the older 
communities. Wheat has pre-eminently 
come to be regarded as the “ staff of 
life,’ and except for special and re- 
stricted purposes is now ousting the 
other crops from the field. Thus barley 
is now almost exclusively grown for 
the purpose of being made into malt, 
and thence by the mysterious processes 
of brewing and distillation into those 
national beverages—the delight of 
drinkers and the despair of temperance 
reformers. These common cereals, as 
well as maize, and the prolitic rice, 
which, judged by the number of human 
beings it supports, is the most impor- 
tant plant the earth brings forth, be- 
long to the Natural Order Gramineae, 
as do the great majority of the plants 
by which herbivorous animals sustain 
their existence. It is to the true 
grasses of this order that the meadows 
of Britain owe their peculiar rich 
greenery, and the soft, velvety texture 
of its lawns are due to the fact that 
the shorter grasses are mown or eaten 
the denser does the herbage become. 
This is accounted for by the formation 
of side shoots when the main stem has 
been injured. It is a curious fact that 


—— 


the original species from which our 
cultivated cereals have been developed 
seems lost in the mists or mazes of 
antiquity. In Brita we have four 
indigenous species of Hordeum, but 
none of them can claim to be the 
ancestor of the cultivated barley (H. 
distichon), of which numerous varieties 
are known to the seedsman and farmer. 

A field of barley at all stages of its 
growth is a pleasing sight. On a bright 
May morning, before the sun has drunk 
up the dew, when every slender spire 
is peeping through the ground, firm, 
sharp, rigid, erect, and independent, 
as if prepared to push its own way in 
the world, and tipped with a glittering 
dewdrop sparkling like a diamond in 
the sun’s rays, reminding one of the 
old lyric :— 

‘Tika blade o’ grass keps its ain drap o’ 

dew.” 

Watch it a few weeks later, and the 
brown earth has disappeared, covered 
by the long, narrow, sharp-pointed 
leaves, of a deep dark green with a 
glaucous bloom, which gives promise 
to the farmer of a sturdy stem and 
heavy yield. But soon— 


“The sultry suns of summer came 

And he grew thick and strong, 
His head well armed with pointed spears 

That no one should him wrong.” 


And now the full grown barley is 
swaying in the summer’s breeze, and 
illustrating the static law that waves 
can be formed without any forward 


billows rippling 


golden glory 
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motion of the object acted upon. On 
a breezy summer’s day it is the very 
poetry of motion to watch the swelling 
along a cornfield, 
with the play of light and shade on 
the upturned undersurfaces of the 
leaves, and flecked with the shadows 
of flitting cloudlets. And lastly there 
is the soothing richness of colour, 
when sober Autumn robes it in the 
of mellow ripened 
corn. 

The cereals and grasses are so 
natural an order, and have so many 
points in common, that barley will 
serve very well as a type to illustrate 
the leading characteristics of the order. 
The roots of barley do not penetrate 
any great distance into the earth, but 
ramify in slender fibres immediately 
below the surface of the soil, and 
secondary or adventitious roots are 
freely produced from the lower portions 
of the stem, and from the same point 
originates the subsidary stems, so that 
from one solitary seed as many as 
half a dozen separate stalks may be 
developed. The stem itself is a triumph 
of vegetable architecture for strength, 
lightness, and rigidity, combined with 
elasticity, it is a hollow cylinder 
strengthened at intervals by the ‘solid 
thickened joints or nodes from whence 
spring the leaves. A very considerable 
amount of mineral constituents, chiefly 
silica, enters into the straw of cereals, 
and this gives the rigidity which 
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enables so slender a column to bear 
erect such a weighty head of grain. 
The lower portion of each leaf encircles 
the stem so as to form a sheathing 
envelope, which although folded over 


is not united and can be easily unrolled. 


a rea cen_aeaadieeenadinadie nem ee EE. 


This sheath extends beyond the node, 
immediately above and where the flat 
portion of the leaf projects, there is a 
curious membraneous scale called the 
ligule. The long flat narrow leaves 
are marked with longitudinal veins or 
furrows, thickly beset with sharp spiny 
teeth all pointing forward on the upper 
surface and backward on the underside, 
and offermg a distinct resistance to 
the finger if drawn along its surface. 
Coming now to the consideration of 
the flowers, it may surprise some who 
have never once thought that barley 
bore flowers at all, because they are 
not so gaudy and obtrusive as those 
of the poppy to wit, who flaunt their 
gorgeous corollas side by side with 
them. The reason for this is very 
obvious, for the fertilization of barley 
not being dependent upon the visits 
visits of sects it therefore makes no 
effort to attract them, but as it is 
fertilised by the agency of the wind its 
blossoms are admirably constructed to 
attain that end. There is a strong 
similarity amongst the flowers of 
grasses, and a typical one may be com- 
pared with the floral organs ofacommon 
plant likea buttercup for example. In 
a grass there are usually two or three 


florets together, forming a spikelet, and 

springing from the same part of the 
floral axis and enveloped by two scaly 
bracts, these are called glumes, and 
form the chaff of wheat, oats, &c. they 
are analagous to the scales of the in- 
volucre in Composite. Taking an in- 
dividual floret two chaffy scales are 
seen, investing less or more closely the 
central organs, these called pales re- ~ 
present the calyx of ordinary flowers. 
Within these by careful dissection may 
be discovered two minute fringed or 
fingered bodies, called lodicules, the 
analogues of the corolla. In the centre 
is the ovary, surmounted by two feath- 
ery styles, and surrounded by the three 
stamens. It will be seen that every 
flower of a grass is therefore complete 
in itself, having stamens and styles, but 
also that it is very irregular. Belong- 
ing to the division of monocotyledons, 
in which the parts of the flower are 
normally in threes, it is found that one 
of each row except the stamens has 
been suppressed. Bearing this in 
mind a little attention will soon enable 
any one to comprehend the structure 
of the flower of a grass, although there 
is an endless diversity of details in the 
various genera and species. During 
any day of bright sunshine throughout 
the summer, the student cannot fail to 
find if he look for it, some one or 
other species of grass, with its palez 
expanded, its versatile stamens hang- 
ing out, and its feathery stigmas dis. 
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played to catch the pollen floating 
in the air, for they are all susceptible 
to damp and darkness, and close up 
at once in rainy or cloudy weather. 
In Hordeum there are always three 
spikelets, springing from the same 
point of the infloresence, in common 
barley only the central spikelet of the 
three is fully developed, and as the 
clusters of spikelets are given off alter- 
nately on opposite sides of the rachis, 
it gives the whole imfloresence a two 
ranked appearance, hence it is known 
as two-rowed barley. Producing as it 
does a superior quality and yield of 
grain, it has completely ousted from 
from the fields of the farmer, bere, or 
four-rowed barley, in which the two 
lateral spikelets of each cluster were 
fertile and the central abortive, as also 
six-rowed barley, in which every spike- 
let bore a grain. Taking a head of 
common barley, and removing a cluster 
of spikelets, we observe the two lateral 
ones reduced to a few scales, so we 
leave them on one side. In the cen- 
tral spikelet we note that the two 
glumes instead of enveloping the spike- 
let are represented by two small bristles, 
and on the inner face of the spikelet 
is another small bristle, which is the 
abortive rudiment of a second floret. 
In the perfect floret the outer palea is 
much the largest, it is incurved and 
overlaps the inner one, and after ferti- 
lisation they enclose and become firm- 
ly adherent to the fruit, The most 
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conspicuous feature of the outer palea 
of barley is the characteristic awn, 


which is often nine inches in length, 


and densely barbed on both edges with 
forward pointing prickles. Its chief 
utility to the plantis, doubtless, as a 
means of dispersing the seeds by 
attaching them to the coats of animals, 
and also to aid in burying the seed 


when it is deposited in the ground. 


As an organ of defence they must help 
to render the plant repellent to brow- 
sing animals, indeed the eating of 
barley-straw often causes sores in the 
mouths of animals, from portions of 
the jagged awns getting under their 
When green and growing 
the awns are very tough and elastic, 
but they become rigid and brittle when 
mature and dry. It is a well known 


tongues. 


mischievous frolic of rural school boys 
to cunningly insert a barley awn under 
the clothes of a comrade, and watch 
his ineffectual wriggles to free himself 
of the intruder. At the period of 
flowering, which is just when the ear 
has emerged from the sheath of the 
uppermost leaf, the two pales gape 
and expose the three stamens, the fila- 
ments of which are as slender as the 
threads of a spider’s web, but the 
anthers are large, oblong, and delicately 
balanced by the middle, so that they 
dance and sway to every breath of the 
wind, then open by slits at the apex and 
allow the pollen to fall out. At this 
stage the ovary is a sinall squat, top- 
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heavy looking body, surmounted by 
two feathery styles which are ready to 
entangle the floating grains of powdery 
pollen. After fertilization the ovary 
increases rapidly in size, and soon 
-attais the well known shape and 
Whilst 
_ the contents are still soft and milky it 
| is very easy to strip off the pericarp 
or covering of the ovary, and at the 
_ base a small peculiar shaped body can 
easily be detected and detached, this 
_is the embryo or germ of the future 
plant which is remarkably minute in 
\ comparison to the other contents of the 
| ovary, which are known as endosperm, 
and are of a highly specialised character, 
_ being rich in nitrogenous substances, 
hence their value as food both to 
| animals and the infant plantlet, for that 
_istheprimary function of the endosperm, 
a store of food to start the young 
_ plant on its independent career. The 
small detached embryo looks lke half 
_an oyster or scallop shell—the scutell- 
-um—with its fat mner face adherent 
to the endosperm and bearing on its 
back a small sac constricted in the 
‘middle. In germination from the 
‘lower and more rounded portion would 
originate the roots of the young plant, 
whilst from the upper part would be 
_ developed the infant stem, the scutellum 
meanwhile plays the part of a mouth 
sucking up the prepared pap of 
endosperm and transferring it to the 
| growing plantlet till its roots are able 


i] 
| 


dimensions of a barley corn. 


i 


iy 
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to absorb and assimilate nutriment for 
itself, 
wonderful laboratory of nature a 
change takes 
place in the constituents of the seed, 


During this process in the 
marvellous chemical 


the starchy flour is transformed into 
a sugary substance, soluble in water 
and so mutable as to be easily assimil- 
able by the growing plant and built 
up in its structure. It is this principle 
which is taken advantage of by the 
maltster, who by artificial means 
encourages speedy germination for 
which moisture and warmth are 
In the formation of malt 
the grains of barley are steeped in 
water till they have absorbed a 
sufficiency of moisture, when being 
heaped together warmth is generated 
and germination speedily ensues. This 
is allowed to go on for a sufficient 
time to allow of the complete chemical 
change in the seed to take place, when 
it is checked by drying on a kiln, then 
the grain being bruised to allow for a 
ready maceration in warm water, the 
now soluble contents are readily 
dissolved, and the fluid being acted 
upon by fermentation is transmuted 
into beer, or when volatilised by dis- 
tillation the more pungent whisky is 
evolved. Without trenching on the 
ethics of temperance or drunkeness 
it is scarcely possible to conceive of a 
more thorough and complete change 


essential. 


in any substance, than from the 
Innoccous and nutritious barley grain 
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to the potent poison of alcohol 
It is almost sufficient to make one give 
credence to the: statement, which is 
gravely advanced by so sedate a philo- 
sopher as Ehhu Burritt, that growing 
oats can be transformed into barley, 
and by the very simple process of sow- 
ing oats late in June, and the first year 
cutting it down repeatedly so as to 
prevent it flowering, and then if allowed 
to flower the second year the produce 
will be barley! And yet people grave- 
ly shake their heads at the “ Origin of 
Species.” | 


Owing to hardiness of its constitu- 
tion enabling it to resist cold, barley 
will grow and ripen at an altitude and 
high latitude which is fatal to all the 
Thus in the Scandina- 
vian peninsula it is grown as far north 


other cereals. 


as 70°, whilst oats and rye stop at 65° 
and wheat can not be profitably grown 
beyond 62°. In the South American 
plateau of the Andes barley occasionally 
ripens at the enormous height of over 
12,000 feet, whilst the other cereals 
can only be grown as a green crop for 
fodder. From this cause barley was, 
and still is, an important crop in the 
north of Scotland: it was formerly 
much esteemed and generally used as 
an article of food, which is celebrated 
in Burn’s stirring song :— 
‘‘ Bannocks o’ bearmeal, 
Bannocks o’ barley; 


Here’s to the Highlandman’s 
Bannocks 0’ barley ! 
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Wha in a brulzie 

Will first cry a parley ? 
Never the lads wi’ 

The bannocks o’ barley.” 


Egypt has been claimed as the | 
native country of barley, because the | 
Egyptians made wine from it at a very | 
early period. And it was certainly | 
known te the ancient Hebrews, for it 
is frequently mentioned in the Bible. — 
During that strife of heroes—the Tro- | 
jau war—the Greeks fed their war- | 
horses on barley :— 
‘And champing golden grain, the horses | 

stood 


Hard by their chariots, waiting for the 
dawn.” 


To the Romans we owe the generic 
name of Hordewm, which was their | 
name for barley, but the meaning and — 
derivation of the term seems obscure. 

The young botanist may readily | 
recognise the four indigenous species | 
of barley by their resemblance to the | 
cultivated form, particularly by the | 
characteristic long awns which have | 
no equal amongst our native plants. | 
The most common and widely distri- | 
buted is the mouse or wall barley (H. | 
murinum), which, as its name implies, 
is very fond of growing beside walls, 
in dry, sandy, waste ground by houses | 
and villages. Its head of flowers is | 
very similar to common barley, but it | 
only attains the height of about a foot. 
The sea barley (H. maritiemum) closely 


| resembles the last species, but it 1s 


entirely restricted to sandy sea-shores. 


: 
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It may be distinguished by the stems 
being remarkably bent at the base, 


and the root creeps extensively a- 


mongst the loose sand; the whole 
plant is also covered with a glaucous 
bloom. Themeadow barley (HZ. pratense) 


grows in grassy places by roadsides, 
and in old pastures, it is tall, slender, 


erect, with a head scarcely exceeding 


three inches in length, it is not un- 


common in England, but does not ex- 
tend into Scotland. ‘The rarest of the 


four is the wood barley (Z. sylvaticum), 
which is the only one that grows in 
woods; it may be known by its broad 
rough hairy leaves and tall stem, it is 
not by any means an attractive plant, 


but its comparative scarcity makes it 
prized by the collector. 


THE COMMON LIZARD 


(Zootoca vivipara.) 
By W. H. Warner. 


To see the little lizard in its natural haunts, 
all you have to do is to make an excursion 
on a fine sunny day to some heath in your 
neighbourhood, and you will not be dis- 
appointed, particularly if you happen to live 
in the southern counties of England. As 
you force your way through the golden furze- 
bushes, or masses of purple heather, you 
every now and then become aware that some 
small creature has darted away with a quick 


rustle as you approached, and though you 
- search the spot with great minuteness, yet 
| you fail to discover what it was. 


Adopt the 
quiet, stealthy, burglar-like tread of the 
naturalist for a hundred yards or so, and you 
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will be more successful. You will soon dis- 
cover a small brown creature slowly picking 
its way among the grass, and if you are un- 
skilled in reptile lore you will probably 
imagine it to be an eft. Should the little 
creature be alarmed by your approach, it will 
give a quick rustle, and disappear like a flash 
among the herbage, but if it be merely sus- 
picious, it will turn its snaky-looking head, 
and gaze at you with its bright intelligent 
eye. The first time I made the acquaintance 
of this little reptile I felt somewhat discon- 
certed by its inquisitive stare; its eye is very 
bright and expressive, even more so than the 
toad, which has been remarked for its great 
beauty. 

Wherever there are furzy places in the 
southern counties, there, as I said before, 
the little lizard makes its home. It seems to 
love elevated localities, and in addition to 
heaths occurs on dry banks, and on the 
borders of woods. In this parish it was at 
one time a common diversion of the boys of 
the neighbourhood to chase these little rep- 
tiles among the bushes, and this amusement 
was known among the urchins as “ eft-hunt- 
ing.” On the heaths and commons in the 
neighbourhood of London the little lizard 
occurs quite commonly, and as far as I know 
it also fuund in every other part of Great 
Britain, even Ireland. In the latter country, 
however, it is by no means plentiful, accord- 
ing to the following communication I received 
from a gentleman residing in the county of 
Kildare. “In Kildare and neighbouring 
counties this lizard is very rare. I have only 
seen two specimens in my life. According to 
some correspondence in the Field I find it is 
not uncommon in Donegal and Westmeath. 
Reported instances of its occurrence in 
Queen’s County were incorrect, the lizards (?) 
as they were called proving to be Smooth- 
newts (L. punctatus) hybernating.” 

Having passed the winter in a torpid state, 
the lizard, warmed by the genial rays of the 
spring sun, comes forth from its retreat. 
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This occurs towards the end of March or 
early in April. On its first appearance it is 
far from being the active, nimble little crea- 
ture that darts swift as light through the 
heather and trefoil, but more resembles at 
this time the lethargic newt. 
advances, however, and the sun shines with 
greater power, the lizard seems vivified by 
the heat, and jerks and darts about its haunts 
with marvellous quickness. 

The habits of the lizard are simple enough, 
Its retreat is usually a small hole at the roots 
of trees and bushes, or beneath felled trees, 
or heaps of stones, from which in fine sunny 
weather it issues forth. In dull, chilly, or 
windy weather it is seldom or never seen, but 
is at the height of its activity and enjoyment 
in the hot days of July and August. In the 
capture of its prey, which consists of gnats, 
flies, spiders, small moths, caterpillars, &c , 
it displays great adroitness, either snapping 
at them while flying or springing upon them 
tiger fashion. Ifthe insect seized is large, 
it will often give it a deliberate shake as a 
terrier does a rat. The favourite hunting 
grounds of the lizard are on felled tree trunks 
and heaps of stones. Herein the hot days 
of summer it may often be observed, resting 
quietly, watching with glittering eye the buzz- 
ing insects constantly settling in its vicinity. 
I have often seen them in small companies, 
basking in the sun on the trunks, sometimes 
accompanied with a brood of young ones, 
Having caught a spider ora fly the little 
reptile proceeds to lick its lips with great 
deliberation and apparent enjoyment, Though 
the lizard captures its prey so adroitly, yet it 
is by no means easy of capture itself, its 
wariness and almost marvellous agility sett- 
ing clumsier foes at defiance. The very make 
of the creature proves this, its form being a 
perfect model of lightness and activity. And 
even when by some dexterous movement the 
lizard is captured, it will, in nine cases out 
of ten, be found to be in an incomplete state, 
indeed to be absolutely tail-less. The crea- 


As the season 


rs a 


ture voluntarily parts with its caudal append- 
age when suddenly seized, or otherwise 
alarmed, the member snapping off as if made 
of glass. But the lizard does not remain thus 
tail-less for any great length of time, for in 
the course of a couple of months a new tail 
begins to make its appearance, and this in 
rather a curious fashion. In Science Gossip, 
Vol. iit. page 45, Mr. J. E. Robson, when 
speaking of a lizard which had recently lost 
its tail, says—'‘ The wound seemed to scar 
over, a dark scaly knob eventually appearing, 
this quickly became pointed and continued to 
elongate, the curious thing being that the 
small end seemed to grow first.” Seeing that 
another specimen in his posession began to 
grow another tail exactly in the same way, 
viz., the small end first, we should therefore 
naturally conclude that all produce tails in 
the same curious fashion. The tail thus re- 
newed is never so well shaped and perfect as 
the original. If the tail should happen to be 
lost at the approach of winter, it will not 
begin growing again till the following spring ; 
if, on the contrary, itis parted with in the 
early summer, it is usually complete again in 
three or four months. A specimen of this 
lizard was once caught on a heath near Lon- 
don, which was better off than the majority 
of its fellows, being provided with a couple of 
tails; a similar instance occured near Col- 
chester, 

In common with: most other reptiles, the 
lizard often changes its skin. This is a 
work of time, as the skin generally comes off 
bit by bit, and it is a common occurrence to 
meet with lizards having quite a ragged 
appearance, from scraps of their ‘ cast-offs ”’ 
hanging about them. The reptile is much 
brighter in colour after the change. 

Though the lizard is by most people 
accounted poisonous, yet it is one of the 


most inoffensive little creatures living. Itis— 


singular how prone the majority of the people 
are to surround a poor animal with a halo of 
fanciful superstition. The lizard has nothing 
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in the shape of a poison apparatus, and it 
cannot offer the slightest defence to its num- 
eroug enemies, which are snakes, vipers, 
hawks, crows, weasels, &c. Its only means 
of escape is by its marvellous agility. And 
this even is sometimes but a poor safeguard, 
since no fewer than fourteen of these little 
reptiles, together with the remains of many 
more, were once found in the crop of a rare 
species of hawk, the Ash-coloured Harrier 
(C. cineraceus), shot in Devonshire, in 
1872. 

Like some other reptiles, this lizard is very 
tenacious of life. 
my first specimen with a heavy blow of my 
walking stick, despairing of taking it in any 
other way, and though it appeared quite dead, 
yet it revived in a few minutes, and with a 
wriggle of its tail sprang into the hedge as 
lively as ever. 

In the month of July the young lizards are 
are seen. Though commonly regarded and 
indeed scientifically dubbed a viviparous 
reptile, yet itis not strictly so, as it usually 
produces eggs. These, however, burst in the 
act of extrusion, and the young immediately 
make their escape, often running about with 
the fragments of the shells upon their backs. 
Properly, therefore, this creature like the 
viper is an cvo-viparous animal. The num- 
ber of young varies from three to six. These 
I have seen early in August, in company with 
the old ones, basking in the sun on the felled 
tree-trunks, being then apprently about a 
fortnight or three weeks old. These little 
lizards were of a dark brown colour, and by 
no means so shapely as the old ones. Their 
heads were flatter and broader, and very 
similar in shape to that of the common warty 
newt (Z. eristatus.) Though more clumsily 
made, these juvenile lizards were almost as 
active as the old ones, running after flies, and 
watching intently the little hunting or tiger 
spiders (S. scenicus) jerking about over the 
trunks. 

In confinement the lizard is an interesting 
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little creature, and may be rendered tame to 
a certain extent. It is often kept in fern 
cases, where it is of essential service in keep- 
ing the plants free from aphides or blight. 

At the end of autumn the lizard retires to 
its winter retreat, which is generally at the 
root of some tree or shrub, and here, while 
frosts bind with ice the earth, and the wintry 
winds roar through the trees, the little crea- 
ture lies snugly coiled up, till the sun of 
March warms it to life again. A correspond- 
ent of Science Gossip, when speaking of some 
of these lizards in conflnement, says that 
when not allowed to torpify they support life 
by drinking water freely, and that when 
torpid it often proves fatal to awake 
them. 

The following is a description of this lizard 
—Its length when full grown never exceeds 
six inches, its usual dimensions being between 
five and six. The body is covered with 
The usual colour of the upper parts 
is greenish or olive-brown, with a darker 
stripe down each side of the back, and one 
along the side. The underside is whitish or 
orange spotted with black, the ground-colour 
when light being sometimes tinged with blue 
or green. The colour of the upper parts vary 
considerably, sometimes being dark brown, 
and sometimes brown with a reddish tinge. 
The only other British Reptile with. which 
this is likely to be confounded is the sand 
lizard (Z. agilis), 2 much more uncommon 
species than the subject of our sketch. The 
best means of distinction between the two is 
the more clumsy appearance, and greater size 
and weight of agilis. In agilis likewise a few 
tiny teeth are placed “on the back part of 
the palate, and which are wanting in the 
The lizard is sometimes 


scales. 


common lizard,” 
thought to be a newt or eft by very young 
and inexperienced naturalists, and for their 
information I will merely say that the lizard’s 
tail is round, the newt’s flattened at the 
sides. 

Standlake, Witney, Oxon. 
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HELPS AND HINTS FOR 
YOUNG ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


By ALBERT H. Waters, B.A. 
AUTUMN Work. 


By the time these lines are in their read- 
ers hands October will be upon us, and the 
butterflies and moths which throughout the 
summer months gladdened the eyes of the 
entomologist by their beautiful colouring, 
or excited his emulation by their variety, 
will have for the most part passed away; 
and those which survive, although they may 
flutter about during the few fine days at the 
beginning of the month, yet towards its 
close, when the November blasts begin to 
scatter the few sere and yellow leaves that 
remain on the sapless trees, they too will 
disappear. 

The Death's Head Moth (Acherontia 
atropos) is one of the October lepidoptera. 
It appears to have been found by fortunate 
entomologists last month. It can scarcely 
be wondered at, that it is regarded with 
much alarm by the ignorant and super- 
stitious: the portentous figure of a skull 
and cross-bones which it bears upon its 
thorax, its large size, and then too, its habit 
of squeaking out when alarmed, all tend to 
inspire dread. My readers have most likely 
seen the amusing account in the Rev. J. G. 
Wood's Natural History, of the feelings an 
unlucky ‘‘Death’s Head” moth once pro- 
duced in the popular mind—hew a congre- 
gation were coming out of church one Sun- 
day and walking along in that sober manner 
which all quiet religious people adopt when 
leaving a place of worship, as befits the day, 
when, to their horror, they espied an 
Atropos quietly making its way across the 
church-yard path. Had it been the daugh- 
ter of Nox and Erebus herself, or had the 
creature come indeed direct from the banks 
of the Orcusian river, it would scarcely have 
caused greater consternation. No one dared 
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approach the terrible being until the village 
blacksmith, the stoutest-hearted individual 
in the community, valiantly flattened it 
beneath his hob-nailed boots. 

The Oleander hawk moth (Cherocampa 
nervi) comes out in France in October, and 
specimens now and then, although very 
rarely, occur in England. I hope some one 
among the readers of these pages may be so 
fortunate as to meet with it and have the 
pleasure of recording its capture in the 
Young Naturalist. By the way, does any 
one know whether any of the Entomological 
or Natural History Societies are taking 
steps to acclimatise this beautiful moth in 
England? it is a work such associations 
might usefully take up. The Silver-striped 
hawk moth (@. celerio) also comes out now 
on the continent, but British specimens are 
rare. One was captured at Stratford the 
end of September of last year and exhibited 
at the East London Entomological Society. 
Cerastis erythrocephala is another French 
insect I, for one, should like to get hold of 
this side of the Channel. Dasycampa rubi- 
ginea, with pale yellowish fore wings dotied 
with black, and a black spot in the place of 
the lower half of the reniform stigma; the 
pale orange Hoporina croceago with white 
hind wings (in size the same as the common 
A. litwra); the purplish brown Phlogophora 
empyrea, with conspicuously pale reniform 
stigma, at the lower end of which is a 
wedge-shaped mark going towards the base; 
and the second brood of the shining grey- 
brown Spectacle moth (Abrostola urtice), 
with large whitish grey apical blotch, are 
among the other moths occurring in Octo- 
ber; and Calocampa vetusta, C. exoleta, 
Xylina rhizolitha, X. semibrunnea, X. petri- 
jicata, and Heliothis armigera are all still 
out. 

The geometrina have for the most part 
disappeared, but, besides one or two common 
species, the Reddish Ochreous Feathered 
Thorn (Himera pennaria) and Hybernia 


; 
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aurantaria are out in October, as is also the 
Mottled Umber (H. defoliaria). Thera 
juniperata may be met with among juniper 
bushes and Cheimatobia boreata in birch 
woods, and besides these the Red Green 
Carpet moth (Cidaria psittacata), the 
Autumn Green Carpet moth (C. miata) and 
the Streak (Chesias Spartiata) are still out. 

Among the Deltoides, Hypena rostralis 
should still be looked for at ivy blossom, 
the Crambite (Ephestia fiscella) is also still 
out, and among the Tortricina, Sarvothripa 
revayana, Peronea tristana, P. rufana, P. 
maccana, P. wmnbrana and P. cristana still 
Ot the Tineina Chimabacche 
phryganella may be beaten out of oak and 
bilberry and Tinea feruginella should also 
be looked for. Depressaria umbellana may 
still be beaten out of furze, and D. propin- 
quella from among thistles. D. depressella 
should be looked out for in September and 
October where carrots and parsnips are 
seeding. It expands seven lines; the fore- 
wings are reddish brown, with a large pale 
yellowish spot on the inner margin just 
beyond the middle, and this spot is followed 
by a pale yellowish angulated fascia; the 
head is pale yellow. 


occur. 


Among the larve to be looked for in 


October, I would mention the reddish brown 
caterpillar of Zurymene dolobraria, with two 
pale lines on the back and a protuberance 
on the ninth segment, feeding on oak and 
birch ; the greenish brown caterpillar of 

idonia limbaria with yellow spiracular 
line, feeding on broom; the reddish grey, 
marbled with black, Phibalaptery vitalbata, 
with lateral flesh coloured line, on Clematis, 
and the dull grey oneof Herminia tarsipenn- 
allis, with black triangular marks on the 
back and four white dots on the anal segment, 
feeding on raspberry. 

The dark brown chrysalis of Hadena 
glauca, with spines on the tip and each 
segment, should be looked for on the surface 
of the earth under dead leaves in the 
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neighbourhood of sallows, and the oval 
coccoon of silk mixed with the earth, enclos- 
ing the greenish brown pupa of Cucullia 
scrophuliarie may be sought for on the 
ground in October in places where figwort 
and moth mullein are plentiful ; and in the 
south the coccoon of @. verbasci may be found 
where the wooly mullein is plentiful. 


Among the other pupze to be found now, 
I would mention those of Platypteryx falcula, 
P. unguicula, Dicranura bicuspis, D. furcula, 
D. bifida, Stauropus fagi, Clostera reclusa 
and C. curtula. 


The chrysalis of Platypteryx falcula is 
enclosed in a slight web inside a doubled 
up birch leaf; that of Platypteryx unguicula 
is likewise enclosed in a slight web among 
beech leaves; in colour it is brown with 
greenish wing cases. 
makes a compact gummy coccoon on the 
bark of alder trees, generally in the crevices 
half-way down the tree. Dicranurafurcula 
pupates in a glutinous coccoon on the bark 
of sallow not far from the ground. The 
pupa of Dicranura bifida is very difficult to 
find for the reason that it is enclosed ina 
very thick and strong coccoon, soconstructed 
as to exactly fill up a cavity in the bark of 
aspen tree gnawed by the caterpillar. 
Dicranwra vinula—as, of course, my readers 
know—likewise constructs a very tough 
coccoon on willow. 


Dicranura bicuspis 


Stauropus fagi spins a coccoon within 
two or three oak or birch leaves. You may 
look for it on the trees in the early part of 
October; subsequently you are more likely 
to find it on the ground among the fallen 
foliage. The dark brown rounded chrysalis 
of Clostera reclusa isenclosed between united 
aspen leaves, and Clostera curtula makes a 
slight coccoon uniting sallow leaves. 


The following brief notes will, I trust, aid 
you in finding the pupz of the ‘‘ Prominent 
Moths :— 

Ptilodontis palpina.—Pupa in a slight 


~ 
(cop 
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cocoon just beneath the dry sods of grass 
at the foot of willows and poplars. 

Notodonta camelina.—Pupa in a slight co- 
coon at the roots of birch, maple, and oak. 

JV. cucullina.—Pupa under moss at foot 
of maple-trees. 

N. dictea.—Pupa larger than that of pal- 
pina, and cocoon more mixed up with earth. 
At roots of poplar and sallow. Attaches 
the upper part of its cocoon to a fallen leaf. 

NV. dictgzoides and dromedarius both spin 
slight cocoons beneath fallen leaves at the 
foot of birch-trees. 

NV. ziczac.—Pupa in a slight cocoon on the 
surface of the ground at foot of poplar and 
sallow. 

LV. trepida.—At roots of oak-trees. 

NV. chaonia.—At roots of oak ; -stouter and 
smoother than dodonea. 

NV. dodeonga.—in a slight cocoon at roots 
of oak-trees; more glossy than chaonia. 


The mention of these last species ieads 

me to speak more particularly of— 
Pupa DIGGING. 

The implements required for pupa-digging 
are three in number—a small garden trowel, 
a short, strong, blunt knife, and a tin box. 
The latter must be loosely filled with moss 
in order to keep the chrysalides from shak- 
ing about and injuring one another. You 
must add to these a large stock of patience: 
this is a virtue required in nothing so much 
as pupa-digging. Some have compared that 
operation to gold-digging, and, so far as in 
both pursuits an immense deal depends cn 
luck, the comparison holds good. I used to 
be an ardent entomologist in my school-boy 
days, and worked as hard at pupa-digging 
in the autumn as I did at pursuing the 
imagos in the summer. But it would some- 
times happen I dug away perseveringly for 
three or four hours and perhaps only found 
a couple of pupz worth having; at other 
times in the short interval between school 
and luncheon I have found twenty or thirty, 
many of which have proved rarities, and all 
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of them, more or less, good species. Wil 
desperandum is a very good motto, I can 
assure you, for a pupa-digger: you may 
turn up the sods around a dozen trees and 
find nothing, but the very next tree to the 
one at which you leave off in disgust may 
be a regular El] Dorada for riches. 

The method of working is this. When 
you come to a tree that you think suited to 
your purpose, insert the trowel at a distance 
of six or seven inches from the trunk, and to 
the depth of three, then gently but firmly 
lever the sod up and pick the chrysalides 
off the underside. Next pull the sod to 
pieces and carefully examine it. Afterwards 
dig the earth about that laid under the sod. 
When you have thoroughly searched the 
spot, replace the sod and turn up another, 
and if you like go allround the tree, but you 
will always find the north side the most pro- 
ductive. It will be as weli also to carefully 
examine the part of the trunk, covered by 
the sod, for any cocoons that may be upon 
it. You will find it a good plan if you begin 
pupa digging early in October to re-visit the 
same trees 2 month or more later on, as any 
stray larvee which bury themselves later, 
will take advantage of the sods you have 
loosened, and the earth you have disturbed 
and made soft and pliable, and the same 
trees at which you found nothing in the 
first instance, may yield much more favour- 
able results in the second. 


Possibly you may find the following 
NOTES ON UNDERGROUND PuPz& 
of use to you. 

Smerinthus ocellatus—Large, red-brown 
and glossy; at foot of willow trees, also in 
gardens where apple trees grow. 

S. populi.—Large, rough, muddy brown; 
near poplar trees, and sometimes in gardens 
under laurel bushes. 

S. tiie.— Rather large, rough dull red ; 
at foot of lime and elm trees, occasionally 
birch: 

Sphinn ligustri—Large, brown, with a 
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curved proboscis like beak in front; under 
privet hedges and lilac trees. 
Acherontia atropos —Very large (so large 
‘as to be quite unmistakeable), reddish 
brown, smooth and shining, in potato fields. 
| Cherocampa elpenor. — Yellow brown, 
marbled with black; 
_ herbs grow, also in gardens near grape vines 
_or fuschias. 
| @. poreellus.—Brown, with dark wing 
q cases; near where bedstraw grows. 
Deilephila euphorbie.—Pale brown, deli- 
-cately lined and dotted with black in a reti- 
culated manner; in loose sand on the sea- 
‘coast. Not found for very many years. 
D: galiit—Brown ; buried in sand on the 
sea coast near Deal, and elsewhere. 
M. stellatarum.—Brown; just below the 
surface near where bedstraw grows. 
Demas coryli.—In a slight web under moss 
at the foot of beech-trees. 
Nyssia hispidaria.—At roots of oak-trees. 
Biston hirtaria.— Blackish, somewhat 
dumpy ; at roots of lime-trees and also pear 
and plum. 
Amphydasis betularia.—Brown, rather 
-dumpy; at roots of lime, birch, and oak- 
trees. 
_ Boarmia consortaria.—At foot of oak- 
trees. Very rare. South of England. 
Tenicampa stabilis—In loose sods at 
foot of oak-trees. TZ. munda,do.; TZ. insta- 
bilis, do., at foot of willow-trees, &c., &c. 


near where willow 
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THE LEPIDOPTERA OF 
DERBY AND 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By G. PULLEN. 

(Continued from page 209.) 
HORT RICE. 


Halias prasinana. Occasionally at Little 


Eaton. 


Tortriz podana. Not uncommon. 

»  aylosteana. Common, 

5  sorbiana. Not of frequent occur- 
rence. 

9 TOSaNA. Do. 

» etnnamoneana. Do. 

»  heparana. Common. 

»  ribeana. By no means rare. 

»  corylana. The same. 

» UNifasciana. One. 

»  viburnana. Not common, 

1  ‘wcterana. Scarce. 

» viridana Abundant. 

5  costana. Scarce. 

»  ministrana. Abundant. 


Amphysa gerningana. Two. 
Peronea comparana. Fairly abundant, 


»  schalleriana. Common. 
»  variegana. Abundant. 
»  tristana. Scarce. 
Teras caudana. Not infrequent. 
» contaminana. Abundant, 
Dictyopteryx leflingiana. Of frequent occur- 
rence. 
=: holmianae Do. 


A bergmanniana. Common. 
‘3 forskaleana. Not so frequent as 
the last. 
Argyrotoza conwayana. Fairly plentiful. 
Ptycholoma lecheana. One. 
Penthina picana. Common. 
5 sororculana. Common. 


» pruniana. Rather rare. 


os cynosbana. Common. 
Spilonota ocellana. Rare. 
of dealbana. Not infrequent. 
as neglectana. Scarce. = 
5 suffusana. Fairly common. 
3 20007 ANA. Do. 
Pardia tripunctana. Do. 
Aspis udmanniana. Not abundant, 
Sericoris lacunana. Abundant. 


Mixodia ratxburghiana. Rare. 

Phtheochroa rugosana. Rare. 

Cnephasia musculana. Of frequent occurrence 
Sciaphila nubilana. Do. 
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Sciaphila subjectana. Of frequent occurence 
virgaureana Common. 
communana. Occasionally. 
»  Ayridana. .The same. 

Sphaleroptera ictericana, Common, 
Capua favillaceana. Not common. 
Clepsis rusticana. 
Bactra lanceolana. 
Phoxopteryx biarcuana. ~carce. 

myrtillana. Common. 


9) 


1) 


The same. 
Common. 


Gs lundana. Only of occasional 
occurrence. 

oy diminutana. Rare, 

+3 mitterbacheriana. Rare. 


Grapholitha ramana. Common. 


3 nigromaculana, Not fiequent. 


3 campoliliana. Do. 
oA trimaculana. Do. 
” penkleriana. Do. 


obtusana. Scarce. 


A nevana. Rather uncommon, 
5 geminana. Do. 
Phleodes immundana Do. 


Batodes augustiorana. Scarce, larve feeds on 
the Yew through the 


Winter. 
Pedisca bilunana. Not frequent. 
»  corticana. Common. 
»,  Oopthalmicana. One 
»  solandriana. Abundant 
.  semifuscana. Not common. 
sordidana, Do. 


9 
Ephippiphora bimaculana Do. 

nigricostana. Vary variable in 

appearance, occas- 

ionally abundant. 


9 


, scutulana. 

- brunnichiana. Of only occasion- 
al occurrence. 

‘9 obscwrana. The same. 


Olindia ulmana. Three, 


Coccyx argyrana. 


» Ayreiniana. Occuring in profusion. 
Retinia buoliana. Not common, 
»  pimivorana. Do. 


Eudopisa nigricana, 


_Lupecilia maculosana. 
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Stigmonota perlepidana. . 
Decrorampha sequana. 
petiverella. One. 
plumbana. 
” senectana. 
Pyrodes rhediella. 
Catoptria ulicitana. Abundant. 
hypericana, Not common. 
‘9 hohenwarthiana, Rare. 
Trycheris mediana. One. 
Choreutes scintillulana. Rare; Bretby Park. 
Xylopoda fabriciana, Abundant. 
Do. 
“y augustana. Fairly common. 
Occasionally on oak. 
Xanthosetia zoegana. Two. 
4 hamana. Rather rare. 
Cochylis stramineana. Two. 
Aphelia osseana., Two. 
Lortricodes hyemana. Common. 
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In concluding this, I fear, very imperfect 
list of the Lepidoptera of Derby and the 
neighbourhood, I must not omit to acknow- 
ledge my great indebtedness to Mr. Joun 
Huu, of Little Eaton, whose liberality with 
specimens, and whose willingness to impart 
information likely to benefit any tyro in this 
most charming of pursuits, is worthy of the 
highest commendation. 


REVIEW. 


“THE ENTOMOLOGIST SYNONYMIC 
LIST OF 
BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA.” 


In order to make what we have to say in 
reference to this list, fully intelligible to 
our younger readers, it will be necessary to 
begin with a word or two about the 
‘‘Synonymic List’? compiled many years 
ago by the late Henry Doubleday. Before 
his time the names used by British Ento- 
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mologists differed in many instances from 
those in use on the continent. Mr. 
Doubleday set to work to compare the lists, 
to ascertain by which names British species 
were known elsewhere, and which were the 
names that by the ‘‘ Law of Priority’ were 
the proper ones to use. After an amount of 
patient labour and careful study, that it is 
now very difficult to estimate at its true 
value, he gave the Entomological world the 
‘*Synonymic List of British Lepidoptera.” 
Mr. Doubleday was perhaps the fittest man 
living to-undertake such a work, and the 
manner in which he accomplished it will 
be understood when we learn that it has 
ever since been the Standard list of British 
species. Of this ‘‘List’’ there have been 
two editions, and two supplements to the 
second edition, but it has been out of print 
Since the date of the last 
edition, investigations into the writings of 
the older entomologists have shown that 
many species had been described and named 
prior to the writer, whose name had hitherto 
been in use. In accordance with what is 
called ‘‘The Law of Priority’’ the earliest 
name must stand, and all subsequent names 
become of no further service and are called 


for some years. 


synonyms. They are however retained in 
a list like the present, that those who study 
the various works in which they have been 
described may be able to trace them, and 
learn to what species they refer. The 
labours of British Entomologists during the 
years which have elapsed since the issue of 
Doubleday’s list, have resulted 
discovery of many species not previously 
known to inhabit Britain, and also of some 
that are new to science. LBesides these 
alterations of names and additions to our 
list of species, our advanced knowledge has 
in many cases enabled us to improve the 
classification and make it more natural. 
Thus there were three good reasons why we 
should have a new list or revised edition of 
the old one. Many of the alterations in 
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names had already been adopted in this 
country; the new species also were known 
and their names were to be found in 
exchange and trade lists, but there was no 
reference catalogue in existence of later 
date than Doubleday's, and it was much 
needed. This then was what Mr. South 
attempted to give, and the result of his 
labour is now before us. 

Perhaps the greatest amount of adverse 
criticism will be directed against the 
alterations in arrangement he has _ intro- 
duced, and especially that of the pro- 
posed location of the PrzropHori. The 
order in which various. species. or 
groups shall follow each other will always 
be a matter of opinion, according to the 
value different individuals give to different 
organs or points of resemblance. There 
will also always be some whose true location 
is more or less doubtful. In Stainton’s 
Manual, published in 1854, the Heterocera 
followed each other thus :— 

Sphinges 

Bombyces 

Noctuz 

Geometrz 

Pyrales (including not only the Deltoides 
and Crambi, but the Nolide). 

Teortrices 

Tinea 

Pterophori 
In Doubleday’s list the order was— 

Nocturni (including the Sphinges and 
Bombyces, which latter include the Nolidz.) 

Geometrez 

Drepanulidz 

Pseudo-Bombyces 

Noctuz 

Deltoides 

Pyrales 

Crambi 

Tortrices 

Tinea 

Pterophori 

In the list now before us considerable 
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alterations are made from either of these, 
the order being :— 

Sphinges 

Bombyces (including the Drepanulidz 
and Pseudo-Bombyces, as in Stainton’s 
list; and the Nolidw#, as in MDouble- 
day's; and also the Nycteolide and 
Cymatophoride, previously included in 
the Noctuz). 

Noctuz (including the Deltoides: Aventia 
jlewula, a species that has always been 
doubtfully located; and Boletobia fuli- 
ginaria, an insect hitherto considered a 
Geometer). 

Geometrze 

Pyrales 

Pterophori 

Crambi 

Tortrices 

Tinea 


This arrangement is much the same as. 


that of Dr. Staudinger and Wocke, except 
in the location of the Pterophori. To the 
interpolation of this group between the 
Pyrales and Crambi we offer a decided 
objection, and we cannot but think Mr. 
Smith is conscious that they are out of 
place where he puts them, for he admits in 
the preface that he is ‘unable to demon- 
strate by unanswerable argument that the 
Pterophori are not rightly placed in the 
position assigned to them,’’ and does not 
advance the slightest reason for the change. 
We will never be able to arrange all our 
groups or species in such a perfectly natural 
order that each shall be more closely allied 
to its nearest neighbours than to any other, 
but we may make improvements from time 
to time; and, except to the location of the 
Pterophori, we have little objection to make 
to the arrangement, which originated mainly 
with Lederer, an Austrian entomologist of 
some note. 

Turning now to details, we have more 
fault to find. Space will not permit us to 
point out all the individual objections we 


as samples of the rest. 
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have to make, but we will give an illustra- 
tion or two under each head that must serve 
As far as possible 
our illustrations shall be taken from the 
Rhopalocera, as our younger readers are 
best ‘‘up’’ in that group. 

We very decidedly object to all varieties 
being considered of equal scientific value. 
Dr. Staudinger divides them into three 
classes—ABERRATIONS, VARIETIES, and what 
he calls DARWINIAN SPECIES. The two first 
terms almost explain themselves; to the 
latter he refers all those doubtful forms 
which may possibly be distinct species. In 
our view, it would be better to divide them 
into four classes :— 

Aberrations, or forms occurring singly. 

Varieties, or forms that occur with the 

type with more or less regularity. 

Local Races, or forms that occur in 

certain localities and exhibit more or 
less constant departure from the type. 

Darwinian species, or forms doubtfully 

distinct. 
In this respect then we think Mr. South’s 
catalogue likely to throw the whole subject 
of variation into the confusion from which 
it is just emerging. Thus to give the 
phenomenal variety of Aglaia called 
Charlotta, Sowerby, as of equal scientific 
value with the constant form of Paphia 
called Valezina, Esper, or the local race of 
Artemis (Aurinia) called Hibernia, Birchall, 
is misleading in the extreme. He gives the 
names Chariclea, Steph., Metra, Steph., &c., 
as varieties of P. brassice, rape, &c., though 
it is well known these names were given 
under a mistaken belief that the two 
broods of these species were distinct, and 
to perpetuate the names is to perpetuate 
the blunder. Where the variety occurs in 
this country but the type does not, Mr. 
South has marked it with an *, but he has 
omitted to explain the mark, which will be 
unintelligible to many. We notice too that 


he carefully avoids giving any namesthat | 
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have been first used in our pages. We 
suppose that the proprietors of the 
Entomologist were unwilling to advertise a 
rival magazine. To this omission there is 
one exception; he gives the name /fuscata 
asa variety of progemmaria (marginaria), but 
the reference to Mr. Mosley who first used 
the name is omitted. Whether the names 
that have been given in our columns were 
wisely given or not, they are certainly more 
worthy of recognition than Chariclea or 
Charlotta. There are many other errors of 
omission in the list, besides those of forms 
named in our pages. The local race M. 
artemis (aurinea) v. Scotica is omitted, 
though it is a name in ordinary use, and the 
form is as distinct as v. Hibernica which he 
does give. V. antiopa v. AHygiea is also 
omitted, though it is the common form in 
this country. 

On synonymy we do not profess to be 
‘well up,’ but we notice a few errors that 
should have been avoided. Thus Colias 
edusa was so called by Fabricius in 1787, 
but it had been called, Croccus by Fourcroy 
in his Entomology of Paris, two years earlier, 
(1785.) Fourcroy’s work does not appear to 
have been consulted by Dr. Standinger, 
whom Mr. South has chiefly followed, but 
he would have found the correction in 
Kirby’s ‘‘Synonymic Catalogue of Diurnal 
Lepidoptera.’”’ Nor do we see why he 
should say Alveolus (Mailve) v. taras, Meig., 
when our own Haworth called the form 
with confluent spots Zavatere in 1803, 
while. Meigens work was only published in 
1829-32. If we are to change the name let 
us do socorrectly and call it Zuras, Bergs 
(1780). But why not callit Pritiliwm, W.V. 
(1776), Fabr. (1789) ? Not that we advocate 
the sudden adoption of such names as 
Croccus fot the familiar Hdusa. It will be 
a long time before Agestisis called Astrarche, 
Adonis—Bellargus, or Acis—Semiargus. But 
ifa list purports to be compiled in strict 
conformity with the law of priority it should 
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either be so, or if deviates from the rule it 
should explain where and why. 

While Mr. South has rendered good ser- 
vice by excluding from his list a few species 
that on the strength of the capture of a 
stray or imported specimen had been re- 
corded as British, he has been much too 
eager to admit others. Lycena betica, for 
instance, is given as a British butterfly. 
That three or four specimens have occurred 
on the South coast is not disputed, but that 
the capture of such stray specimens gives 
the species a right to be called British, we 
decidedly deny. The fact is that the range 
of Betica is considerably further south 
than the British Isles, and its occurrence 
even in the Channel Islands is only what 
Mr. South calls ‘‘ phenomenal.” To use 
his own words ‘further information is 
necessary before it can be considered in- 
digenous.’’ Heexcludes @. nerii with per- 
fect propriety, but on what grounds Nerii 
can be excluded and Betica admitted, we 
cannot understand. The recognition of 
accidental visitors as British species opens 
the door to fraud‘on the ignorant and un- 
wary, and there are far too many of the 
shady sort in Mr. South’s list. 

Polyommatus dispar is included in the list 
as if it were on an equality with the others. 
We think extinct species that have been 
indigenous, should have some mark to dis- 
tinguish them. 

Canonympha typhon is given in the list as 
though there were a typical insect and two 
varieties. We think thisis a mistake. There 
are three distinct forms named, all occuring 
in Britain, but they cover the whole range 
of variation, and the names Typhon or 
Davus might, with equal propriety, be 
applied to any or allof them. The insect 
varies according to latitude. The southern 
form has large distinct eyes or ringed spots, 
and is called philowenus or Rothliebi. The 
more northerly form has indistinct eyed 
spots, and is called daidon. The Polar form 
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is without eyed spots, or has mere traces of 
them, it is called Zsis, and has been found 
in the extreme north of Scotland. Why it 
is omitted from the list we cannot imagine. 

Mr. South heads his list of excluded 
species, ‘Casual or Accidental Visitors.” 
This certainly implies that all the species 
named in it have occurred in Britain. 
Among the uumber we find Hrebia ligea, 
which was long ago reported from the Isle 
of Arran, but we have always understood 
that the record was a mistake and that 
only Blandina (4thiops) had really been 
been taken. Certainly an Hrebia is a very 
unlikely insect to migrate, and not very 
likely to be exterminated. 

But with all its faults the list is an 
interesting contribution to Entomological 
literature, and we doubt not but many of 
the alterations of arrangement will be 
accepted in the course of time; and possibly 
when a revised edition has eliminated the 
bulk of the errors, it may be accepted asa 
standard. We know something of the 
difficulties of compiling such a work as 
this, and how easily errors creep in notwith- 
standing every care is exercised, and we 
would give Mr. South every credit for what 
he has accomplished. 

While we thus accord considerable merit 
to the publication, we must say something 
of the manner in which it is attempted to 
be forced on the public. Since the death 
of the late Edward Newman, the Zntomolo- 
gist is understood to be the property of a 
firm of printers, to whom, of course, it is a 
mere business speculation, and to whom the 
increase of its circulation is of more impor- 
tance than the advancement of entomologi- 
cal science. We are free to admit that it 
has considerably improved under its present 
management; bnt it is not the leading ento- 
mological journal, nor do the bulk of the 
leading British entomologists contribute to 
it; and it is necessary to consider the 
“Dusiness element’’ in the matter before 
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we can comprehend the motives that have 
prompted the announcement that at the 
end of the current volume, both in the pages 
of the magazine and in those set apart for 
exchanges, the new nomenclature must be 
used. The only reason that we can suggest 
for this course is a desire to force the sale 
of the List. If worthy of acceptance it 
would have made its own way as Double- 
day’s did; if unworthy, no amount of com- 
pulsion and high-handedness will help it on. 
The action of the proprietors of the Hntomo- 
logist will raise up an antagonism to it that 
would never otherwise have existed. Already 
the metropolitan societies are protesting and 
condemning both the list and the attempt 
to force it on the public. That the nomen- 
clature will not be universally adopted is 
certain—at all events, at present—and if 


‘partially adopted we will be in a worse 
state of confusion than that from which 


Mr. Doubleday rescued us. But we do not 
see how the proprietors of the Entomologist 
themselves are to ensure the carrying out 
of their intentions. In the time of the late 
proprietor, the use of the generic initial was 
abandoned in the exchange column. What 
will be done if a collector ofters Polyodon in 
exchange? Should the insect he offers be 
that known as Cloantha perspicillaris, which 
it is now proposed to call C. polyodon, it will 
be all right enough; but if the advertiser 
be a beginner, innocent of all knowledge of 
synomymic lists, or rarity of species, who 
has only a few Xylophasia polyodon in dup- 
licate, and followers of the new list hunt up 
their rarity box, and send off some of their 
best species, to get in return our ubiquitous 
friend, the Entomologist and the New List 
will come in for a good share of left-handed 
blessings. Thesame blunder might occur 
in the pages of the magazine. A beginner 
takes an insect in some numbers, that a 
friend tells him is polyodon (and we cannot 
give up in a moment the names we are 
accustomed to use, even at the bidding of 
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the Hntomologist), he finds by the new 
list that polyodon, formerly conspicillaris, is 
rare, and he announces the fact under the 
head of captures. Nor is this the only 
species in which a similar blunder might be 
made. It would have been best had the 
Entomological Society of London given us 


- a list, but failing that, the proper thing 


would have been to allow Mr. South's list 
to stand on its own merits. Those who 
approved of his changes would adopt them, 
and in using the new names the old ones 
should for some time to come be placed in 
parenthesis behind them, or the old names 
could be used with the new names in paren- 
thesis, as we have used them above. This 
would have given the new list fair-play, and 
not created the antagonism to it that the 
arbitrary attempt to force it into use has 
brought into existence. 


| DEATH TO THE SPARROWS. 


WuitE farmers have been busy gathering 
in the bountiful harvest, our leading papers 
have been loud in their denunciation of the 
poor sparrow. The London Daily press and 
The Provincial press agree, irrespective of 
politics, that the sparrows should be stamped 
out. They admit that they may sometimes 
eat an odd insect or two, but the amount of 
grain they are assumed to destroy more than 
equals the value of services rendered in insect 
destruction. Elaborate statistics are gravely 
given. Thus we are told that 300,000 spar- 
rows inhabit the county of Norfolk alone—an 
inerease of one-third since the last census 
(we beg pardon), during the last fifty years. 
“A further calculation ”—we are quoting the 
Birmingham Daily Post—“ grounded on dis- 
Sections, assures us that one thousand spar- 
rows will devour about a quarter of corn per 
week.” The writer goes on to calculate the 
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enormous loss to the agriculturist from this 
cause alone. 

We too have reason to mourn over the 
destructive tastes of sparrows. Once upon a 
time we were the happy possessor of a race 
of Abraxas grossulariata that produced per- 
fectly black larve. Proud of our prize, we 
thought to acclimatize them to our own gar- 
den. Wallace and Darwin said birds would 
not touch the larva of this insect, and ina 
moment of confiding rashness we turned out 
our entire brood on our goosebery bushes ; 
but these destructive demons pounced upon 
the bushes and the race of black larve per- 
ished. Not content with thus cruelly betray- 
ing one who trusted them, they hopped off to 
an oak-tree, where we had placed a large 
brood of B. Peryni. We fondly thought these 
would be too big for any bird likely to come 
our way; but the sparrows evidently did not 
like the way the leaves were disappearing, 
and in a trice the tree was cleared of larve. 
We have never trusted them since, nor do we 
ever. lose an opportunity of destroying their 
eggs and young. But it seems odd that the 
farmer, who does not want insects, and the 
entomologist, who does, should agree in de- 
nouncing this bird. It is odd, too, that this 
complaint has only originated since our laws 
have been perfected (!) for the protection of 
our useful, and the utter elimination of our 
useless, feathered population. 

We used to hear a great deal about the 
‘balance of power” as affecting the condition 
of Europe. This State could not be allowed 
to extend its borders—that one must be pro- 
tected and upheld, As many wars have 
devastated Europe to keep up this ‘ balance 
of power” as could possibly have taken place 
without it. But our legislators, who can see 
the advantage of no portion of the common- 
wealth obtaining undue power as affecting 
our artificial political boundaries, can not see 
that it is of any consequence if the ‘“ balance 
of power” in nature be destroyed. They 
could not interfere by Act of Parliament with 
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the laws of gravitation, or probably they 
would have tried their hand at it and sent 
the earth off to the sun with arush, They 
could, however, interfere in other matters, 
and a pretty case of “ meddle and muddle” it 
has been. First, certain creatures were to 
be preserved—hares, rabbits, grouse, phea- 
sants, partridges, &c., &c. We haye nothing 
to object to in any landowner taking special 
care of any animal he pleases, but we do 
object to interference with natural laws for 
such a purpose. Ordinary protection is all 
right enough, but there has been a general 
raid on all predacious animals: from eagles 
to magpies among birds, even the cuckoo 
does not escape; weasels and all their tribe 
among mammals; only the fox is allowed to 
live, and that because Reynard serves for sport 
of another kind, Hawks that prey on small 
birds are shot with some excuse; but the 
war of extermination is so general that others 
that eat only insects are destroyed with equal 
determination. Owls preying on mice and 
insects share the same fate, and what is the 
result? Sparrows multiply beyond all reason 
and, of course, are most numerous when the 
corn is ripe. The proposed remedy will be 
found worse than the disease. Sparrow clubs 
and the general destruction of small birds, 
may save the grain from being devoured by 
them; but if they are gone will the grain 
ever reach maturity? In the pages of one 
issue of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle were 
two articles—one condemning sparrows, -an- 
other condemning locusts. ‘The locust isa 
rare visitor here, but there are plenty of 
insects equally capable of devouring our 
crops, and the destruction of our small birds 
means the increase of these creatures beyond 
all control. We would suggest that an attempt 
be made to restore the ‘‘ balance of power,” 
that birds of prey be protected during the 
breeding season as well as others, and that 
their indiscriminate destruction by game- 
keepers and their assistants be no longer 
tolerated. In our densely populated country 
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they would never become very numerous 
were they left entirely alone, but they would 


serve to keep down at its proper level the 


numbers of grain-eating birds, sparrows 
included. 

Objection is taken that the protection of 
birds as at present, prevents naturalists ob- 
taining specimens in various states of plu- 
mage, and the same argument might be used 
against any extension of the Acts. We would 
suggest that in any future measure dealing 
with this subject, it be enacted that any 


‘known naturalist be allowed to take out a 


license to shoot during the close season, 
This, while it would prevent unnecessary 
destruction of young birds, would enable 
ornithologists to obtain specimens without 
breaking the laws. 


HAGGERSTON ENTOMOLOG- 


ICAL SOCIETY. 


21st August, 1884.—At a meeting of the 
above society held this evening, a discussion 
was held on Mr. £outh’s new List of British 
Lepidoptera, and the universal opinion was— 
‘ That many of the alterations were uncalled 
for, and that a re-issue of the Doubleday List, 
with the addition of the new species dis- 
covered since the date of ite publication, 
would have been far more acceptable to the 
great body of British Entomologists.” It 
was further resolved that the above opinion 
should be entered on the minutes, and a copy 
forwarded to you for insertion.—H. ANDER- 
SON, Secretary. 

On Thursday, September 11th (Mr. T. Huc- 
kett in the chair), there was a fair attendance 
of members. The most interesting exhibit 
was a very fine specimen of C. edusa 9 taken 
the same afternoon in the Lansdowne Road, 
London Fields. This was shown by Mr. J, 
A Clark, and gave rise to a short discussion 
respecting the appearance of this species. 
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Mr. J. A. Cooper recorded having seen al THE “YOUNG NATURALIST” 


fresh male on Wanstead Flats the same morn- 
ing, and Mr. Phipos had seen one abouta 
fortnight previously at Loughton. The Pres- 
ident observed that if we had a continuance 
of bright warm weather we might still expect 
to see the species abundant. Remarks on 
the unusual abundance of @. graminis and 
the larve of H. chenepodii, in the vicinity of 
London, were made, and it was also observed 
that S. hybridalis was extremely abundant 
in all localities this year. 
chiefiy occupied in arranging for the Annual 
Pocket Box Exhibition, which it was decided 
to hold on Thursday, 13th November next; 
exhibits being restricted to specimens ob- 
tained this year, or not previously exhibited 
at an annual exhibition. Itis expected that 
this will be an unusually interesting evening 
in consequence of the Setting and Epping 
Forest Competitions, the prizes for which 
will be distributed on this occasion.—E. 
ANDERSON, Secretary. 


The mee'!ing was 


THE HACKNEY MICROSCOPICAL 
AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY. 


The above Socicty held a field excursion on 
the Hackney Marshes on September 9th. The 
Entomological section found WV. xanthographa 
still very abundant, though in a very ragged 
condition ; other species very scarce, H. mica- 
cea, M. fluctuata, and NV. rubi, being all that 
were observed in the perfect state. The 
great quantity of larvee of H. chenopodii feed- 
ing on Chenopodium, and P. aviculare was 
the most interesting fact noted, while the 
common M. brassice and H oleracea were 
unusually scarce. The Fungus Foray of 
this Society takes place on September 27th, 
in Epping Forest, when the President, Dr. 
M, C. Cooke, Mr. W. Smith, and other autho- 
rities will be present. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH INSECTS. 


LEPIDOPTERA, Plate 9. 

This month we give another plate of 
COLEOPHORA, as follows :— 

C. vibieella.—This isa very pretty species, 
having ochreous fore-wings, with three 
silvery streaks. The larva-case is shining 
black, and may be found in May and June, 
in certain places (local) upon Genista 
tinctoria. 

C. aleyonipenella.—The case of this species 
is dark grey, with a pale line along each 
side. It may be found in May and June, 
almost everywhere, on the under side of the 
leaves of Centaurea nigra, and its presence 
is indicated by the whitish blotches which 
appear on the upper side of the leaf. The 
moth is bronze, with the tips of the antennze 
white, and is on the wing in August. 

C. guncicolela.—The larva of this species 
may be swept in early spring from heath. 
The cases are very difficult to see, and 
the best plan is to place the sweepings in a 
jar, with a piece of muslin over, when the 
larvee will come up and attach themselves 
to the muslin. The moths appear in July. 

C. pyrrhulipennella—The cases of this 
species will be obtained while sweeping for 
the last, and are shining black and generally 
common. The moths appear in June and 
July. The fore-wings are ochreous, with 
white streaks. 


A CATALOGUE OF BRITISH 
LEPIDOPTERA’ AND THEIR 
NAMED VARIETIES. 


By JoHN E Rosson. 


(Continued from page 240.) 
Pinetaria 
Conspicuata 
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MINOA 
Euporbiata 
SCORIA 
Dealbata 
STERRA 
Sacraria 
LyYTHRIA 
Purpuraria 
APLASTA 
Ononaria 
ASPILATES 
Strigillaria 
Citraria 
Gilvaria 
ABRAXAS 
Grossulariata 
v. Varleyata, Porritt. Wings all black. 
Ulmata | 
LIGDIA 
Adustata 
LOMASPILIS 
Marginata 
v. Pollutaria, Hb. Wings nearly im- 
maculate. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


A. ATropos at Sra.—I have just received 
a specimen of A. atropos from a friend at 
Sharpness, near Bristol. It was taken on 
board the screw-steamer “‘ Horace,” of Hart- 
lepool, when about twenty-five miles off the 
coast of Algiers, on the evening of Tuesday, 
26th August. It is a very large specimen 
and in very fine condition—J. Bates, Wil- 
lingborough. 

Tse Deatu’s Heap (Acherontia atropos) 
at Braprorp.—A very fine specimen of this 
species was captured in an out-house at 
Girlington, near Bradford, on the 8th inst., 
which is now in the possession of my friend, 
Mr, John Firth. During its transference into 
a tumbler, its captors were much alarmed 
with the squeaking noise which it made.”— 
J. W. Canter, Bradford, September, 1884. 


| noise, and flew against an engine. 
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| Tse Deats’s Heap Hawk Mots (Acher- 
ontia atropos) at Derpy.—A specimen of 
this moth was brought to me a few days 
since. A friend of mine (Mr. W. Hall) was 
taking up potatoes from a fiat near the 
Midland Railway embankment, he found he 
had trodden upon something, and on look- 
ing down he saw what he took to be a young 
bird, but on closer examination he found it 
to be a large moth. Knowing that I took 
great interest in such things he kindly 
made mea present of it. It proved to be 
a fine large female A. atropos, measuring 
over five inches in expanse. ~ 

Yesterday I was presented with another by 
a gentlemen (Mr. Wilkinson) who had picked 
it up on the railway. He says the moth was 
fiying early in the morning, making a curious 
It fell 
to the ground but was not much injured. 
‘This proved to be a male, and was much 
darker and finer in colour than the female. 
They were both found not above a hundred 
yards from each other, and would no doubt 
have soon found each other and paired, if 
they had not done so already. , 

The last time I heard of Atropos being 
taken in this district was about three years 
ago, at Little Eaton, near Derby. A cottager 
found a full-fed larva in his garden, he was 
dreadiully frightened when he first saw it; 
but knowing that Mr. Hill, a neighbour of 
his, took great interest in moths and eater- 
pillars, he gota long stick and managed to 
get the larva to crawl uponit. In this way 
he took to Mr. Hill, who, on seeing what it 
was put out his hand to take it off the stick, 
when the man exclaimed ‘‘ Do be careful, or 
it willsting you!” But Mr. H. was as giad to 
get hold of it (for it was the first one he had 
seen alive) as the man was to get rid of it. In 
a few days it pupated, and in due course 
emerged, and is still in Mr. Hills fine col- 
lection. 

A most interesting account is given by a 
gentlemen (Mr. E. Knapp) as regards the 
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amount of superstition and dread this harm- 
less insect is held in in some countries. Mr. 
Knapp says “a letter is now before me, from 
a correspondent in German Poland, where 
this insect is very common and so abundant, 
in 1824, that my informant collected fifty of 
_them ina potato field of his village, where 
they call them the ‘‘ Death’s Head Phantom,” 
the “Wandering Death Bird,” &c. The 
markings on its back represent to their fer- 
tile imaginations the head of a perfect skel- 
eton, with the limb-bones crossed beneath ; 
its ery becomes the voice of anguish, the 
moning of a child, the signal of grief; it is 

regarded not as the creation of a benevolent 
| being, but the device of evil spirits—spirits 
enemies to man, conceived and fabricated in 
dark; the very shining of its eyes is thought 
| fo represent the fiery element, whence it is 
| supposed to have proceeded. Flying into 
their apartments in the evening it at times 
extinguishes the light, fore-telling war, pesti- 
lence, hunger, and death to man and beast.” 

‘‘QOver foreign lands the Death’s Head 
Hawk Moth has a wide range of distribution, 
It occurs in considerable abundance in all 
| the southern countries of Kurope, in the two 
extremities of Africa, and in the Isle of 
| France. In the latter country, according to 
H. Pierre, a belief prevails that the dust cast 
_ from its wings, in flying through an apart- 
ment, produces blindness if it happen to 
fall upon the eyes.”—J, J. Nixon, Derby, 
September 7th, 1884, 

Scarcity oF C. XeRAmMpELINA.—I devoted 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 21st, 
22nd and 28rd inst., to an extensive search 
| for Xerampelina. On the first day I visited 
a locality near to Newby Hall (three miles 
distant from Ripon), where I had a great 
success in my first season of taking Xeram- 
pelina, I should box at least a dozen speci- 
mens; but I could not find one on Thursday, 
it was a complete failure. On Friday I took 
train to Nidd Bridge (next station to Harro- 
gate). This was fresh ground, not having 
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worked it before. I had strong hopes of suc- 
ceeding, as I had frequently noticed the large 
number of ashes growing in this neighbour- 
hood, especially in a park about midway be- 
tween Ripley and Wormald Green station. 
Well, after walking many miles and carefully 
searching scores of ash-trees, I succeeded in 
obtaining three specimens, with which I was 
very well satisfied; indeed I began to fear at 
one time that I was going to fail in finding 
any at all, as I had examined a large number 
of trees before I found the first moth, a rich, 
dark specimen. On Saturday I started off 
for Fieniford Park (near to the village of 
Tanfield, six miles distant from Ripon). It 
was here I took the largest number I ever 
found in one day: I found three in this 
locality last summer, one of which was the 
variety described in the Entomologist. I think 
I made a thoroughly exhaustive search on 
Saturday and succeeded in obtaining one 
specimen only, so that the net result of the 
three days searching are only four. They 
are, however, all of them, I think, quite per- 
fect ; indeed I have no doubt they would only 
have emerged from the pupa on the same day 
I found them.—T. Mrxprum, Ripon, 25th 
August, 1884, 

ABUNDANCE OF VANESSA ATALANTA, CARDUI, 
AND Puusta camMMAa.—As the occurrence of 
any insect in unusual numbers is always 
worth noticing, it may be interesting to the 
readers of the Young Naturalist to know that 
in this part of North Devon three insects 
have appeared during the last week or so, in 
most uncommon proportions, viz.-- V. atalanta, 
Cardui, and P. Gamma, they swarm every- 
where. 
with this that seem to me worth noticing. 
The first is that V. atalanta, though always 
considered common, is not an insect that as 
a, rule appears in any great abundance; one 
sees a few specimens every spring and 


Now there are two facts connected 


autumn, but that is all, now it is everywhere, 
—gardens, fields, hedgerows, &c., and not in 
twos or threes, but in dozeus, and all splendid 
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specimens just hatched, I caught ten ina 
few minutes in one corner of our garden 
where some rotten apples seemed rather an 
attraction, and could have taken double that 
number every day, sometimes there were five 
or six waiting to be taken—a truly lovely 
sight. The second is that V. cardwi and P. 
gamma appeared together in 1879 in similar 
profusion and have neither been seen in 
any quantity since, Cardui, especially, has 
hardly appeared at all. Now whatcan be the 
reason for two insects, apparently so dissimilar, 


suddenly re-appearing in large numbers, | 


again in company, after a lapse of five years? 
The two seasons have certainly not been 
alike, -79 was very wet and this as dry. 
They are all freshly hatched and very fine 
specimens.—Miss Hinceuuirre, Worlington 
House, Instow, North Devon, September 28rd. 


B. QuERcus FEEDING ON THE Common. 


GARDEN SAXIFRAGE (Sawifraga wmbrosa).— 
Early in June I took a solitary larva of B. 
quercus feeding on ling (Calluna vulgaris). 
I took it home and placed it on my little 
garden fence of hawthorn (Mespilus oxyacan- 
tha). 
days, when I found it on some saxifrage 
growing alongside the fence. I replaced it 
on the thorn, bnt soon again found it on the 
saxifrage. This was repeated several times, 
when I thought it must have found a fresh 
food plant; so I confined it in a tree-pot with 
a good supply of saxifrage, which it ate very 


I saw nothing more of it for a few 


freely. It has now spun a cocoon in the 
bottom of the tree-pot.—Joun Firtu, Man- 
ningham, Bradford, September 38rd, 1884, 


CAPTURES IN UppER WHARFEDALE.—On the 
10th of August of the present year I had the 
pleasure, in company with my friend Mr. 
Soppitt, of making an acquaintance with #. 
blandina in Grass Wood, Grassington, where 
it has long been known to occur in profusion, 
and on the occasion of our visit they were 
flying leisurely about in open places in count- 
less numbers, but were mostly in bad con- 
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dition, owing, probably, to the very heavy 
rains which, we were told, fell the day previ- 
Two or three examples of M. expolita 
were noted, but not secured. This species 
was added to the Yorkshire list from speci- 
mens taken in Grass Wood on the 7th of 
August, 1882, by my friend, Mr. E. P. P. 
Butterfield, of Wilsden. Pterophorus seroti- 
nus Was very common in the same locality, 
but, generally speaking, lepidopterous insects 
were very scerce.—J. W. Carter, Bradford, 
September, 1884. 


Captures AT GATESHEAD.—I have had very 
poor success with Diluta. A friend and my- 
self have visited the locality several times 
and have only taken eight between us. In 
three visits the whole of the insects we took 
did not amount to two dozen, the others 
being one Glareosa, one Micacea, one Litura, 
three Rufina, with four or five Pronuba. 
The weather appeared to be extremely 
favourable for sugaring, and yet the insects 
did not come. It was extremely dishearten- 
ing after walking so many miles. The larvse 
of Atalanta have been extremely abundant 
here this season, more so than I have ever 
seen before.—THos H. Hepworts, Dunston, 
Gateshead. 


EXCHANGE. 


DuPpLicaTES—Dispar (males) and eggs, 


Haworthii, Rufina. DESIDERATA.—Very 
numerous. F. EL.is, 32, Swallow Street, 
Huddersfield. 


DupLicates—Cardamines, Hausa, Paphia, 
Phileas, Alexis, Linea, Inpulinus, Dispar, 
Antiqua, Lignata, Atomaria, Diluta, Impura, 
Rurea, Herbida, Lucipara, Cubicularis, Or- 
bona, Unca, Typica. DESIDERATA—FPoly- 
chloros, Porcellus, Aisculi, Lunaria, Papil-— 
Sagittata, eclusa, 
Flavicornis, — 


wonaria, 
Dictea, 


Bajularia, 
Camelina, Duplaris, 


Nigra, Exoleta, §c., §c—W.F. CHAMBERS, q ) 


22, Elmwood Street, Fishergate, York. 
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PERFUMES OF PLANTS 


By J. P. Soutter, Bishop Auckland. 


ce G? call the vales and bid them hither 
bring 

Their bells and flowrets of a thousand scents.” 

Of all the varied attributes which 

combine to produce those gems of 

Flora’s crown, and who are endeared 


to us by their elegance of form or, 


charm of colour, there is nothing more 
powerfully attractive, and yet so subtle 
and imponderable, as the delicious 
perfume which emanates from our 
floral favourites. Who is there so in- 
susceptible to the bland wooings of 
nature that he cannot recall the scent 
of a hawthorn hedge vocal with bird 
melody in a dewy morning of early 
June; or the odour of the newly- 
mown fields of hay, wafted for miles 
on the soft summer zephyrs, which 


come laden with— 
‘Many a wild perfume, 
Greeting the wanderer of the hill and grove 
Like sudden music.” 


Whose feet have not been arrested in 
a country ramble by the first whiff of 
luscious odour from a field of beans 
in full flower, or lingered lovingly by 
the incense-breathing sweetbriar that 


fringed the highway? Is anything 
more inseparably associated with the 
returning joys of spring than “the 
scent of violets hidden in the grass,” 


when— 
‘“ Their faint perfume 
Alone is in the virgin air.” 

So delicate and delicious are these 
emanations that they seem the nearest 
approach to the ethereal or spirit-like 
substance, the inner essence of things, 
that our corporeal senses are able to 
appreciate. It, therefore, seems little 
less than sacrilege to inquire as to the 
why and wherefore of the reason that 
certain flowers are endowed with fra- 
grance whilst others are entirely devoid 
of perfume, at least, to our senses. 
This is a very necessary limitation, 
because it can scarcely in the present 
day be upheld that the perfumes of 
flowers were primarily originated to 
tickle the olfactory organs of man, 
even if he be the lord of creation. It 
is now universally conceded that the 
external forms of flowers, their eccen- 
tricity of shape, and peculiarities of 
structure, are adaptations for the visits 
of the insect world; whilst the rich 
hues of dazzling colour in which the 
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floral flirts are arrayed are not solely 
designed to charm and delight the eyes 
of man,— 


“For many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, 
And waste its sweetness in the desert air.” 


But these gorgeous garments have the 
primary object of attracting the aerial 
revellers as they dance their brief life 
away in the summer sunshine. In the 
same way, although it seems horribly 
prosaic to degrade such an ineffable 
exhalation as the fragrance of flowers 
to so utilitarian a purpose as a simple 
bid for the visits of insects, yet so it is. 
It can easily be understood that if the 
visits of insects are necessary or even 
beneficial to plants, then those who by 
emitting an agreeable perfume allured 
or guided a greater number or diversity 
of insect visitors would be correspond- 
ingly benefitted. It must net be sup- 
posed that those odours alone which 
are pleasant to us are the only ones 
that are solely relished by the insect 
world, as it is well known that some 
of the most offensive emanations to our 
nostrils are meat and drink to other 
forms of life, as witness the various 
carrion and dung-flies. There can also 
be no doubt that multitudes of subtle 
exhalations which elude our coarse 
corporeal senses are yet abundantly 
manifest to the more exquisite organi- 
Thus a fox 
can not pass along a path, however 
gingerly he tread, but he will leave a 


zations of other animals. 
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trace which is sensed by the eager 
hound for hours after; and the inno- 
cent and frolicsome hare, through all 
her merry gambols, is traced unerringly 
by the blood-thirsty weasel. 

The effect of certain odours upon 
various animals is most curious and 
inexplicable. Thus it is affirmed that 
a drop of anise oil smeared on an 
exposed surface will bring a wander- 
ing bee from a distance of half-a-mile. 
The strange partiality of cats for Val- 


| erian root, and their passion for rolling 


in beds of catnip (Nepeta cataria), is 
so well known that it has passed into 
a gardening proverb, “If you set it 
cats will eat it, but if you sow it the 
cats won’t know it.” That is because 
pussy seems to be uninfluenced by it, 
except the stem or leaves be bruised, 
which is certain to occur in the hand- 
ling of the plants if transplanted, but 
if sowp they allow it to grow up un- 
noticed. It scarcely boots us to en- 
quire whether it 1s sight or smell which 
guides the vulture or condor through 
pathless miles of air to its newly fallen 
prey. ‘The persistence and permanence 
of certain odours are most remarkable, 
Byron’s oft-quoted illustration at once 
comes to mind :— 

“You may break, you may shatter, the vase 

if you will, 

The scent of the roses will cling to it still.” 
Of a totally different character is the 
intolerable and ineffaceable odour of 
the shunk, which is the peculiar aver- 
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sion of the American hunter; so pene- 
trating and ineradicable is this exuda- 
tion that any article or object that has 
been touched by it never loses the 
detestable smell, and no dog, however 
brave, can be urged to renew the 
attack if once it has come under the 
influence of the fetid odour. All 
animals, therefore, give the shunk a 
wide berth, and this nauseous secretion 
is consequently a powerful means of 
defence, it appears to be perfectly 
under the control of the animal. I 
have seen it suggested that under 
certain circumstances, various other 
animals such as game birds, had the 
power of witholding their scent so as 
to baffle the hunter with his keen- 
nosed hound. A perfume that is ordi- 
narily pleasant and enjoyable io our 
senses may be rendered overpowering 
and oppressive when unduly concen- 
trated. Thus the fragrance of jon- 
quils and narcissus and meadow sweet, 
which are agreeable in the airy con- 
servatory or open meadow, often pro- 
duce nausea in sensitive persons, when 
massed together in bouquets in small 
and close rooms. As prussic acid is 
largely present in certain members of 
the Rosaceg, to which meadow sweet, 
the cherry laurel, &c. belong, direful 
results might easily accrue from a too 
free and careless inhalation of their 
fumes. The hunters who deprive the 
musk deer of the receptacles which con- 
tain the odoriferous secretion known 
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as musk, have to cover their faces with 
a cloth to prevent hemorrhage from 
the pungent odour. So potent and 
penetrating is the aroma of this sub- 
stance that vessels carrying tea cargoes 
are prohibited from carrying any of it 
for spoiling the flavour of their freight. 
So infinitesimal are the particles of 
perfume necessary to affect the sensa- 
tion of smell, that a portion of musk 
after radiating into space its inimitable 
fragrance for twenty years, has shown 
no appreciable diminution of weight 
or bulk. Numerous plants derive their 
names from the resemblance of their 
fragrance to the aroma of musk, such 
as the musk mallow, musk storksbill, 
musk thistle, and the true musk 
(Mimulus moschatus), the strong per- 
fume of which is so satiating or cloy- 
ing to our sense of smell that no 
second whifi can be enjoyed till the 
nerves have had time to regain their 
tone. rae 

But to return to the cause of scent 
in flowers, we find that as a rule those 
blossoms that are most liberally dowered 
with perfume have the flowers either 
small or inconspicuous, or they are 
green and white in colour. The anti- 
thesis of this being also true that those 
plants with large or brightly coloured 
blossoms are comparatively scentless. 
This is often well exemplified in closely 
allied plants, thus in the common 
clematis or virgin’s bower (Clematis 
vitalba), the small green inconspicuous 
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flowers are strongly scented, whilst the | fully wild grape hyacinth (muscari), 


cultivated species, such as C. yack- 
mannt, with showy richly coloured 
blooms, four inches in diameter, are 
almost odourless. Similarily we find 
that the delicious perfume of the violet 
is confined to one species (V. odorata), 
in which, although the flowers are 
normally blue they are small, and a 
white variety commonly cccurs, and is, 
if possible, more exquisitely fragrant, 
whilst the showy pansies of the parterre 
charms the eye alone. That the attri- 
bute of perfume is decidedly useful to 
the plant may be inferred from the 
fact of the survival of the humble mig- 
nonelte which has nothing to recom- 
mend it, in its humble attenuated and 
almost abortive flowers, were it not for 
their abundant fragrance :— 

‘‘ Mignonette’s meek, humble form, 
Without one tint upon her modest garb 
To draw the idle stare of wandering eyes. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Yet rich 
In precious fragrance is that lowly one, 
So loved for her sweet qualities, that I 
Should woo her first amid a world of 
flowers.”’ 

My readers may remember that I 
have already indicated that in the 
ascending scale of flower-colour we 
place green as the first or fundamental, 
passing on through yellow, white, pink, 
red, to blue as the highest. Taking 
then our native flora as a text, I can 
recall no blue flower endowed with 
fragrance except the sweet violet, the 
blue-bell (hyacinth), and the doubt- 


and in all these while varieties are 
common. The fragrant red or pink 
blossoms are also not abundant, yet 
considerably more numerous, as the 
stock, pink, red clover, wild rose, 
apple, heaths, musk-thistle, wild mar- 
joram, thyme, mezereum, fragrant 
orchis (Gymnademia). Several of these 
are very little tinged with pink 
and are scarcely removed from white, 
in which the greatest bulk of our truly 
fragrant flowers are found, as dame’s 
violet (Hesperis), allyssum, mellilot, 
white clover, meadow-sweet, rowan- 
tree, white beam-tree, elder-tree, honey- 
suckle, marsh bedstraw, the waxen-like 
flowers of which are deliciously honey- 
scented, the woodruff, narcissus, and 
lily-of-the-valley. These, with a few 
green and yellow ones like the prim- 
rose, comprise the bulk of our fragrant 
flowers. All this would strongly indi- 
cate that plants which had laid them- 
selves out to develope large or brilliant 
coloured blossoms had not at the same 
time evolved perfume, There are whole 
genera of plants with highly specialised 
and coloured flowers, such as the vero- 
nicas, in which a brilliant blue pre- 
dominates, which are, nevertheless, 
scentless. Honey and perfume are 
usually, although not invariably, asso- 
ciated together in the same blossom. 
The reason for this is obvious: if the 
insects were allured by an exquisite 
perfume and found nothing more sub- 
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stantial, they would indubitably soon 
discover the cheat and discontinue 


their attentions. This is very evident 
in the cultivated rose, which, with all 
its inimitable and delicious fragrance, 
from its mellifluous barrenness is never 
visited by the honey-sipping bees and 
moths; whilst, on the contrary, we 
have many flowers, such as the holly 
and ivy, which, with no obvious per- 
fume to our senses, yet produce abun- 
dance of nectar, which is soon dis- 
covered by insects, who speedily avail 
themselves of its stores. 

Most flowers emit their fragrance 
most freely towards evening. This is 
unquestionably to attract night-flying 
moths, &c., and the prevalent white 
colour of their balmy flowers as being 
most easily distinguished in the dusky 
The 
strong aroma which is so evident in 


twilight subserve the same end. 


damp humid weather is owing to 
the greater density of the atmosphere 
retaining and conveying more of the 
perfumed emissions than when they 
are dissipated in the drier air of bright 
sunshine. As well as those volatile 
and ethereal essences, which are shown 
to be evidently attractive in their 
nature, there is also another form of 
aromatic odour which is obviously of 
a repellent: and defensive character. 
Of such are the essential oils of the 
mint family, which are elaborated and 
stored away in little glands on the 
leaves, these are very conspicuous in 
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the fragrant sweet brier, which is 

thickly studded with these odoriferous 

receptacles, 

‘Our sweet, autumnal, western, scented 
wind 

Robs of its odours none so sweet a flower, 


In all the blooming waste it left behind, 
As that the sweetbriar yields it.” 


They abound in the sweet 
gale or candleberry myrtle (Myrica 
gale), and in the sweet bay willow 
(Salix pentandra). To these must 
be added the aromatic resinous 
excretions of the pines and juniper, 
the anti-septic properties of which 
doubtless help to make the dwellers in 
pine forests so healthy and vigorous. 
The aromatic chamomille, southern- 


also 


wood, tansy and various other plants 
would belong to this class. No doubt 
these secretions are useful to the 
plant in warding off the attacks of 
browsing animals, in the same way as 
the acrid, pungent, peppery juices of 
many plants, such as the leaves of 
buttercups, &c. In the same group 
may be included those plants which 
emit an offensive effluvium when 
broken and bruised, and which is 
shared by every portion of the plant 
alike. As the penetrating odour of 
onions and garlic. For example the 
well known ramps (Adium ursinum), 
the flavour of which is said to be 
discernible in the butter of cows 
pastured in places where it abounds. 
Almost equally nauseous are the hedge 
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wound wort (Stachys sylvatica), black 
horehound (Badlota foetida) and the 
hemlock, whilst-in the fennel and 
sweet cicely (Myrrhis odorata) the 
odour is pleasant and agreeable, the 
same cannot be said of the stinking 
cranesbill (Geranium robertianum), the 
beautiful scarlet stems and red flowers 
of which are sadly belied by its un- 
pleasant smell. The mountain ground- 
sel (Senecio sylvaticus) and the common 
ragweed (S. gacobea) have fairly earned 
a place in this category. So offensive 
is the odour of certain exotic plants, 
such as the stapelias and rafflesia that 
carrion flies actually lay their eggs on 
But to our 
nostrils the most intolerable effiuvia 
are emitted by the fungi, chiefest of 
which is the 
(Phallus tmpudieus), compared with 


the malodorous blossoms. 


notorious stinkhorn 
which rotting carrion is mild and 
bland; and yet, for as intolerable as it 
is to us, flies greedily devour the slimy 
exudation with which it is covered. 
The peculiar odours of fermentation 
and putrifaction are both caused by 
low forms of fungoid life; and so dis- 
tinct are certain classes of vegetable 
odours that when we speak of a fungoid 
or ferny smell, the difference is quite 
comprehended by the popular mind. 
The pleasant and attractive odours 
which emanate from many kinds of 
ripe fruits, as the delicious aroma from 
the luscious strawberry, the raspberry, 
currants, &c., and the more pungent 
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secretions in the fruits of various um- © 
bellifers as carraway, dill, anise, &c., 
may be referred to the attractive sec- 
tion as alluring birds to feed on the — 
fruit and thereby disseminate the seeds. 
Perhaps the most puzzling and inex- 
plicable of the phenomena of plant per- 
fumes are the odours exhaled during 
the drying and dessicating of plants. — 
Thus the peculiar balmy fragrance of — 
newly mown hay, is attributed to a 
characteristic chemical change taking 
place in the stems of the sweet scented 
vernal grass (Anthoxanthum odoratum), 
this product is called coumarin, and 
can be exactly imitated in the labora- | 
tory of the chemist; but these combi- — 
nations technically known as carbo- 
hydrates are proverbially unstable and 
extremely liable to have their equilib- 
rium disturbed by heat or moisture. 
To this principle we also owe the 
delicious aroma which emanates from 
the dried leaves of woodruff: when 
fresh, the flowers emit a delicate per- 
fume; but when drying, the whole 
plant becomes powerfully fragrant—a 
property which it retains for a long 
time. In rural districts itis a common — 
practice to place the plant between the © 
leaves of books so as to retain its scent, © 
and the rustic ploughman used to | 
insert the wheel-shaped whorl of leaves | 
in the old-fashioned double-cased 
watches; but as these are fast be- — 


coming obsolete, the innocent custom | 


will also doubtless seon be extinct. | 
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The craving now is for manufactured 
and compounded perfumes of the Hau- 
de-Cologne type; and the sweet sim- 
: plicity of lavender flowers laid amongst 
the linen, or the more pungent tansy 
or sweet gale hung up in bedrooms to 
test the antipathies of various lively 
and frolicsome insects, is rapidly be- 
coming a forgotten relic of the past. 


COLLECTING IN ARRAN. 
IN JULY AND SEPTEMBER, 1884. 


By JouHn McKay, Glasgow. 


In July of this year I had the pleasure of 
_having a day’s collecting in Arran, and 
perhaps a short account of my experience 
in this famous insect locality may prove 
interesting to those of your readers who 
know it by name only. 

At the invitation of some friends from 
Paisley, who were spending their holiday 
collecting at Lamlash, I left Glasgow by 
the early train on Fair Saturday morning, 
and after a very pleasant sail in the 
‘*‘ Brodick Castle’ from Ardrossan, I landed 
at my destination and was pleased to find a 
friend waiting for me on the quay. The 
day was a lovely one, and with the exception 
_ of a pretty stiff breeze which was blowing, 
was in every way favourable for collecting. 
After dinner we provided ourselves with 
_ the usual accessories for a collecting expe- 
dition and began ascending the series of 
hills which rise to a great height at the 
back of the village. In the pasture fields 
the Small Heath (C. pamphilus) was flitting 
about while the Meadow 
Brown (H. janiva) was every now and then 
starting up from the grass at our feet and 
skipping in that peculiar jerking style 


in numbers, 
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which is so characteristic of it. L. alexis 
presented a very pleasing sight, their pretty 
blue wings sparkling in the bright rays of 
the sun as they flitted hither and thither in 
their gambols. With the exception of a few 
Whites these were all the Diurni we encoun- 
tered. 

On reaching the heather L. cesiata soon 
presented itself in pretty fair numbers, and 
two specimens of the rare Arran form of C. 
vyussata were also added to our captures. 
The cesiata were remarkable for being very 
dark varieties, I did not notice any like the 
ordinary type. Russata, I may say, has 
been unusually scarce this season, and 
during my friends’ stay they only mauaged 
to take very few of it. Plusia interrogationis 
was observed several times on the wing, 
but there was no 
possibility of getting within a reasonable 
distance of them, owing to the strong wind 
which was blowing. A rather good pyralite, 
Physics carbonariella was plentiful on the 
heather; but on the grass which stretches 
along the shore I afterwards observed it in 
great abundance. Larvz on the heather 
was very scarce, only one or two of the 
caterpillar of the Oak Eggar (B. quercus) 
being seen, while S. caypini was totally 
absent. Two years ago the larvee of quercus 
could have been taken in hundreds, while 
no reason can be given explanatory of their 
scarcity this season. 

I left Lamlash in the evening well pleased 
with my visit and fully determined to spend 
a week at that place as soon as it was 
possible to spare that time. 

It was the first week in September before 
I could find time to put my resolution into 
practice, and it was with the fond intention 
of having a spendid week’s collecting, that 
an entomological friend and myself found 
ourselves in Arran. 


flying very swiftly, 


The weather was 
unsettled and at night the cold was extreme. 
We soon discovered that insects were very 
scarce and those we did find were all 
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common species. The heather produced 
a few small specimens of C. ‘estata, and 
an occasional S. hybridalis, while in larvee 
it was almost unproductive. 
much time, both in the mornings and 
evenings sweeping, but my success con- 
sisted in a few larve of A. myrtilli, H. pisi, 
E. nanata and others of the Expithecia, with 
afew geometers. But the work was very 
disappointing. One evening towards the 
end of the week I beat a larva of B. vubi 
from out a sallow bush, and on examining 
the heather was successful in finding other 
three of the same species. 

The ragwort also received systematic 
attention both morning, noon, afternoon 
and evening, but the total result of my 
week’s work in this department was two 
rubbed H. micacea. Beating the ragwort, 
however, proved more renumerative than 
examining it. I took a good many larve by 
beating the plants fnto a large sheet of 
paper ; and nettles, sallow, and other plants 
also proved remunerative when examined 
in this way. V.cardui was said to have 
been very common in July and August, but 
I only saw one which I took, during my 
stay. A fir wood on the road to Whiting 
Bay yielded some exceedingly pretty varie- 
ties of C. immanata, and about a dozen Theva 
fmata. also netted one badly rubbed L. 
olivata, which flew out from the wood by 
the shore. In one spot I came across a 
swarm of the larvze of Arctia fuliginosa, and 
took a good few. I first noticed them while 
examining the ragwort at night, and found 
them feeding in great numbers onit. In 
this small enclosed spot I saw about a couple 
of hundreds of them, along with a few odd 
A. lubricipeda and others. 

In beetles, Geotrupes vernalis, and C. cam- 
pestvis were very common; and so com- 
pletely had we ignored the fact of there 
being adders on the island, that it was only 
when I had nearly trampled on a big fellow, 
that lay basking in an open sandy place, 


I spent 
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that we became aware of the danger that 
was associated with careless tramping 
through the heather. We did not see any 
more, but we must have, during the course 
of our peregrination, been many times in 
very close contact to them, as they abound 
on the hills round about Lamlash, anda 
friend tells me that he captured four 
during a visit he paid to this place in August, 
and took them to the Glasgow Museum 
alive. However, the less we see of these 
creatures the more we are likely to havea 
better opinion of them. 

Micro lepidoptera were quite as scarce as 
the macros. I only saw a few and these 
were as follows :—Pevonea compariana, and 
variegana, S. virgauveana, X. fabviciana and. 
several of the Tinea, 

In my opinion, the best time to visit 
Arran for successful collecting is in the 
third week in June, or stiil better, the third 
week in July. Insects and larva at these 
periods swarm, and one may certainly 
depend on taking Plusia interrogationis and 
others of this family; C. vussata, L. cesiata 
E. nanata, and several others of the 
Eupithecia; S. belgiavia, C. populata (very 
dark varieties), plagiata, A. myrtilli, C. plan- 
taginis, B. quevcus, S. carpini, A. fumata, A. 
aglaia, selene, C. davus and hosts of other 
species too numerous to mention, not for- 
getting the opportunity the collector has of 
turning up £. epiphyon again. Arran is 
certainly a splendid collecting ground, and 
an energetic collector will never go away 
disappointed for want of insects, if he visits 
the island at the season I mention. There are 


so many vast stretches of moorland thathave 


never been examined, that a collector has 
every opportunity of turning up varieties in 
numbers, and the pine and fir wood should ~ 
prove well worth visiting. Iwas sorry that — 
my visit was not more successful, but I 


hope next year to have a longeranda better 


story to relate of moorland collecting and 
full store boxes. 
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A FUNGUS FORAY WITH 
THE HACKNEY NATURAL 
HISTORY SOCIETY. 


By A. J. CLARKE. 


There is a decidedly romantic ring in the 
word “foray,” and whether we will or no 
there is a responsive vibration from the 
mind carrying one’s thoughts back to the 
feudal times, when predatoay incursions 
held sway in certain parts of the Kingdom, 
and were countenanced, where not actually 
directed, by those who held high office in 
the land. Bards have invoked the muse on 
their behalf, novelists have found in them 
a fertile source of inspiration ; and our boy- 
hood days have been charmed by a perusal 
of the stirring scenes that both have 
chronicled. But there are forays and 
forays. Asthe proverb says—Times change 
and men change with them, and the moss- 
trooper of bygone ages is replaced by the 
mosshunter of to-day, the sword and buckler 
have been supplanted by the microscope 
and the valise—at least, so far as ‘‘ foraging 
exploits’ are concerned. No more is high 
wassail held over the captured kine, and no 
more are the retainers mustered for reprisals. 
Law, stern and methodical, has stepped in, 
while science and a cultured love of Nature 
have taught men that there are channels as 
exciting and opportunities as enticing for 
their pent-up energy as those which tempted 
the mauraders of old, though harmless 
alike in their conception and execution. 

Foremost among these must be classifled 
the Hackney Microscopical and Natural 
History Society with whom it was my 
privilege to spend a few instructive and 
pleasant hours on Saturday last—a red-letter 
day in their calendar, for it had been duly 
fixed upon for a ‘‘ Fungus Foray.’”’ By the 
characteristic courtesy of their hon. secretary 
I was one of the company, and for the 


nonce, at all events, I was a full-blown 
Naturalist, trying hard to become profoundly 
acquainted with the Flova and Fauna, and 
other terms dear to the student’s heart. 
That I only succeeded in part I am bound 
to admit, but that I spent a profitable 
outing goes without saying. The party was 
divided into two sections, and the start for 
Epping Forest, the Jocus in quo, was made 
from Liverpool-street station 10.9 a.m., and 
2.2 p.m., respectively. The first named was 
for Loughton and the other for Chingford. 
Altogether about twenty-three members and 
friends put in an appearance, including the 
president, Dr. M. C. Cooke, F.L.S.; Mr. T. 
Hardy, ©. MeS>, vice: ‘president; =n. 
Collis Willmott, F.R.M.S., hon. sec.; Dr. 
H. Wharton, F.L.S., Mr. Worthington 
Silith; Hak Syn Vey da blewse; ED EsS), Mir: 
Jas. English; Mr. F. Coles, F.L:S., Mr. H: 
Miles, M.A., Mr. Carter, Mr. Barker, Mr. 
Adley, Mr. Nevins, Mr. Paulson, Mr. G. 
Mainland, Mr. C. Oldham, Mr. W. Cole, 
hon. sec. tothe Essex Field Club. Canon 
Du Port, of Dereham, Norfolk, and the 
Treasurer, Mr. Clark were unable to attend. 
The Rev. De Kewer Williams wasalso a 
distinguished visitor on the occasion. The 
route, was, by the early train through 
Monk’s Wood, and soon after the arrival of 
the later train the meet was to take place 
at the Robin Hood. As it happened, 
however, the join was appropriately made 
in the recesses of the Forest, and here the 
Naturalists, indulging in friendly rivalry, 
compared notes and exhibited the specimens 
they had discovered. Of course the early 
birds had caught the worms, or in other 
words those who had deployed into the 
Epping glades where the dew was still to be 
seen were rich in the spoils of the chase, 
The others, with whom I was numbered, 
had not their labour unrewarded, for the 
ramble fiom Chingford had resulted in 
several good finds of fungi, the first of 
which an A. squarrosus fell to the lot of Dr. 
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Wharton. Immediately afterwards a 
member accidently trod on a mole, which 
having wandered from its hole was franti- 
Mother 
The little fellow was picked up 


cally endeavouring to re-enter 
Earth. 
hardly any the worse for its mishap, and 
another captured subsequently was 
ruthlessly consigned to a receptacle of a 
nature which defied all their extraordinary 
burrowing powers. 

I think it was Sam Slick who relieved 
himself of the sage remark that there is a 
great deal of human nature in the world. 
There is a point in Sam’s philosophy, but 
minus the ‘ human” he could truthfully 
have applied the observation in another 
way. Certainly, I had never thought there 
was so much of Nature in Epping Forest. 
Byron apostrophising the ocean wrote :— 

There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is a society where none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar. 
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The ‘deep sea” ’tis true is absent, but 
the pathless woods are here to perfection, 
with the advantage, if you so will it, that 
As 
a matter of fact, the Forest is very imper- 
fectly known to the average Londoner. A 
trip to Chingford, Loughton, Woodford, 


or any of the other stopping places here- 


civilization is within hailing distance. 


abouts, and a limited migration to the 
woodland conveys but a very poor idea of 
the many and varied beauties with which 
the Forest abounds. Let the visitor only 
eschew the time-honoured custom of linger- 
ing in the close vicinity of some hostelry, 
and boldly making for the unknown territory, 
he will be amply rewarded for the venture. 
It may appear somewhat strange to regard 
London people and especially those in the 
Eastern part of it, as unacquainted with 
Epping Forest proper, yet it is none the 
less a fact that they areso. But this is by 
the way. 


The two groups of naturalists having met 
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as described, the search was renewed with 
vigour, notwithstanding a steady rain had 
I might here say that the weather 
The 
exceptionally dry season had placed fungi 


set In. 
was most unfavourable for the foray. 


at a premiuin ; and the wet, when it did set 
in, came just when it was not wanted. 
When the earth has been the recipient of 
copious rainfalls, and when this has been 
followed by a dry day or two, then your 
true fungi-hunter is in his zenith. Hetakes 
the war path ardently confident that on his 
return he can adorn his wigwam with many 
a trophy. Fate ruled it otherwise on 
Saturday, but as the results 
achieved equalled the anticipations of all. 
Neither must the pleasure of good compani- 
The vepertorium of the 


it was, 


onship be forgotten. 
worthy president was practically inexhaust- 


‘ible, and his comments were exceedingly 


interesting. The same remarks applies to 
Dr. Wharton, who like his colleague Dr. 
Cooke is a recognised authority on Fungi. 
The Rev. J. De Kewer Williams though not 
a specialist in this particular, joined in the 
proceedings with surprising alacrity, and 
displayed a keen interest in the different 
pecularities of vegetation. His humourous 
sayings, his goodnatured and witty sallies, 
tempered as they constantly were with 
appropriate and reverent allusions to the 
Creator whose wondrous works was the 
object of the visit, formed one of the most 
An instance 
is perhaps worth recalling. As we were 
approaching Beech Hill one of the number 
enthusiastically rushed up with a rare 
specimen of a winged insect fluttering in a 
kind of pill box with a glass top. The 
conversation turned on the pinning of 
butterflies, which the reverend gentleman 
held to be cruel, and the entomologist 
argued to thecontrary. ‘I have often done 
it,’ said the latter, exhibiting two more 
specimens capitally preserved, ‘‘and I dont 
think there is any pain inflicted.” “Judging 


agreeable features of the visit. 
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from their appearance at the time I should 
think there is a great deal,’ rejoined the 
former. But I believe sir, it has been proved 
that they are incapable of the sense of feel- 
ing,’ pursued the other. ‘‘ That many men 
are I have no doubt,” was the quiet reply. 

Fairmead Lodge was reached at about 
twenty minutes past five, and previous to 
adjourning for a sumptuous tea, an inspec- 
tion was made of the remarkable oak tree 
growing at this spot. 
taken of its gnarled trunk, and the circum- 


A measurement was 


ference was ascertained to be thirty-one 
feet. At half-past five the repast was served, 
grace being pronounced by the Rev. J. De 
Kewer Williams, and after such a bracing 
tour it may be imagined that Nature had 
again asserted its importance in another 
sense, and that full justice was done to the 
viands. This over, Dr. Cooke who presided, 
said it was not their custom at such gather- 
ings to indulge in toasts, else as loyal people 
they would know where to begin. He wished, 
on the part of their society to express the 
pleasure at which they met their friends 
and visitors there that day. They were 
also glad to meet Mr. Cole the hon. sec. of 
the Essex Field Club, a gentleman whom 
they had often seen before. He (the speaker) 
considered an apology was due to that 
society for entrenching on their domain. 
The Essex society were in a sense the 
custodians ofthe Forest—the custos rotulorum 
—and thanks were due to them for the 
permission so accorded. 

Mr. Cole said he feared he did not merit 
the kind words the president had spoken. 
His club could hardly lay claim to the 
honour referred to, because the Hackney 
Club had been established two or three 
years before the Essex. Epping Forest had 
always been a favourite resort for the 
London rough—(prolonged laughter)—he 
meant to say, previous to public attention 
being so forcibly directed to it, and it was 
creditable to the Hackney Natural History 
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Society to think they had taken a deep 
interest in the preservation of it. 

The Chairman then called upon Mr. 
Worthington Smith who read an able paper 
on ‘‘Species in Fungi: Uredo, Pucinia, 
and AXcidium.”’ 

Mr. Hardy (who occupied the vice-chair) 
said that among the men of light and leading 
with whose presence they were favoured 
that night was a gentleman whom they were 
glad to see—he meant the Rev. De Kewer 
Williams. (Applause.) 

The reverend gentleman briefly acknow- 
ledged the compliment, observing that 
although the society had been kind enough 
to invite him previously he was only able to 
be present for the first time that day. As 
for Natural History he was a specimen 
himself and consequently had a vested in- 
terest in it. (Laughter.) If he received many 
more lessons such as he had had that day, 
he might become quite learned init. He 
approved of their objects, for he held that 
even the meanest work of the greatest 
artists was well worth study. (Hear, hear.) 

The company then repaired to an 
adjoining room, where the fungi were very 
minutely criticised. ‘There were about sixty 
including the following :—A. 
maculatus, Boletus badius, Paxillus involutus, 


specimens, 


Agaricus mucidus, Scleroderma vulgavi, Agaricus 
vubescens, Paxillus atvotmentosus, Boletus ver- 
sipelis, Among the rarest were two of a spe- 
cies never found in Great Britain before, and 
three newto Epping Forest. The first-named 
was :—Hypnum diversidens ; the other three, 
Agaricus omp.oniscus, Agaricus coll. platyphylli, 
Paxillus atrotomentosus. The society considers 
that by these discoveries alone, the affair 
was a conspicuous success. With this the 
Fungus Foray of September 26th was 
brought to a conclusion. The specimens, 
I was informed, would be exhibited at the 
general meeting of the society, which was 
announced for the ensuing Wednesday at 
the Morley Hall. 
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In the years gone bye, the Lntomologists’ 
Annual gave us a list of the new species 
that had been taken or recognised during 
the preceding season. With the cessation 
of that most useful publication, novelties 
seem to have ceased to occur, so few have 
been the additions to our fauna made since 
that time. It is not to be expected that we 
can go on for ever discovering new species, 
and especially the large and conspicuous 
insects that gladdened our hearts in years 
gone bye. Those we are likely to add to 
our lists now will have a large preponder- 
ance of small or inconspicuous species. 
During the past year the recorded novelties 
are four in number—one Geometer and 
three Tinea :— 


1. EUPITHECIA CURZONI, Gregson. 

This insect, which is new to science, was 
named and described from specimens taken 
at Balke Sound, Shetland, in June, 1884, by 
E. R. Curzon, Esq., and others. It had 
been taken previously in the Shetland 
Islands, and was figured in the Entomologist 
as a variety of Satyrata or Nanata. The 
imago and larva were first described as a 
distinct species in the current volume of 
the Young Naturalist. 


2. COLEOPHORA VIBICIGERELLA, Z. 


This species was first taken in this country 
by Mr.Wm. Machin, ina garden near Fobb- 
ing, Essex, in June oflast year. Anaccount 
of its capture will be found in the Entomolo- 
gist’s Monthly Magazine for December last, 
vol. xx., p. 165. It was sitting on a leaf of 
Convolvulus major ina hedge; but close by 
was a plant of Artemisia vulgaris, on which, 
as well as on A. campestris, the larva feeds. 
When Mr. Machin learnt these particulars, 
he returned to seek the larva, but the bush 
had been cut down. A further search dis- 
closed many other plants in the neighbour- 
hood, but as yet the larva has not been 
secured. 
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3. COLEOPHORA MARITIMELLA, 
Stainton. 

” This species is also new to science, though it 
has been known to Mr. Machin for some time. 
It has only recently been named by Mr. 
Stainton. The larva is found on wormwood 
(Artemisea maritima) in various parts of 
the Thames estuary. 


4. NEPTICULA HODGKINSON], 
Stainton. 

We are indebted to Mr. J. B. Hodgkin- 
son, of Freston, for this addition to our 
lists, which is also new to science. He 
has bred three specimens from larvze found 
mining in rose leaves at Leyland, near 
Preston, Lancashire. It is named and des- 
cribed by Mr. Stainton in the October part 
of the Hntomologists’ Monthly Magazine, vol. 
xxi., p. 103. The compliment paid to Mr. 
Hodgkinson in naming the insect after him 
is certainly well deserved. 

During the past year several larve have 
been described for the first time in British 
publications; but the most noteworthy is 
that of Boletobia fuliginaria, which has been 
bred, figured, and described by Mr. W. H. 
Tugwell, of Greenwich. The difficulty of 
feeding larve on fungi is well known, and 
Mr. Upton, who first discovered the larvze of 
this species in Britain, was unable to breed 
the insect from them, unless they were about 
mature. Mr. Tugwell, however,was shown the 
larve ‘at home,” (the exact locality has, of 
course, not been divulged), he took away a 
portion of the rotten wood, covered witha 
dirty looking fungus or mould and one 
young larva feeding on it. This he suc- 
ceeded in rearing to maturity, the imago 
emerging on the 14th July. He describes 
the larva as follows :—Seven eights of an 
inch long, moderately stout for a Geo- 
meter larva, cylindrical in form, attenuat- 
ing slightly at the anterior and posterior 
segments. The ground colour is of a sooty 
black, the dorsal line marked by ten pairs 
of orange-coloured raised tubercles, two 
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on each segment. The four central seg- 
ments have also a second pair of smaller 
and less distinct tubercles, from the region 
of which spring longish and curiously 
recurved hairs. The spiracular line is 
also indicated by a row of raised orange- 


coloured tubercles.” 


Death has removed, during 1884, some 


_ well-known entomologists. 


the oth of January. 


WILLIAM BUCKLER, of Emsworth, died on 
For quarter of a 
century Mr. Buckler had been assiduously 
rearing and figuring the larve of our 
British Lepidoptera, and making the most 
careful notes of their habits. He had 
figured about 850 of the Macro Lepidoptera, 
and only those who have had the privilege 
of seeing his beautiful drawings are able to 
appreciate the boon the Ray Society is 
bestowing on Lepidopterists, by their pur- 
chase of the whole of his figures, and 
proposed issue of them in their volume for 
1885 and '86. We have already called our 
readers attention to this and refer them to 
these for particulars. 

WILLIAM PREST, of York, died rather sud- 
denly on the 7th April. Mr. Prest was a 
hard-working collector, and was well known 
to a large circle of acquaintances and cor- 
respondents. 
ledge of British Lepidoptera, and within 
the last year or two had distributed a large 
number of Scoparia conspicualis, recently 
added to our Fauna. 

Sir SIDNEY SMITH SAUNDERS, Knt., of 
Upper Norwood. London, died on the 15th 
April. Sir Sidney Saunders was one of 
the original founders of the Entomological 
Society of London, of whom only five 
survive him: His entomological work was 
chiefly among the ‘‘neglected orders,” 
especially among the Aculeate Hymenoptera ; 
insect parasites had also a large share of 
his attention. Though 75 years of age, he 
was a worker to the last. 


He had an excellent know- 


He was present 
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at the meeting of the Entomological 
Society on'the 2nd April, at which he read 
a paper on the '' Pediculus Melitta of Kirby 
and its affinities to the larvze of Meloe”’ 
He corrected the proofs of this paper on 
the 14th of the same month, and died 
suddenly on the following day from an 
attack of Bronchitis. 


EpWIN BIRCHALL died on the 2nd May, 
after a long continued and very distressing 
iJlness. He is best known for his re- 
searches into the Entomology of Ireland. 
Several important species were added to 
our fauna by Mr. Birchall from these 
researches and those in the Isle of Man. 
Many cabinets owe their first specimens 
of such insects Zygena nubigena, 
Nyssia zonaria, &c., to his great liberality. 
His most important work is a list of the 
Lepidoptera of Ireland, published in the 
second volume of the Hutomologists’ Monthly 
Magazine and subsequent supplements to it. 
He paid great attention to Variation, and to 
Local Races, and was a correspondent of 
Darwin and Wallace. 


as 


HELPS AND HINTS FOR 
YOUNG ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


By ALBERT H. WarTERS, B.A. 


I shall not say much about out-door work 
this month. The hints I gave about pupa- 
digging in the October number of the Young 
Naturalist will avail as much for now as 
then. Of course, you will remember that 
Hybernia aurantiaria and H. defolia’ ia may 
now be taken. If you require the former, 
you should search the underside of fern 
leaves when you are out pupa-digging, and 
you will find defoliaria at rest on trees; oF 
you may take them both at light. 

Instead of saying more about out-of-door 
work, I will give a few practical hints on 
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matters about which young entomologists 
are constantly seeking information. 
KILLING-BOTTLE. 

Most of my readérs, of course, know how 
to make this; but for the benefit of those 
who do not, the following directions may be 
useful next season :— 

Procure a wide-mouthed bottle of about 
four or six ounce capacity. Take it to a 
chemist and get him to put in a half-ounce 
(or ounce, according to the size of the bottle) 
of cyanide of potassium; then mix a little 


plaster-of-Paris and pour it over the crystals” 


sufficiently thickly to cover them about an 
eighth of an inch; let the plaster set, and if 
the bottle is not provided, as it should be, 
with a polished wooden cap, fit a large cork 
closely to its mouth. Of course, you will 
be very careful with the cyanide, bearing in 
mind it is a deadly poison. 
MOULD ON MOTHS. 

Some collectors are greatly troubled with 
a white mould gathering on and spoiling 
This 
is caused by the cabinet being damp. Ke- 


the beauty of their finest specimens. 


moval into a dry place is absolutely neces- 
sary, and care must be taken to keep it 
there. When there is any difficulty in keep- 
ing the drawers pertectly dry, a small piece 
or two of freshly-burnt quicklime should be 
placed in the camphor-cells; or, better still, 
a piece of caustic potass. Whichever you 
use, you must change it at frequent intervals 
for a fresh piece. To remove the mould 
itself, spirits of wine seems to me to answer 
best; but it is difficult to restore a moth to 
its pristine beauty when the mould has 
made much headway. 
MITES. 

These are the collectors worst foes, and 
many a fine coliection has been totally 
ruined by them. ‘There is nothing so 
effective, as far as my experience goes, as 
corrosive sublimate dissolved in alcohol, 
but the great fault of itis when it dries it 


deposits minute crystals of mercuric 
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chloride on the thorax and wings of the 
specimen saturated with it. Even if you 
drop it on the underside—as of course you 
would do—it is still apt to spoil the 
specimen’s beauty by the white incrustation. 
Newman, as no doubt all of my readers 
know, recommends benzole. 

I have seen it asserted that collections 
have been preserved by camphor alone. It 
may be so; no doubt drawers provided 
with camphor cells all round, and well 
looked to will be found pretty free from 
mites, and the safety of the specimens may 
possibly be secured, for a few years at 
least; but in the case of valuableand unique 
speeimens, I should not like to trust to 
camphor only. 

RELAXING. 

A very good relaxing box may be made 
by covering the bottom or sides of a wooden 
or tinned box with plaster or paris about 
an eighth of an inch thick. When you 
desire to use it fillit with water; the dry 
plaster will soon absorb a quantity of it 
When you think it sufficiently damp pour 
the water out of the box, and having 
previously pinned the moths on the setting 
board, put them, board and all, in the box, 
shut the lid down and leave them in for 
from forty to forty-eight hours, according to 
their size, you will then be able to set them 
out easily. Some use damp sand and it 
will answer very well if you have not a 
proper relaxing box made as described. 

A very quick way to relax butterflies and 
moths is to pin them on a piece of cork and 
iurn them downwards, over a jar of boiling 
hot water; the steam will soften the joints 
in avery few minutes. After setting them 
out dry them in a thorough draught, but I 
am bound to say that even with this pre- 
caution their beauty is apt to suffer, and I 
do not recommend the plan except in cases 
where rapidity is desired, or the wings are 
so obstinately stiff that the ordinary method 
will not answer. 
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MR. SOUTH’S LIST 


THe New LIST AND ‘ NEWMAN'S” 


MorTHs. 


In supplying (to a certain extent) one 
want by the production of a new syno- 
nymic list, the proprietors of the Hntomolo- 
gist have created another, or, rather, made 
it more than ever felt, 7 e¢.,the want of a new 
work on British moths. 


It is very easy to decree that only the 
new nomenclature shall be used, but quite 
another matter to ensure its being carried 
out; andso long as Newman's is practically 
the only standard work on Eritish moths, 
so long will the Doubleday nomenclature 
be more or less used. Beginners do not 
name their insects by lists, but by descrip- 
tions and figures; and as Newman's is the 
work most used for this purpose, his names 
are of necessity most in vogue, and will 
continue to be until we have a new edition 
of that book, or, better still, a new work 
altogether. Will no one do for British 
moths what Mr. Lang has so ably done for 
European butterflies ? 
the Entomological Society to come forward 
and do areally good turn to British ento- 
mology. What is wanted is a book of the 
same description as Mr. Lang’s—a better 
model could hardly be taken—one that not 
only describes and figures types, but all 
named varieties, on which subject Newman 
is severely silent, although a great many 
were mentioned by Doubleday in his list. 


Now is the time for 


Take Vaecinii and Spadicea for example. 
Doubleday gives var. polita of the former 
and subnigra of the latter; yet Newman 
describes the types only, not even mention- 
ing the common variety of Spadicea which 
has a row of pale spots along the hind mar- 
gin, and which may be subnigra for all one 
can discover to the contrary. Mr. Robson’s 
list describing the named varieties will be 
most useful when completed. 
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But to describe half the shortcomings of 
‘‘Newman’s Moths’’ would take too long. 
It was a most excellent work, but now is 
out of date altogether. 


Now a work such as that suggested on 
British moths would settle to a great extent 
which system of arrangement and nomen- 
clature is to be used for some time to come, 
for whichever it used would be followed by 
a great many, whether Staudinger’s, South's 
or Doubleday’s. The latter is hardly likely 
to be again revived in its entirety, and, to 
my mind, Staudinger’s will probably super- 
sede South’s.—K.M.H. 


ON THE ARRANGEMENTS OF THE BRITISH 
LEPIDOPTERA, &C. 


I have been much interested in reading 
your review of the Entomologist Synonymic 
List of British Lepidoptera, so hope you 
will publish my idea of the order in which 
they should follow. 

Sphinges. 

Bombyces (including the Drepanulidz 
and Pseudo-Bombyces, as in Stainton’s list ; 
and the Nolidze as in Doubleday’s; and 
also the Nycteolide, with the exception of 
Sarrothripus undulana, which would be 
better placed in the Tortrices, close to its 
old relatives Leptogramma and Peronea.) 


Noctu (including and commencing with 
the Cymatophoride, but exclusive of Bole- 
tobia fuliginaria, which appears to become 
naturally amongst the Geometrz.) 

GEOMETRE&. 

PRYALES (including the Deltoides, Aventia 
flexula, and the Crambi.) 

‘TORTRICES. 

TINE# (concluding asin Curtis’ Guide, 
with the Gracillaridz.) 

PTEROPHORI. 

C. W. DALE, Glanvilles Wootton, Sher- 
burn, Dorset. 
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GLASGOW PRACTICAL 
NATURALISTS’ SOCIETY. 


Tus Society has now entered on its 
second session, and the members have 
every reason to be satisfied with the success 
which has attended their efforts. During 
the past session eleven well-attended meet- 
ings were held, at which numerous interest- 
ing specimens were exhibited and the fol- 
lowing papers read :—Notes on Arran Lepi- 
doptera, J. McGrouther; Collecting round 
Paisley, Alex. Stewart; Observations on 
Lepidoptera, season 1883, T. J. Henderson ; 
Notes on the Past Season, F. N. Pierce, 
Liverpool; The Feathered Inhabitants of 
Linlithgow Loch, Alex. Duncan, Linlith- 
gow; Collecting at Glasgow on New Year’s 
Day, 1884, J. McKay; Dytiscus marginalis, 
C. B. Cross; Report on the Birds of Lin- 
lithgow Loch, Winter, 1883-84, Alex. Dun- 
can; Collecting in North Wales, Rathbone 
Hughes, Liverpool. Considerable progress 
has also been made in compiling a list 
of the lepidoptera of the Clydesdale dis- 
trict. 

The first meeting of the second session 
was held in the Society's Rooms, 177, 
Buchanan Street, on September ioth, T. J. 
Henderson, Esq., president, in the chair, 
when the following gentlemen were appoint- 
ed office-bearers for the session :—President, 
T.J. Henderson; Secretary, J. McGrouther, 
61, Grant Street, Glasgow ; Treasurer, Geo. 
G. McKenzie; Librarian, J. McKay. The 
secretary read a communication from Mr. 
Alex. Duncan, Linlithgow, giving some 
notes on the various birds frequenting Lin- 
lithgow Loch during the spring months; 
and Mr. T. J. Henderson read some inter- 
esting ‘‘ Observations on Lepidoptera, season 
1884." Mr. John McKay exhibited an ex- 
ceedingly light series of Thera variata from 
Arran, and Mr. J. McGrouther laid on the 
table a very variable series of Ypsipetes 
elutata, 
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THE NEXT VOLUME. 


It has been our custom at the close of a | 
volume to give to our readers some idea of 
what we propose to do during the ensuing © 
This time we have several important 
changes to announce, which we hope will 
turn out to be improvements, and enhance 
the usefulness of the magazine. 
first place the style of printing will be 
altered, and in lieu of the double column as 
at present, the will 
the page. We will save a little space in the 
centre by this means, and will in future use ~ 
anew typea little larger, and very much 
clearer than that from which we have 
hitherto printed. 

We have found the usefulness of the 
various monographs have been much im- 
paired by being scattered through the pages, — 
perhaps of more than one volume. To 
remedy this we propose to separate such © 
matter from the other contents, and print it 
asa supplement, giving 8, 12, or 16 pages of | 
supplement as may be convenient. These 
supplements will be separately paged, and 
as completed will have separate title pages, 
&c., so that they can, if desired, be bound 
apart from the rest of the volume. We 
hope thus to give our young readers, in the 
course of a little time, manuals of various © 
groups, some of which are perhaps not obtain- © 
able in any shape at present, or only in so — 
costly a form as to be practically unobtain- 
able. That this mode of issuing may not be © 
too tedious, we will make each portion com- © 
plete with each well defined group. Thus the | 
GEODEPHAGA will be completed apart from ~ 
the HypDRADEPHAGA in Coleoptera; the 
Sphinges apart from the Bombyces in 
Lepidoptera and so on. ‘Those for which 
we have already arranged include a series 
of papers on Botany in which the various 
families will be considered separate groups. — 
In these botanical papers a new feature will 
be introduced that we hope will be of 


year. 


lines run across 


In the — | 
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special advantage to Entomologists, viz, an 
account of the various insects that live upon 
the plant, as larva or perfect insect, and 
which portion of the plant is so attacked. 


The regular monthly plate will be discon- 
tinued, and in lieu of it will be given at 
frequent intervals a coloured plate of 
superior quality illustrative as before of 
British insects. We have found it impossible 
to give plates so good as we could wish at 
the price charged. We hope to meet this 
difficulty by what we now propose. One 
other point remains to be noticed. The 
part of the Magazine due on December ist 
will not be issued, and the new volume will 
commence on ist January, 1885, and be 
co-terminous with the year. 
we are sure will commend 
convenience of our readers. 

We enclose herewith a circular or two 
which we will be obliged 
circulate 


This change 
itself to the 


if you wiil 
among your friends with a 


recommendation of our little Magazine. 


HAGGERSTON ENTOMOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual pocket box exhibition of the 
above society will take place on Thursday 
November 13th at the society’s rooms, and 
will consist of insects captured or bred 
during this season or not. previously shewn 
at an annual evhibition. The cases compet- 
ing for the Epping Forest collections and 
setting competitions will also be on view 
and the awards will be made for the same. 

At the meeting held Thursday, October 
16th, Mr. T. Huckett in the chair, the 
chief objects of interest were a magnificient 
Series of eight Melanic varieties of A. caja, 
one was almost black and all were very 
dark suffused specimens. They were 
exhibited by Mr. Gates, who reared them 
from eggs laid by an ordinary female. They 
were a second brood and he had obtained 
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ova from a dark female—E. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 

We regret to announce the death of the 
veteran Entomologist, Mr. Harper, who 
died on Sunday, October 2oth. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
LEPIDOPTERA. 


LAPHYGMA ExiGua AT CrosBy.—On Sept. 
16th, I took ona lamp at Crosby, a noctua 
which was unknown to me, I subsequently 
identified it as LZ. exigua. Mr. Gregson 
verified it and says that it isa very well 
marked specimen, and an addition to the 
Lepidoptera of. the Liverpool district.— 
Georce A. Harker, 28, Brook’s Road, 


Blundell Sands, Liverpooi. 


HEPIALUS VELLEDA var. GALLIcuUS (Y.N. 
Vol. v. p. 236).— Hepialus velleda was ex- 
ceedingly plentiful here this season, and the 
variety Gallicus also occured in greater 
At Possil Marsh 
Velleda actually swarmed, as many as seven 
Gal- 
licus is certainly not nearly as plentiful as 


numbers than _ usual. 
being taken at one stroke of the net. 


the type—as least in this district.—J. 
McGrouTHe_|r, Glasgow. 


V. ATALANTA AND CARDUI AT GLASGOW. 
—I observe that several Magazines note the 
appearance of the above species in abun- 
dance in several parts of England. I may 
say that in this neighbourhood atalanta has 
occurred in unprecedented abundance, while 
several other localities 
The 
appearance of atalanta is looked upon in 
this locality as something very unusual, but 


at Paisley and 


cardui has been very plentiful. 


this year one collector alone has taken as 
many as thirty specimens. I believe it is 
two or three years since atalanta was last 
Other species have 


usual 


seen near Glasgow. 
appeared in their 
McKay, Glasgow. 


numbers.—J. 
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A. ATRopos AT LivERPOoL.—On the 22nd | LARENTIA 


a boy brought me a specimen of deherontia 
atropos alive, which he had caught in a shop 
in Elliot Street in the’ centre of Liverpool. 
—B. CooxeE, Junr., 21, Renshaw Street, 
Liverpool., October, 1884. 


A CATALOGUE OF BRITISH 
LEPIDOPTERA AND THEIR 
NAMED VARIETIES. 


By JOHN E Rosson. 


(Continued from page 262.) 


PACHYCNEMIA 
Hippocastanaria 
HYBERNIA 
Rupicapraria 
Leucophearia 
v. Marmorinaria, Esp. Basal patch 
and portion beyond the second 
line very dark, sometimes nearly 
black. 

Aurantiaria 

Progemmaria 

v. fuscata, Mosley, Dark brown, 
nearly unicolourous. 

Defoliaria. A very variable insect, 
with several very distinct forms, 
but none of them have been named 
to my knowledge. 

ANISOPTERYX 

ZEscularia 

CHEIMATOBIA 
Brumata 
Boreata 

OPORABIA 
Dilutata 

v. obscurata, 
brown. 

Filigrammaria 


Staud. Unicolourous 


v. autumnaria, Gn. (?) Larger, with 
less distinct markings, and more 
glossy. A very doubtful form. 


Didymata 
The sexes of this species differ con- 
siderably, and have been separately 
named. The male scabrata, Hb., 
and the female Alpestrata, Hb. 
Multistrigaria — . 
Cesiata 
Three northern forms occurring in 
Lapland and Iceland have been 
named. Iam not aware that any 
of them have been taken in Britain. 
I have some very dark specimens 
given me by Mr. Porritt, from the 
Yorkshire Moors. 
Ruficinctata, Gn. 
Flaviacinctata, Hb. 
Salicata 
Olivata 
Pectinitaria, Fues. 
Viridaria, Fab. } 
EMMELESIA 
affinitata 
v. turbidaria, Steph. Larger, F.W. 
with a broader white band; H.W. 
sometimes nearly all white. 
Alchemillata 
Albulata 
v. griseata, Stg. This is the ordinary 
form in Britain, the type being 
lighter coloured. 
v. Thules, Weir. Dull lead colour, 
often almost without markings. 
Found in the Shetland Isles. 


v. Hebudium, Weir. White. Taken 
in the Hebrides. 


Decolorata 

Tzeniata 

Unifasciata 

v. aquilaria, H.S. An obscurely 

marked form. I am not aware 
that it occurs with us, but it is 
in South’s list, and I therefore 
give it here. 


Ericitata 
Blandiata, S.V. 
Adcequata, Bk. } 
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EuPITHECIA 


Venosata 
Consignata, Bkh. (1794) 
Insigniata, Hb. (1792) 
Linariata 
Pulchellata 
Centaureata, S.V. 
Oblongata, Hub. f 
Succenturiata 
Subfulvata 
v. Oxydata, Tr. } 
v. Cognata, Steph. 

Without the red patch in the cen- 
tral portion of the wing, and 
sometimes closely approaching 
the preceeding species. 

Subumbrata, S.V. Dr. Staudinger eon- 
siders this the same as Scabiosata, 

Bkh. (1794.) There are two named 

forms in his catalogue, but I have 

not seen British specimens of 

either. They are Obrutaria, H.S. 

and Aquistrigata, Stdr. Cat. 

Pernotata, Gn. Dr. Staudinger marks 
this as doubtfully distinct from 

Cauehyata, Dup., of which he 

thinks it may be a variety. The 

larve of both feed on flowers of 
the Golden Rod. 

Plumbeolata 

Isogrammata 

Pygmzata 

Helveticata 

Arceuthata. Given by Dr. Staudinger 
as a doubtful var. of the preceed- 
ing. The larve of both feed on 

Juniper, and students must rear 

them and examine them for them- 

selves. 
Satyrata 
Callunaria, Dbld. Whitish ash. 

Dr. Staudinger seems to think this 
doubtfully distinct. He gives 
Hupatoria cannabinum as the 
only food, while the larve of 
Satyrata feeds on a great variety 
of plants. 


Egenata. I know nothing of this in- 
sect. Dr. Staudinger seems to 
think it only arceuthata 

Castigata. A dark form is called M- 
gricans, but I do not know of its 
occurrence here. 

Jasionata 

Trisignaria 

Lariciata 

Virgaureata 

Virgaureata 

Albipunctata 

Viminata Crewe 

Valerianata Hb. 

Pusillata 

Irriguata 

Pimpinellata 

Fraxinata 

Indigata 

Distinctata 

Nanata 

Ab. obscurata. Stdr.cat. Obscurely 
marked, wings without white 
lines. (?) if British. 

Subnotata 

Campanulata 

Vulgata 

Expallidata 

Absynthiata 

Knautiata (?) 

Minutata 

Assimilata 

Tenuiata 

Subciliata 

Dodoneata 

Abbreviata 

Exiguata 

Sobrinata 

Togata 

Pumilata 

Coronata 

Rectangulata 

v. suberata Hb. Wings green. 

v. nigrosericeata Hw. Wings black 

v. Cydoniata Bkh. Wings greyish 
fuscous, central fascia indistinct. 
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I do not know if this occurs in 
Britain. igrosericiata is very 


common in some parts of London, 


- and in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Debiliata 
COLLIx 
Sparsata 
LOBOPHORA 
Sexalata, Vill, | 
Sexalista, Hb. 
Hexapterata 
v. Zonata, Thnb. Wings whitish 
yellow, basal patch black at the 
edge. 
Viretata 
Lobulata, Hb. 
Carpinata, Bkh. } 
Polycommata 
THERA 
Juniperata 
Simulata 
Variata 
Dr. Standinger refers to the type, the 
grey form (forma grisesceus ) 
v. obeliscata, Hb. This he disting- 


uishes as “forma brunn, vel 
fuloa,’ the brown or fulvous 
form. 

Firmata 


A variety called ulicata, Rhr., occurs 
in the south of France. It has 
bluish-ash coloured wings with 
a fulvous band. 

As the arrangement of groups and genera 
is exciting some attention just now, it will 
be wellto say that Dr. Staudinger includes 
this genus, and those succeeding, as well as 


MELANTHIA 


MELANIPPE 


Donovan's name of Literata, given 
in 1810, should stand for the type, 
and the Continental form be called 
v. Ruberata, Frr. (1831). 

Impluviata, S.V. 

Trifasciata, Bkh. \ 

Elutata, Hb. 

Sordidata, F. 

v. Fusco-undata, Don. Brick col- 
oured (!) with dark band. 

v. Infuscata, Stdr. cat. Nearly uni- 
colourous, greyish, indistinctly 
marked with black lines. Both 
these vars, he gives as British. 
The species is truly protean. 


Rubiginata, Hufn. | 
Bicolorata, S.V. 

v. Plumbata, Curt. Blackish. 
Ocellata 
Albicillata 


Hastata 
There are three named varieties of 
this insect, but they are all dark 
Boreal forms not occurring here. 
Tristata 
Procellata 
Unangulata 
Rivata 
Sociata 
A dwarf form of the femaie has been 
called Abditaria. 


EXCHANGE. 


Dup.LicaTEs.—Aleheinillata, immanata, — 
lutealis, fulva, litura, arterius, testata, sul-— 
pherella and other species.—J. McKay, 78, 
Gloucester Street, Tradeston, Glasgow. 


several others, with CIDARIA. 
YPSIPETES 
Ruberata, Frr. } 
? Literata, Don. 

I do not know the Continental form 
of this insect, but Staudinger seems At Homre.—Mr. Gregson will be at home 
to think one a variety of the other, | to Naturalists and Artists from the first | 
or what he calls a Darwinian | Sunday in November to the first Sunday in 
species (see p. 256). In this case | March next, both inclusive. ‘ 
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